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CHAPTER  I. 

Wreck  of  the  army  —  Feeling  of  the  soldiery  —  The 
Cuirassiers  of  the  old  guard— The  Russians  marching 
to  Paris — The  Duke  de  Vicenza  prohibited  from  entering 
the  capital — The  Prince  de  Talleyrand — Arrival  of  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine — His  offer  to  serve  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza — He  resolves  to  procure  his  entrance  into 
Paris — Melancholy  retrospect — A  romantic  elopement — 
The  Duke  de  Vicenza  gains  an  interview  with  Alexander. 

"  I  HAVE  now  arrived,"  observed  the  Duke  de 
Vicenza,  "  at  the  most  disastrous  epoch  of  the 
reign  of  Napoleon.  If  I  felt  any  very  great 
anxiety  for  the  ease  of  the  short  span  of  life 
which  still  remains  to  me,  I  should,  instead  of 
reviving  the  memory  of  the  period  to  which  I  am 
now  about  to  allude,  banish  all  recollection  of 
those  moments  of  torment  which  no  words  have 
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power  to  describe.  But  I  have  by  sad  experi- 
ence learned  how  much  a  man  can  bear,  when 
he  is  resolved  rather  to  die,  struggling  against 
obstacles,  than  to  desert  the  cause  he  has  em- 
braced. 

"  Whilst  the  Emperor  was  proceediag  to 
Fontainebleau,  I  pursued  my  route  to  Paris,  in 
fulfilment  of  the  mission  with  which  I  was 
entrusted  to  the  Emperor  Alexander. 

"  My  wearied  horse  proceeded  slowly,  and  I 
refrained  from  urging  him  on.  The  high  spirit 
which  had  sustained  me  during  my  recent  toil- 
some journeys,  was  now  succeeded  by  a  frightful 
depression.  The  vivid  emotions  which  I  had  expe- 
rienced for  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  seemed  to 
have  exhausted  all  my  moral  strength.  My  head 
was  all  vagueness  and  confusion.  I  had  only  one 
distinct  idea,  and  that  had  reference  to  the  Em- 
peror's last  words,  '  I  have  no  longer  hope,  ex- 
cept in  you,  Caulincourt/  Still  it  required  a 
very  powerful  mental  effort  to  enable  me  to  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  this  expression,  and  to 
perceive  all  its  consequences. 

"  To  return  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  Allies 
was  to  me  a  mission  of  humiliation  and  disgust. 
All  my  feelings  of  dignity  and  pride  rebelled 
against  the  duty  which  was  imposed  on  me.  But 
there  are  certain  necessities  before  which  every 
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sensation  of  repugnance  fades  away ;  and  we  feel 
bound  to  attain  the  end  which  we  have  in  view, 
let  our  personal  sacrifices  be  what  they  may. 
To  the  word  honour,  a  man's  destiny  is  in- 
separably attached. 

"  The  road  which  I  took  was  crowded  with 
the  remains  of  different  regiments,  which  marched 
as  chance  directed  them.  A  chef-d'escadron  of 
the  guards  of  honour,  who  had  received  a  wound 
in  his  head,  and  who  with  difficulty  kept  his  seat 
on  his  horse,  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  to 
direct  him  to  the  head  quarters.  In  an  instant 
I  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  these  fugi- 
tives. '  Where  is  the  Emperor  ?'  they  cried, 
«  we  wish  to  rejoin  him.'  4  We  have  no  com- 
manders.' '  Where  shall  we  go  ?'  «  The  Em- 
peror does  not  know  what  is  going  on  at  Paris. 
We  fought  well;  we  are  ready  to  fight  again  ; 
and  yet  we  have  been  made  to  yield  to  the 
enemy  !'  In  the  countenances  of  these  men  was 
expressed  a  sort  of  wild  grief;  while  their  mouths 
uttered  imprecations  and  furious  menaces  against 
the  traitors ;  for  they  looked  upon  themselves  as 
betrayed,  and  not  conquered.  In  masses  of  men 
there  is  an  instinctive  sagacity  which  enables  them 
to  take  just  views  of  great  events.  I  was  much 
struck  with  the  words  uttered  by  a  cuirasseur  of 
the  old  guard  with  a  feeling  of  fierce  indigna- 
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tion.  '  We  defeated  them  in  every  point,'  said 
he,  raising  his  head  with  a  look  of  pride, '  and  we 
might  still  have  gained  the  battle.  Neither  we 
nor  the  Emperor  quitted  the  field ;  we  did  not 
capitulate.  There  is  treason,  but  no  capitu- 
lation. Lead  us  back  to  Paris,  and  the  foreigners 
will  never  enter  it  without  first  passing  over  the 
body  of  the  last  French  soldier/  *  *  *  «  Where  is 
our  Emperor  ?  If  he  is  dead,  all  is  over  !  still 
let  us  know  the  sad  truth.'  He  spoke  these  last 
words  in  a  tone  of  the  most  poignant  sorrow, 
while  the  tears  dropped  from  his  eyes. 

"  I  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  exasperation  of 
these  brave  men,  and  directed  their  officers  to 
proceed  in  good  order  on  Fontainebleau,  where 
they  would  find  the  Emperor.  At  this  magic 
name,  loud  shouts  and  'vivas'  burst  from  the 
multitude.  As  much  enthusiasm  —  as  much 
affection  for  Napoleon,  as  ever  had  been  felt 
during  his  most  prosperous  days,  was  then  mani- 
fested. At  that  moment,  when  a  few  miserable 
individuals  in  their  gilded  saloons  were,  by  their 
agreement  to  disgraceful  treaties,  sealing  the  ruin 
of  France,  a  handful  of  poor  soldiers,  worn  out 
by  fatigue  and  famine,  wounded  and  abandoned 
on  the  high  roads,  still  found  strength  to  march 
forward,  for  the  purpose  of  shedding  all  their 
remaining  blood  in  their  country's  defence. 
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Their  confidence  in  the  Emperor — their  devo- 
tion to  his  person,  existed  in  all  its  force ;  now, 
when  he  was  so  shamefully  deserted  by  those 
whom  he  had  raised  up.  Good  Heaven  !  what 
has  become  of  that  fine  army,  so  national,  so 
devoted.  At  every  step  I  met  parties  of  troops. 
They  asked  the  same  questions,  and  expressed 
the  same  indignation.  I  directed  them  to  pro- 
ceed to  Fontainebleau. 

"  The  Russian  army,  divided  into  several 
corps,  covered  the  roads  to  Chartres,  Orleans, 
Melun,  and  Essonne,  by  the  latter  of  which  I 
travelled.  The  day  was  breaking  when  I  per- 
ceived the  bivouacs  of  our  enemies.  With  them 
there  was  nothing  but  triumph  and  rejoicing. 
This  contrast  with  the  scenes  of  the  preceding 
night  was  horrible.  The  Russian  troops  destined 
for  the  military  occupation  of  Paris  were  parad- 
ing about  in  their  best  uniforms,  and  indulging 
in  all  the  boisterous  joy  of  victory.  The  officers 
collected  at  the  head  of  their  regiments  seemed? 
by  their  exulting  looks,  to  defy  both  heaven  and 
earth.  Every  countenance  was  radiant  with 
satisfaction.  Acclamations  and  hurras  were 
raised  as  each  corps  filed  off  for  the  march. 
The  aspect  of  the  scene, — the  movement  of  the 
camp, — the  exultation, — the  sound  of  trumpets, 
almost  drove  me  mad.  Impelled  by  an  emotion 
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which  every  man  of  feeling  will  easily  understand, 
I  convulsively  grasped  the  hilt  of  my  sword. 
The  blush  of  shame  covered  my  forehead — the 
blood  boiled  in  my  veins.  The  idea  that  these 
men  were  about  to  enter  Paris  in  triumph,  under 
my  very  eyes,  maddened  me.  In  my  delusion  I 
inwardly  debated  the  possibility  of  engaging  them 
one  by  one,  and  of  not  allowing  them  to  enter 
our  capital  unless  they  passed  over  my  body.  I 
thought  that  true  honour  consisted  in  offering 
such  a  resistance  much  more  than  in  discharging 
the  duty  consigned  me  of  imploring  the  con- 
queror.' *  *  *  c  This  over-excitement — 
this  fever  of  the  soul — passed  away ;  reason  re- 
turned, and  I  perceived  that  it  was  more  magna- 
nimous to  meet  misfortune  than  to  seek  a  useless 
death. 

"  But  how  is  it  possible  for  cold  reasoning  to 
prevail  against  those  emotions  which  excite  in  us 
the  most  ardent  passions.  I  saw  that  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  turn  from  this  scene,  and 
burying  my  spurs  in  my  horse's  flanks,  I  gal- 
loped off  in  another  direction. 

"  After  riding  a  league,  I  alighted  at  the  door 
of  a  farm-house,  where  I  passed  a  portion  of  the 
day.  About  six  o'clock  I  returned  to  the  advanced 
posts,  and  signified  that  I  was  the  bearer  of  a 
message  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  I  wasinformed 
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by  the  commanding  officer  that  the  most  posi- 
tive orders  had  been  issued  not  to  allow  any 
individual  belonging  to  the  French  army  to  enter 
Paris.  At  this  moment  a  Russian  general  offi- 
cer made  his  appearance.  I  mentioned  my 
name,  and  said,  that  being  intrusted  by  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  my  master,  with  an  important 
despatch,  I  desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  to  whom  the  despatch  was 
addressed.  The  officer  replied,  that  he  could 
not  take  upon  him  the  responsibility  of  comply- 
ing with  my  request ;  because  he  had  received 
orders  of  the  most  positive  description  to  allow 
no  one  coming  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
enter  Paris ;  and  that  a  special  direction  had 
been  given  not  to  admit  me,  the  Duke  de  Vi- 
cenza,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever.  But, 
General,  replied  I,  somewhat  sharply,  you  take 
upon  yourself  an  immense  responsibility  in  refus- 
ing admission  into  the  city  to  an  Envoy  (what- 
ever other  rank  he  may  possess)  intrusted  with 
official  communications  for  your  Sovereign.*  *  * 
Do  these  orders  emanate  directly  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  ?  '  Sir,'  returned  the  General, 
6  I  have  received  my  instructions.  I  am  not  in 
any  way  bound  to  satisfy  your  curiosity ;  but  I 
have  no  objections  to  inform  your  Excellency 
that  these  orders  were  agreed  on  at  a  council  of 
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the  Allied  Monarchs,  assembled  at  the  house  of 
Prince  de  Talleyrand  Perigord,  where  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  alighted.  This  very  night  they 
were  forwarded  to  me  by  an  estafette,  sent  from 
the  Prince's  mansion.' 

"  You  are  certain,  General,  I  observed,  with 
some  indignation,  that  the  Emperor  Alexander 
alighted  at  M.  de  Talleyrand's.  *  *  *  '  Quite 
certain.'  Oh,  I  exclaimed,  this  surpasses  any 
anticipation  that  could  have  been  formed  of 
human  turpitude !  This  man — this  Talleyrand — 
received  the  Emperor's  orders  to  escort  the  Em- 
press to  the  bank  of  the  Loire  ;  and  it  is  he,  this 
very  Talleyrand,  who  is  doing  the  honours  of 
Paris  to  the  Allies  !  Infamous  ! 

"  I  inquired  for  several  Russian  generals — 
Woronsoff,  Csernichoff,  Onwarrow,  and  others 
with  whom  I  was  personally  acquainted.  They 
had,  however,  accompanied  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander to  Paris. 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  to  you,"  con- 
tinued the  Duke,  "  all  that  I  suffered  at  the  sight 
of  these  foreign  soldiers,  who  guarded  our  bar- 
rieres,  and  forbade  me  admission  into  Paris.  I 
drank  the  cup  of  bitterness  even  to  the  very 
dregs  !  Indignation  and  anger  excited  me,  and 
I  felt  a  sort  of  mad  desire  to  challenge  one  of 
these  victorious  chiefs,  and  demand  satisfaction 
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for  the  humiliation  of  my  country.  During 
these  few  short  moments  I  experienced  all  the 
misery  reserved  for  the  conquered  partisans  of  a 
great  and  noble  cause.  Suddenly  I  heard  a 
general  movement  around  me — all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  a  carriage  which  had  just  driven 
up.  The  drums  were  beat,  and  I  mechanically 
went  in  front  of  the  carriage,  and  found  myself 
near  the  coach  door,  at  the  moment  when  the 
individual  whom  it  contained  stepped  out  of  it. 
This  was  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  ! 

"  «  What  do  you  want,  Sir  ?  Who  are  you  ?' 
he  asked,  in  a  tone  of  severity.  Prince,  I  am 
the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  replied  I,  trembling  with 
rage.  The  Duke  regarded  me  with  a  look  of 
profound  astonishment.  *  Excuse  me,  Sir,'  he 
observed,  'I  did  not  at  first  recognise  your 
Excellency;'  and  taking  my  arm,  he  led  me 
away  in  the  direction  of  Essonne.  « In  what 
way  can  I  personally  be  of  service  to  you  ?'  he 
inquired.  Prince,  admission  into  Paris  is  re- 
fused me,  and  yet  I  must  enter  the  capital, — I 
must  I  I  repeated,  with  an  air  of  exasperation, 
which,  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  I  was  unable  to 
dissemble. 

'"  Be  calm,  Duke,'  said  Constantine.  « Do  you 
look  upon  me  only  as  an  enemy  ?  Is,  then,  the 
recollection  of  St.  Petersburg  so  utterly  effaced?' 

B3 
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«'  Prince,  I  rejoined,  overcome  by  the  kind 
tone  of  Constantine,  deign  to  excuse  me.  I  am 
so  unfortunate  that  I  distrust  all  *  *-  * 

"  (  Distrust  not  me,  my  dear  Duke,  you  know 
well  enough  that  in  our  family  you  will  find  none 
but  friends/ 

"  Well,  then,  Prince  !  I  exclaimed,  in  the 
name  of  that  precious  friendship  with  which  you 
honour  mej  I  claim  a  favour  of  you — allow  me  to 
enter  Paris. 

"  «  What  do  you  mean  to  do  there  ?' 

"  To  plead  the  cause  of  my  Sovereign — the 
cause  of  my  country. 

"  ;  My  dear  Duke,  nothing  can  be  done  for 
Napoleon — the  powers  will  listen  to  no  proposi- 
tion coming  from  him/ 

"  Prince,  the  Emperor,  my  master,  has  en- 
trusted me  with  a  secret  message  for  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  and  I  am  bound  to  discharge 
this  sacred  duty,  and  at  the  peril  of  my  exist- 
ence I  will  enter  Paris. 

et  '  It  grieves  me  greatly  to  add  to  your  dis- 
appointment by  refusing  your  request;  but  I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  break  orders  which 
have  been  formally  given  ;  that  would  be  a  ter- 
rible responsibility.' 

"  I  withdrew  my  arm  from  Constantine's. 
'  My  dear  Duke,'  said  he,  grasping  my  hand, 
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*  hear  what  I  have  to  say ;  you  oblige  me  to  tell 
you  that  a  promise  not  to  receive  you  has  been 
exacted  from  the  Emperor  Alexander.' 

"  What  baseness !  I  exclaimed ;  but  I  am 
determined  to  make  my  way  into  Paris,  dead  or 
alive.  I  should  be  vile  indeed,  if  I  deserted  the 
cause  which  has  been  entrusted  to  my  honour. 
Prince,  no  power  shall  withhold  me  from  ad- 
vancing. Every  man  has  his  destiny. 

"  I  turned  to  go  away,  but  the  Grand  Duke 
detained  me.  '  Duke  de  Vicenza,'  he  said,  *  I 
should  never  forgive  myself  were  I  to  leave  you 
in  this  distressed  state  of  feeling.  Be  the  conse- 
quences what  they  may,  you  shall  go  with  me. 
That  is  the  only  possible  way  in  which  you  can 
gain  access  to  the  capital.  Attend  to  my  in- 
structions, my  dear  Duke.  Leave  me  ;  remount 
your  horse,  pass  our  last  posts,  and  be  at  hand  on 
the  road.  The  rest  is  my  business.  Leave  me 
coolly  and  immediately/ 

"  I  took  leave  of  the  Prince,  and  passed 
through  the  camp  at  a  gallop.  When  out  of 
sight,  I  ordered  my  servant  to  wait  for  me  at 
the  first  village ;  and  on  foot,  like  a  malefactor, 
avoiding  public  roads,  I  turned  and  went  back, 
threading  my  way  behind  the  trees.  At  a  short 
distance  I  saw  the  Grand  Duke's  carriage,  which 
had  stopped  on  one  side  of  the  road. 
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"  Harassed  by  fatigue,  but  still  more  by  the 
violent  emotions  which  I  had  suffered  during 
twenty-four  hours,  I  sat  myself  down  beside 
a  bush,  and  kept  looking  in  the  direction  in 
which  I  expected  the  Prince  would  come.  1 
spent  a  sad,  tedious  hour,  in  a  horrible  fever  of 
expectation,  anxiety,  and  bitter  reflections.  The 
most  painful  recollections  arose  in  my  mind. 
My  imagination  carried  me  through  the  im- 
measurable distance  which  separated  my  Russian 
embassy  from  the  day  in  which  the  ruin  of  the 
empire  was  consummated.  I  thought  of  the 
time  I  had  passed  in  the  palace  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, when  the  glory  of  the  great  Napoleon 
reflected  lustre  on  his  ambassador,  and  assured 
to  him  the  most  brilliant  position  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  man  could  desire.  During  those  four 
years  all  had  been  happiness  and  splendor. 
Ages  had  not  passed  away  since  that  period  of 
poetic  existence.  Three  short  years,  and  all 
was  gone !  Three  years  had  undone  twenty 
years  of  conquests,  of  miracles,  of  every  sort. 
Death  and  destruction  marked  the  distance  which 
separated  St.  Petersburg  from  Paris,  and  nothing 
remained  of  the  most  powerful,  of  the  most 
colossal,  empire  of  modern  times,  except  its  im- 
mortal founder,  a  prisoner  at  Fontainebleau. 
"  My  memory  recalled,  with  fatal  tenacity, 
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places,  dates,  and  melancholy  coincidences. — 
Thus  I  recollected  that  precisely  six  years 
previously,  on  the  night  of  March  31,  I  gave 
a  magnificent  fete  at  St.  Petersburg.  This 
date  I  could  not  forget ;  a  memorial  of  the  heart 
rendered  it  ineffaceable.  Ah !  had  any  one  in 
the  palace  of  the  Embassy  then  sketched  out 
the  frightful  course  through  which  I  have  since 
travelled,  I  should  have  thought  him  fit  for  the 
Hopital  des  Fous. 

"  Night  having  set  in,  I  quitted  my  resting 
place,  where  the  painful  recollection  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  past  had  only  rendered  the 
present  more  wretched.  I  advanced  towards  the 
carriage,  and  the  Grand  Duke  soon  arrived. 
The  door  was  opened,  and  I  jumped  in  ;  the 
Prince  followed  me.  '  To  Paris,'  said  he,  and 
we  rolled  along  with  rapidity. 

"  When  we  had  passed  the  barrier,  Con- 
stantine  said, — '  My  dear  Duke,  this  is  quite  a 
romantic  elopement.  The  prettiest  woman  in 
France  would  not  make  my  heart  beat  quicker 
than  you  make  it  at  this  moment.  In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  tell  me  what  I  am  to  do  with  you  ?' 
added  he,  laughing  heartily. 

"  In  my  state  of  vexation  his  gaiety  was  dis- 
tressing. The  merry  laugh  falls  coldly  on  the 
afflicted  heart.  However,  I  could  not  fail  to 
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reflect  that  he  was  acting  the  part  of  a  good  and 
generous  friend,  and  that  the  day  so  unfortunate 
for  me  was  for  him  a  happy  one.  \\fhen  age 
shall  have  blunted  his  sensations — when  time, 
which  wears  out  the  deepest  impressions,  shall 
have  extinguished  in  him  the  joys  of  early  life, 
the  old  man  may  feel  proudly  gratified  at  the 
recollection  of  his  entrance  into  the  capital  of 
the  formidable  empire  of  France. 

"  '  My  dear  Duke,  assist  me,'  continued  he, 
with  vivacity,  *  I  well  know  that  I  shall  have 
rendered  you  only  a  useless  service  if  I  do  not 
introduce  you  to  my  brother ;  but  how  is  that 
to  be  done?' 

"  Tell  him,  Prince,  that  Caulincourt  invokes 
the  recollections  of  four  years  of  kindness  and 
interest;  that  in  the  name  of  misfortune  he 
solicits  a  few  moments  conversation ;  tell  him 
that  the  favour  I  seek  is  more  to  me  than  life. 

"  «  He  must  receive  you.  He  must  become  my 
accomplice,  for  if  our  plot  should  be  discovered, 
I  know  not  what  strange  suspicions  I  shall  be 
exposed  to.  There  is  much  distrust  amongst  us. 
But  never  mind,  the  die  is  cast,  so  we'll  leave  the 
result  to  Providence.' 

"  I  was  in  a  sad  perplexity.  I  felt  that,  set- 
ting aside  the  political  position  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  the  most  profound  secrecy  was  necessary 
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to  the  success  of  my  mission,  more  than  doubtful 
as  it  was.  If  my  presence  should  be  suspected, 
the  other  sovereigns,  instigated  by  Napoleon's 
enemies,  would  urge  upon  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander my  immediate  dismissal,  and  the  work  of 
hatred  would  be  completed  before  I  could  have 
the  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
Imperial  cause. 

"  Several  plans  were  suggested  and  rejected. 
At  last  we  agreed  that  I  should  remain  in  the 
carriage  while  the  Grand  Duke  went  to  tell  Alex- 
ander what  had  been  done.  We  stopped  in  the 
All&e  de  Marigny.  Constantine  having  desired 
me  to  muffle  myself  up  with  his  travelling  cap 
and  fur  pelisse,  alighted,  shut  the  carriage  door 
himself,  and  gave  strict  orders  to  his  servants  to 
allow  nobody  to  come  near  the  carriage. 

"  At  this  moment  a  neighbouring  clock  struck 
ten.  I  should  in  vain  endeavour  to  relate  what  I 
felt  during  the  three  long  hours  I  passed  in  the 
carriage.  The  most  bitter  reflections  were  ac- 
companied by  those  stinging  touches,  which,  like 
the  tortures  of  the  inquisition,  seem  to  take 
life  by  fragments. 

"  A  festive  air  reigned  around  the  Palais 
Elysee.  The  lamps  at  the  principal  entrance 
shed  a  brilliant  light;  carriages  arrived  and 
drove  off  in  rapid  succession.  The  neighing  of 
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the  horses,  the  loud  talking  of  the  drivers,  the 
noisy  hurras  of  the  Russian  Imperial  guard, 
were  to  me  tormenting  discordant  sounds.  At 
this  moment,  thought  I,  while  I  was  waiting  for 
an  audience,  perhaps  the  ruin  of  him  who  for- 
merly reigned  master  here  is  decided.  It  was  at 
the  Elysee  that  the  Emperor,  then  so  powerful, 
formed  his  gigantic  plan  against  Russia.  From 
these  terrible  contrasts  I  drew  a  bitter  reflection 
both  on  men  and  things. 

"  One  o'clock  struck,  when  the  Grand  Duke 
came  and  put  an  end  to  this  torment  of  re- 
collections. He  said,  '  the  saloons  were  full,  and 
the  Emperor,  being  in  conference  with  the  sove- 
reigns, did  not  leave  his  cabinet  until  midnight. 
I  had  therefore  to  wait  until  every  one  was 
gone.  The  Emperor  Alexander  is  in  despair  at 
our  prank,  but  he  will  receive  you  as  a  friend. 
Wear  my  cloak,  and  put  on  this  uniform  hat.' 

"  Constantine  took  my  arm,  and  we  proceeded 
on  foot.  We  ascended  by  the  interior  stair- 
case to  Alexander's  bed-room.  The  Czar  re- 
ceived me  with  open  arms.  He  had  a  truly 
noble  heart." 
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"  '  My  dear  Duke,'  said  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, clasping  both  my  hands  in  his,  '  I  feel 
for  you  with  all  my  heart.  You  are  the  man  I 
most  esteem  in  all  France.  You  may  rely  upon 
me  as  upon  a  brother.  But  what  is  your  wish  ? 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?' 

"  For  me,  Sire,  nothing, — but  for  the  Em- 
peror, everything. 

"  '  This  is  precisely  what  I  dreaded/  resumed 
Alexander,  { for  I  must  refuse,  I  must  afflict  you. 
I  can  do  nothing  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
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I  am  under  engagements  with  the  Allied  Sove- 
reigns.' 

4<  But  your  Majesty's  wish  must  have  an  im- 
mense weight  in  the  balance  of  European  in^ 
terests ;  and  if  Austria  should,  as  all  considera- 
tions require,  also  interpose  decidedly  in  behalf 
of  France,  it  is  still  possible  to  conclude  a  peace 
which  may  insure  general  tranquillity. 

"  * Austria,  my  dear  Duke,  Austria  will  not 
second  me  in  any  proposition  having  for  its  ob- 
ject to  leave  Napoleon  on  the  throne  of  France.' 

"  But  the  Emperor  Francis  surely  does  not 
wish  to  dethrone  his  daughter  and  his  grand- 
son ? 

"  '  The  Emperor  of  Austria  will  sacrifice  all 
his  personal  affections  for  the  repose  of  Europe. 
The  Allied  Sovereigns  have  resolved — irrevo- 
cably resolved — to  be  for  ever  done  with  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  Any  endeavour  to  change 
this  decision  would  be  useless.'  . 

"  I  was  struck  dumb.  This  formal  decla- 
ration left  me  no  hope.  I  expected  to  have  to 
discuss  very  severe  conditions ;  but  the  idea  of  the 
Emperor  being  dethroned  never  had  crossed  my 
mind.  It  was  only  then  that  I  perceived  the 
magnitude  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
empire.  Alas  !  we  were  110  longer  in  a  situation 
to  attempt  to  enforce  our  demands. 
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"  Events  crowded  upon  us  with  overwhelm- 
ing rapidity,  and  we  had  no  power  to  evade 
any  terms  the  conqueror  might  choose  to 
exact.  One  proposition  might  still  succeed, 
and  I  ventured  to  start  the  question  of  the  Re- 
gency. 

if  Be  it  so,  replied  I ;  but  is  it  justice  and 
equity  to  include  in  the  same  sentence  of  pro- 
scription the  .Empress  Maria  Louisa  and  her 
son,  the  King  of  Rome  ?  The  latter  at  least, 
surely,  is  not  an  object  of  fear  to  the  Allied 
Powers.  It  will  be  easy  to  preserve  the  incon- 
testible  rights  of  the  son  of  Napoleon  to  the 
throne  of  France.  A  Regency 

"  '  We  have  had  that  under  consideration,' 
said  the  Emperor  Alexander,  interrupting  me, 
6  but  what  should  we  do  with  Napoleon  ?  The 
father  is  an  invincible  object  to  the  recognition 
of  the  son/ 

"  Sire,  the  Emperor  will  make  every  sacrifice 
in  favour  of  his  son  which  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances of  France  demand. 

"  «  My  dear  Duke,  you  deceive  yourself.  At 
the  present  moment,  doubtless,  Napoleon  will 
yield  to  the  inflexible  law  of  necessity.  But 
restless  ambition  will  soon  rouse  all  the  energy 
of  his  character,  and  Europe  will  be  once  more 
in  flames/ 
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"  I  see,  said  I,  deeply  grieved,  that  the  Em- 
peror's ruin  has  been  resolved  on. 

"  *  Whose  fault  is  it  ?J  eagerly  resumed  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  '  What  have  I  not  done 
to  prevent  these  terrible  extremities?  Do  me 
the  justice  to  allow  that  I  did  all  in  my  power  to 
open  his  eyes  to  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
his  unjust  aggression  on  Russia.  In  the  im- 
prudent sincerity  of  youth,  I  said  to  him — "  The 
Powers,  wearied  with  insults  and  outrages,  are 
forming  alliances  among  themselves  against  your 
domination.  One  signature  only  is  wanting  to 
the  compact,  and  that  is  mine."  In  reply  to  this 
frank  communication,  he  declared  war  against 
me.  He  broke  the  bond  of  that  pure  and  en- 
thusiastic friendship  which  I  had  pledged  to 
him.' 

"  A  heavy  sigh  escaped  my  breast.  I  had  not 
a  word  to  reply  to  these  accusations,  which  were 
uttered  without  vindictiveness  or  animosity. 

"  '  Still/  continued  Alexander,  '  even  yet  I 
cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  cherish  any  unkind 
feeling  towards  him  ;  I  wish  his  fate  depended 
on  me  alone/ 

"  Noblest  of  monarchs  !  I  exclaimed  ;  I  feel 
assured  that  I  do  not  vainly  invoke  your  support 
for  so  great  a  man  in  adversity.  Be  his  de- 
fender, Sire ;  that  noble  part  is  worthy  of  you. 
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"  '  I  would  wish  so  to  be;  on  my  honour,  I  wish 
it ;  but  I  cannot  succeed.  To  restore  the  Bour- 
bons is  the  wish  of  a  very  influential  party 
here.  With  that  family  we  should  have  no  fear 
of  the  renewal  of  war/ 

"  You  are  misinformed,  Sire ;  if  some  per- 
sons have  dreamed  of  recalling  the  Bourbons,  it 
is  with  a  view  to  their  own  private  interests, 
and  Hot  as  a  means  of  tranquillizing  Europe. 
The  new  generations  can  feel  neither  affection 
nor  interest  for  that  family.  The  Bourbons 
have  nothing  in  common  with  France  of  1814; 
time  has  consecrated  the  immense  work  of  the 
revolution ;  the  past  now  belongs  to  us  no  longer 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  painful  recol- 
lections remain  with  those  whom  the  revolu- 
tion overthrew.  They  will  bring  back  from 
exile,  court  traditions  and  pretensions,  hostile 
to  the  new  interests  of  France.  Believe  me, 
Sire,  from  this  monstrous  junction  of  incom- 
patible elements  there  will  arise  new  torments 
and  new  misfortune  for  Europe/ 

"'Your  arguments  would  be  perfectly  cor- 
rect, my  dear  Duke,  were  it  our  intention  to 
impose  the  Bourbons  on  the  French  people ; 
but  I  at  once  declared  against  that.  I  .do  not 
make  war  on  France.  I  am  opposed  only  to 
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the  enemy  of  general  tranquillity.  My  de- 
claration secures  full  liberty  for  France  to  choose 
a  sovereign.  I  am  assured  that  the  French  nation 
desires  the  Bourbons,  and  if  the  public  voice 
recals  them ' 

"  If  your  Majesty  means  by  the  public  voice 
the  machinations  of  a  party  of  intriguers 

"  '  It  is  difficult  to  be  judge  and  party  in  one's 
own  cause.  You  are  warm,  my  dear  Duke.' 

"  Sire,  misfortune  is  susceptible,  and 

"  {  Listen  to  me ;  hear  me.  Do  not  look  upon 
me  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  but  as  a  friend, 
willing  to  discuss  the  subject  with  perfect  fairness; 
one  who  admires  your  attachment  and  the  efforts 
you  make  in  favour  of  your  unfortunate  Sove- 
reign. Be  assured,  then,  that  if  I  advance  ar- 
guments adverse  to  your  views,  it  is  not  with  the 
sake  of  controversy,  but  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
the  question  on  its  true  basis.' 

"  I  cannot  doubt  your  good  faith,  Sire,  nor 
your  wish  to  be  impartial;  but  your  Majesty  is, 

against  your  will,  subject  to  influences 

"  '  In  short,'  said  he,  interrupting  me  hastily, 
'  the  Prince  of  Benevento  attaches  great  import- 
ance to  the  assent  of  the  senate  of  the  great  consti- 
tuted bodies,  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  army. 
This  unanimity  of  wishes  is  of  enormous  weight 
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in  existing  circumstances.  It  is  said,  and  it 
appears  to  be  true,  that  all  have  had  enough  of 
Bonaparte.  I  use  the  common  expression. 
They  wish  at  all  hazards  to  insure  tranquillity.' 

"  Fortunately,  Sire,  those  ungrateful  men 
who  owe  everything  to  the  Emperor,  and  who 
now  wish  to  get  rid  of  him  at  all  hazards,  are  not 
the  nation.  Will  your  Majesty  be  pleased  to 
cause  registers  to  be  opened  in  all  the  munici- 
palities of  France  ?  The  true  sense  of  the  country 
would  then  be  made  manifest,  and  the  Allies  would 
see  clearly  whether  the  Bourbons  are  preferred  to 
Napoleon,  or  to  his  son.  If  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
make  it  part  of  their  policy  to  respect  the  rights 
of  a  great  nation,  an  appeal  to  fhe  majority  of 
votes  is  the  only  means  whereby  they  can  prove 
that  intention,  and  place  the  new  government  on 
solid  bases.  Europe  took  up  arms  to  obtain 
peace.  Be  cautious,  Sire,  lest  ill-considered 
measures  do  not  again  endanger  a  dearly-pur- 
chased peace. 

"  The  Emperor  Alexander  walked  about  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  absorbed  in  deep  thought. 
Then  turning  to  me — '  My  dear  Duke,  I  am 
struck  with  what  you  have  said  to  me.  The 
method  you  suggest  is,  perhaps,  the  best  for 
gaining  the  object  we  desire — a  solid  peace. 
But  the  course  you  propose  would  be  attended 
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with  much  delay,  and  circumstances  hurry  us 
on.  We  are  urged,  driven,  tormented,  to  come 
to  a  decision.  Moreover,  the  provisional  govern- 
ment which  is  established  reigns  de  facto.  It  is 
a  real  power  round  which  ambition  is  rallying. 
Between  ourselves,  it  is  long  since  the  schemes 
for  this  state  of  things  began  to  work.  The 
Allied  Sovereigns  are  constantly  surrounded, 
flattered,  pressed  and  teased  to  decide  in  favour 
of  the  Bourbons ;  in  fine,  they  have  serious  per- 
sonal injuries  to  avenge.  The  cause  you  are 
defending  includes  a  complication  of  interests 

which  contribute  to  its  ruin On  the 

other  hand,  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  is  a  fatality,  and  were  I  to  attempt  any- 
thing in  favour  of  Napoleon's  son,  I  should  be 
left  alone :  none  would  second  me.' 

"  Alas,  Sire,  the  absence  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  is  indeed  a  fatality ;  but  your  generous 
influence  will  suffice  to  counteract  it.  Declare 
yourself  for  the  vanquished,  and  the  cause  of  Na- 
poleon's son  will  triumph. 

"  '  They  had  good  reason,  my  dear  friend,' 
said  Alexander,  kindly  giving  me  his  hand — 
'  they  had  good  reason  for«  making  me  promise 

not  to  see  you This  warmth  of  heart, 

which  renders  you  so  distressed,  is  infectious. 
You  have  roused  every  generous  feeling  within 
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my  heart.  Well,  I  will  try.  To-morrow,  at 
the  council,  I  will  revert  to  the  question  of  the 
Regency ;  every  other  proposition  is  impossible, 
so  do  not  deceive  yourself;  and,  let  us  hope.' 

"  This  conversation,"  continued  the  Duke  de 
Vicenza,  "  took  place  precisely  as  I  have  related 
it.  That  expression,  let  us  hope,  still  vibrates  in 
my  ear,  because  in  the  mouth  of  Alexander  it 
had  a  powerful  meaning.  I  felt  all  its  force, 
and  my  mind  was  filled  with  hope.  Our  serious 
dialogue  was  followed  by  a  familiar  conversation 
after  the  manner  of  former  times.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Alexander  how  to  infuse  into  his 
manner  that  gracious  ease  which  at  once  removes 
all  embarrassment  in  interviews  between  persons 
of  different  ranks.  Laying  aside  his  Imperial 
bearing,  he  kept  up  a  light  conversation  in  his 
wonted  lively  style.  We  spoke  of  the  coquettish 
and  delightful  Antona, — still  beloved,  and  still 
rebellious.  '  She  takes  advantage  of  my  weak- 
ness/ said  he ;  '  I  come  to  the  best  resolutions  in 
the  world,  but  they  are  all  forgotten  whenever 
I  see  her;  in  a  word,  my  dear  Duke,  I  lose  my 
senses.'  Alexander  was  still  distractedly  in  love 
with  her,  but  there  was  a  distance  of  seven  hun- 
dred leagues  between  them ;  and  Paris  presented 
so  many  attractions,  so  many  points  of  seduction, 
that  I  clearly  foresaw  that  the  reign  of  the  fasci- 

VOL.  II.  C 
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nating  Antona  would  shortly  close.  Alexander 
told  me  all  that  had  taken  place  in  his  private 
circle  since  my  departure.  He  recounted  nume- 
rous anecdotes  of  the  elegants  of  St.  Petersburg ; 
and  I,  though  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  listened 
to  these  sprightly  stories,  in  order  that  I  might 
the  more  surely  reach  the  heart  of  the  only  friend 
that  was  left  me. 

"  It  was  now  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
Alexander  seemed  ready  to  fall  asleep.  Your 
Majesty,  said  I,  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  me ; 
but  that  is  no  easy  matter,  for  I  have  not  the 
power  to  render  myself  invisible. 

"  £  My  dear  Duke,'  said  he,  '  having  entered 
secretly  and  in  disguise,  you  cannot  leave  with- 
out compromising  me ;  therefore  stretch  yourself 
in  this  easy  chair.' 

"  I  am  no  stranger  here,  Sire,  said  I,  and  I  will 
go  into  the  next  chamber  and  remain  there  until 
your  Majesty  may  be  pleased  to  drive  me  out  of  it. 

"  The  chamber  in  which  I  had  the  interview 
with  Alexander,"  continued  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
"and  in  which  the  Emperor  was  to  repose,  was  the 
bed-chamber  of  Napoleon  when  he  inhabited  the 
Elysee.  The  room  into  which  I  retired  had  been 
his  study.  It  contained  a  sofa,  on  which  I  flung 
myself,  and  during  a  short  and  disturbed  slum- 
ber the  events  of  the  last  two  days  recurred  to  my 
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mind.  I  endeavoured  from  time  to  time  to  open 
my  eyes  in  order  to  escape  from  painful  slumber, 
but  without  success ;  and  when  at  eight  o'clock 
I  found  myself  really  awakes  I  fancied  that  I  had 
lost  possession  of  my  senses.  I  had,  indeed, 
passed  a  most  frightful  night." 

The  Duke  de  Vicenza  here  paused,  apparently 
overcome  by  the  recollection  of  his  sufferings. 

(i  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  dramatic,"  I  ob- 
served, "  than  the  extraordinary  position  in  which 
the  Grand  Equerry  of  the  Empire,  the  envoy  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  formerly  so  much  feared, 
was  placed.  I  can  imagine  all  that  you  suffered, 
when  concealed  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  the 

Palais  of  the  Elysee How  difficult 

would  it  be  to  give  credence  to  such  mysterious 
decrees  of  destiny,  if  they  were  not  connected 
with  that  great  and  solemn  catastrophe  which 
has  been  accomplished  under  our  very  eyes." 

"  Doubtless,"  continued  the  Duke,  "  the 
hidden  causes  which  led  the  way  to  the  fall  of 
the  empire  have  been  kept  concealed  by  the 
promoters  of  that  event.  Narrow-minded  people 
regard  it  merely  as  a  just  punishment  for  the 
insatiable  ambition  of  Napoleon  ;  but  it  is  always 
very  convenient  to  judge  of  facts  by  results.  I 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  the  Emperor  may  have 
committed  faults,  but  who  was  better  qualified 
c2 
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than  himself  to  repair  them  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
forget  in  a  moment  his  vast  glory,  his  great  and 
noble  actions?  Ought  France  to  have  aban- 
doned her  hero  at  the  moment  of  his  misfortune  ? 
That  fault  exceeded  any  committed  by  Napoleon. 
When  a  few  years  shall  have  passed  away,  the 
conduct  of  the  French  people,  during  the  terrible 
crisis  of  April,  1814,  will  be  a  problem  incapable 
of  solution.  But  to  resume  my  narration : — 

"  I  heard  several  persons  passing  in  and  out 
of  the  chamber  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  I 
stepped  up  to  a  window,  and,  looking  through 
the  curtains,  I  perceived  that  the  garden  was 
filled  with  troops,  bivouacing,  as  they  also  were 
in  our  squares  and  in  our  streets.  I  could  not  bear 
this  sight;  and,  retiring  from  the  window,  I 
again  threw  myself  on  the  sofa,  on  which  I  had 
slept  so  restlessly.  I  reflected  on  the  conver- 
sation which  had  taken  place  on  the  preceding 
evening,  and  endeavoured  to  find  in  it  some 
cause  of  consolation.  After  a  severe  mental  agi- 
tation, my  powers  of  suffering  seemed  exhausted; 
and  I  was  obliged  to  banish  all  thought  from  my 
mind  to  avoid  falling  into  that  feverish  state  of 
irritation  which  not  unusually  ends  in  madness. 

"  I  occupied  myself  in  examining  the  room  in 
which  I  was.  Nothing  had  been  changed,  not 
even  the  table,  which  was  covered  with  maps  of 
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Russia,  plans,  and  unfinished  writings.  Perhaps 
no  one  had  entered  the  room  since  the  departure 
of  its  Imperial  occupant.  I  approached  the  table, 
and,  impelled  by  an  indescribable  feeling,  I 
pushed  back  the  easy-chair,  cut  with  a  penknife 
in  all  directions,  and  concealed  it  behind  the 
rest  of  the  furniture.  I  then  arranged  the  maps, 
and  locked  them  up  in  the  bookcase.  The  new 
occupants  of  the  Elysee  might  have  there  found 
matter  for  jests,  and  for  mortifying  comparisons 

between  projects  and  results The  plans 

and  writings  were  quickly  made  to  disappear,  for 
I  tore  them  in  a  thousand  bits,  and  buried  them 
under  the  ashes  in  the  fireplace.  This  being 
done,  I  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely.  In  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  trouble  a  mere  trifle  may 
afford  relief  to  the  anxious  mind.  If  it  only  saves 
self-love  from  being  wounded,  it  seems  like  a 
victory  gained  over  misfortune.  These  details 
have,  I  am  aware,  no  real  interest,  and  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  commit  them  to  writing.  Histo- 
rical narrative  demands  conciseness,  and  affords 
little  opportunity  for  the  effusion  of  a  suffering 
imagination.  But,  in  talking  with  you,  when 
in  point  of  fact  I  only  think  aloud,  I  should 
find  it  quite  impossible  not  to  yield  to  the  recol- 
lection of  my  emotions. 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  I  heard  a  knocking  at 
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my  door.  I  opened  it,  and  Constantine  entered. 
*  Duke,'  said  he,  '  the  Emperor  sends  you  his 
compliments.  He  was  unable  to  see  you  before 
leaving  the  palace  ;  but  in  the  meantime  we  will 
breakfast  together.  I  have  given  orders  to  have 
it  prepared  in  Alexander's  room.  We  will  shut 
ourselves  up  there,  and  endeavour  to  pass  the 
time  until  his  return.' 

"  Only  those  who  have  sojourned  at  the  Rus- 
sian Court  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the  simplicity, 
of  the  familiarity,  (never  exceeding  the  limits  of 
good  taste,)  which  characterize  the  princes  of 
the  Imperial  family  in  the  relations  of  private 
life.  At  the  French  Court  the  etiquette  is  strict 
and  formal.  There  we  might  suppose  it  likely 
for  the  Sovereign  to  be  complaisant  with  the 
functionary;  but  we  never  could  imagine  the 
possibility  of  the  former  cordially  offering  his 
hand  to  the  latter.  But  at  the  Court  of  Russia, 
excepting  on  days  of  state  and  ceremony,  the 
distinctions  between  the  princes  and  the  indi- 
viduals whom  they  honour  with  their  friendship 
are  only  observed  by  the  latter. 

"The  manners  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
are  frank,  natural,  and  easy.  If  his  knowledge 
be  superficial,  his  conversation  is  always  agree- 
able and  without  pretension.  He  combines  with 
a  good  deal  of  finesse  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
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I  recollect  that  one  day  in  the  Empress's  private 
circle  we  were  bantering  him  on  the  elegance  of 
his  form,  on  the  fine  cut  of  his  clothes,  and  a 
thousand  other  things.  6  You  may  joke  as  much  as 
you  please/  said  he,  laughing ;  '  I  have  something 
in  my  favour  reckoning  from  my  neck  down  to 
my  heels ;  and  if  Nicholas  would  only  give  me 
his  head  (Nicholas  is  handsome),  I  would  give 
him  in  return  all  my  rights  of  seniority.' 

"  «  Would  you  indeed,  Constantine  ?'  said  the 
Empress,  in  her  soft  tone  of  voice. 

"  '  I  would  sign  the  contract  at  the  feet  of 
your  Majesty/ 

"  *  Poor  fool! '  said  Alexander ;  '  people  do  not 
exchange  a  crown  for  a  handsome  face.' 

"  c  I  would,  though,'  replied  he,  emphatically. 
This  remark,  and  the  naive  manner  in  which  it 
was  uttered,  diverted  us  during  the  whole  evening. 

"  Constantine  subsequently  surrendered  his 
right  of  seniority  on  the  sole  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  be  happy  in  his  own  manner. 

"  But  I  must  not  wander  back  to  the  Em- 
press' parties,"  said  the  Duke.  "  After  break- 
fast, the  Grand  Duke  and  I  returned  and  shut 
ourselves  up  in  the  cabinet :  all  these  mysteries 
diverted  Constantine  greatly.  Constantine  said 
he  wished  to  share  the  hardships  and  the  dangers 
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of  my  captivity.  He  related  everything  remark- 
able that  had  passed  at  St.  Petersburg  since  I 
left  it.  I  knew  all  the  Russian  society,  and  I  was 
never  done  with  questioning  him.  The  war  had 
made  great  voids  among  the  many  gay  and 
happy  young  men  whom  I  had  known.  In  re- 
turn, he  wished  to  know  everything  about  the 
Emperor  Napoleon ;  his  tastes,  his  habits,  the 
most  miirtite  details  of  his  camp  life,  were  eagerly 
listened  to.  He  paid  a  striking  homage  to  the 
extraordinary  genius  of  the  great  warrior,  and 
cautiously  avoided  the  slightest  allusion  that 
could  be  interpreted  into  direct  blame.  He  spoke 
about  my  negotiations  with  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, who,  he  said,  had  only  made  me  half  his 
confidant,  and  though  the  result  of  the  affair  was 
to  him,  I  must  believe,  a  very  indifferent  matter, 
he  had  at  least  the  courtesy  to  wish  well  to  my 
efforts.  I  was  unfortunate ;  he  was  affectionate 
and  kind.  These  are  the  delicate  shades  by 
which  a  man  is  characterized. 

"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  did  not  return  until 
six  in  the  evening.  «  My  dear  Caulincourt,' 
said  he,  while  entering,  « I  have  been  busy 
about  your  affairs.  For  your  sake  I  have  acted 
the  diplomatist, — that  is  to  say,  I  have  been 
reserved  and  artful.  I  have  avoided  entering 
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into  serious  discussion  with  the  view  of  leaving 
matters  pending.  When  pressed,  I  gave  that 
sort  of  replies  which  bind  to  nothing.  I  intrenched 
myself  behind  certain  powerful  considerations, 
which  did  not  permit  us  to  decide  rashly  on  a 
matter  so  important  as  the  choice  of  a  sovereign. 
Finding  myself  safe  on  that  ground,  I  next  made 
Schwartzenburg  give  way,  and  I  resumed  the 
question  of  the  Regency.  We  had  a  warm  dis- 
cussion. I  do  not  play  the  diplomatist  with  you, 
my  dear  Duke,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  everything. 
Hasten  back  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  give  him 
a  faithful  account  of  what  has  passed  here, 
and  return  as  quickly  as  possible ;  you  under- 
stand me — as  the  official  bearer  of  Napoleon's 
abdication  in  favour  of  his  son.' 

'*  Sire,  said  I,  earnestly,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  Emperor  ? 

"  s  I  hope  you  know  me  well  enough  to  be  cer- 
tain that  I  shall  never  suffer  any  insult  to  be 
offered  to  him.  In  whatsoever  manner  his  des- 
tiny may  be  fixed,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
shall  be  properly  treated.  I  give  you  my  word 
for  it.' 

"  When  all  was  afterwards  lost,  I  claimed  this 
promise,  and  claimed  it  not  in  vain.     It  was  to 
Alexander  solely  that   Napoleon  was  indebted 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Elba. 
c3 
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ft  Sire,  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  you,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  do  it  otherwise  than  by  prostrating  myself  at 
your  feet. 

"  6  In  my  arms,  my  dear  friend/  and  he  em- 
braced me  like  a  brother.  <  Had  I  not  wished 
to  serve  you,  Caulincourt,  I  would  have  said  so 
at  once.  Now  we  must  part;  I  have  my  reasons 
for  urging  you.  Return  to  Fontainebleau  as 
fast  as  possible.' 

"  The  Grand  Duke  went  down  stairs  to  give 
orders  about  my  departure ;  for  it  was  necessary 
that  I  should  leave  Paris  with  the  same  precau- 
tions as  I  had  entered  it.  At  twilight  we  went  out 
on  foot,  and  found  the  carriage  in  the  Champs- 
Elysees.  An  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  we 
separated  on  the  road  to  Essonne. 

"  Prince,  said  I,  on  leaving  him,  I  carry 
with  me  a  recollection  which  neither  time  nor 
circumstances  can  efface.  The  service  you  have 
rendered  me  is  one  which  must  bind  a  man  of 
honour  for  ever  and  to  death.  In  all  places,  in 
all  circumstances,  dispose  of  me,  of  my  fortune, 
and  of  my  life 

"  <  Yes,  my  dear  Duke,  I  rely  on  you,  do  you 
also  rely  on  your  Russian  friends.  Courage  !  you 
have  my  brother's  support,  so  do  not  despair. 
Adieu,  and  return  speedily.' 
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"  Ill-informed  persons,  who  have  contracted 
unjust  prejudices  against  the  Russian  Sovereign, 
will  tax  me  with  partiality  for  Alexander  and 
his  family.  But  I  speak  in  truth  and  sincerity, 
and  I  fulfil  an  obligation  of  honour  in  rendering 
them  that  justice  which  is  their  due.  The  base 
alone  disavow  benefactors  and  benefits. 

"  Eighteen  leagues  separated  me  from  the 
Emperor ;  but  I  performed  the  journey  in  five 
hours.  In  proportion  as  I  approached  Fon- 
tainebleau  I  felt  my  courage  fail.  Heavens ! 
what  a  message  had  I  to  bear  !  In  the  mission 
which  I  had  just  executed,  I  had  experienced  all 
the  disgust  that  could  be  endured  by  pride  and 
self-love ;  but  in  the  present  business  my  heart 
bled  for  the  pain  I  was  about  to  inflict  on  the 
Emperor,  who  rose  in  my  affections  in  promotion 
as  the  clouds  of  misfortune  gathered  around 
him." 
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indignation  on  learning  the  propositions  of  the  Allied 
Powers — He  enumerates  the  obstacles  to  the  return  of 
the  Bourbons — His  prophetic  words — Anxiety  of  the 
army  to  march  to  Paris — The  last  stake — Diversity  of 
opinions  and  feelings — An  express  from  the  Duke  de 
Ragusa — Napoleon's  abdication — Departure  of  Caulin- 
court,  Ney,  and  Macdonald,  from  Fontainebleau. 

"  THE  environs  of  Fontainebleau  were  filled 
with  troops,  who  were  bivouacing,  full  of  impa- 
tience for  battle.  I  know  not  how  I  was  recog- 
nised, but  I  was  surrounded  and  followed  to  the 
gate  of  the  chateau,  and  cries  of  *  Five  I'Em- 
pereurT  c  To  Paris !  to  Paris !'  resounded  on  all 
sides.  The  shouts  of  these  brave  men  distressed 
me. 

"  When  I  alighted  I  saw  the  Prince  of 
Wagram,  who  came  eagerly  up  to  me.  4  Well,  my 
dear  friend,'  said  he,  '  whereabouts  are  we  now  ?' 

"  This  question,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was 
uttered,  displeased  me.  Where  is  the  Emperor  ? 
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was  my  reply,  uneasy  at  seeing  the  grand  apart- 
ments all  shut  up. 

"  I  found  the  Emperor  in  the  small  apart- 
ments in  the  first  story,  that  run  along  by  the 
gallery  of  Francis  I. 

"  When  I  entered  the  cabinet  he  was  writing. 
He  rose  instantly,  and  came  to  me.  Ten  years 
seemed  to  have  passed  over  his  noble  head  since 
last  we  parted.  A  slight  contraction  of  the  lips 
gave  to  his  countenance  an  expression  of  indes- 
cribable suffering. 

"  '  What  has  been  done  ?  Have  you  seen  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  ?  What  did  he  say  ?'  And, 
doubtless  observing  distress  in  my  looks,  he  took 
my  hand  and  pressed  it  convulsively,  saying, 
*  Speak,  Caulincourt,  speak ;  1  am  prepared  for 
everything.' 

u  Sire,  I  have  seen  the  Emperor  Alexander  ; 
I  have  passed  twenty-four  hours  concealed  in  his 
apartments. 

«<Ah,  bah!     Well?' 

"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  not  your  Majesty's 
enemy  (he  made  gestures  expressive  of  doubt) ; 
no,  Sire,  in  him  alone  your  cause  has  a  sup- 
porter. 

"  <  To  the  facts — what  is  his  wish  ?  what  do 
they  intend?' 

"  Sire,  I  replied,  in  a  voice  scarcely  intelli- 
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gible,  your  Majesty  is  required  to  make  great 
sacrifices  to  secure  to  your  son  the  crown  of 
France. 

"  '  That  is  to  say,'  replied  he,  in  an  accent 
terribly  impressive,  *  that  they  will  not  treat  with 
me;  that  they  mean  to  drive  me  from  the 
throne  which  I  conquered  by  my  sword ;  that 
they  would  make  a  helot  of  me — an  object  of 
derision,  destined  to  serve  as  an  example  to  those 
who,  by  the  sole  ascendency  of  genius  and  supe- 
riority of  talent,  command  men,  and  make  legi- 
timate kings  tremble  on  their  worm-eaten  thrones/ 
....  He  walked  about  for  some  instants  in  the 
greatest  agitation.  Then,  turning  to  me,  and 
crossing  his  arms — '  And  is  it  you,  Caulincourt, 
who  are  charged  with  such  a  mission  to  me  ?  ah  !' 
He  threw  himself  exhausted  into  a  chair,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 

"  I  remained  silent. 

"  He  turned  towards  me.  «  Have  you  not  the 
courage  to  go  on  ?  Let  me  hear  what  it  is  your 
Alexander  has  desired  you  to  say/ 

"  Sire,  said  I,  quite  grieved  and  disheartened, 
your  Majesty  has  no  mercy.  The  stroke  which 
is  now  felt  by  you  lacerated  my  heart  before  it 
reached  yours.  For  these  forty-eight  hours  the 
torture  has  rankled  in  a  thousand  manners  in  my 
breast. 
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"  e  I  am  to  blame,  Caulincourt — I  am  to 
blame,  my  friend,'  he  said,  with  an  irresistible 
accent.  <  There  are  moments,'  lifting  his  hand 
to  his  forehead,  4  there  are  moments  when  I  feel 

my  brain  beating  within  my  head So  many 

misfortunes  assail  me  at  once.  That  powerful 
organization,  which  so  often  sustained  me  amidst 
battles  and  perils,  sinks  under  the  repeated 
strokes  which  overwhelm  me.  I  cannot  doubt 
your  fidelity,  Caulincourt.  Of  all  about  me, 
you,  perhaps,  are  the  only  one  in  whom  I 
place  implicit  faith :  it  is  only  among  my  poor 
soldiers,  it  is  only  in  their  grief-expressing  eyes, 
that  I  still  find  written  fidelity  and  devoted  at- 
tachment. When  happy,  I  thought  I  knew 
men  ;  but  I  was  destined  to  know  them  only  in 
misfortune.'  He  paused,  and  remained  plunged 
in  deep  thought,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor. 

"  For  my  part,  I  was  exhausted  in  body  and 
mind.  I  happened  to  turn  my  eyes  on  a  mirror 
in  front  of  me,  and  I  was  appalled  by  my  own 
looks. 

"  Sire,  said  I,  I  request  permission  to  take  a 
little  rest.  I  am  beyond  measure  fatigued.  I 
have  important  communications  to  make  to  your 
Majesty.  You  must  be  correctly  informed  of 
the  difficulties  of  your  position  before  you  can 
decide  on  the  course  to  be  adopted,  and  I  feel 
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that  in  my  present  state  I  am  incapable  of  giving 
those  detailed  explanations  which  the  importance 
of  the  subject  demand. 

"  '  You  are  right,  Caulincourt ;  go  and  take 
some  rest.  I  have  a  presentiment  of  the  subject 
about  which  we  shall  have  to  discourse,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  prepare  myself  for  the  con- 
sequences. Go  and  repose  awhile ;  I  will  take 
care  to  have  you  called  at  ten  o'clock/ 

"  On  reaching  my  chamber  I  fell  down  in  a 
fainting  fit.  When  I  recovered  my  senses,  I 
perceived  Ivan  near  my  bed-side.  He  wished  to 
bleed  me,  but  I  would  not  permit  him.  Had  I 
not  a  reply  to  take  back  to  Paris,  where  every 
instant  a  portion  of  the  plank  cast  out  for  the 
shipwrecked  was  being  carried  away  ?  I  took  a 
bath,  and  before  ten  o'clock  I  was  in  the  Em- 
peror's presence. 

"  He  was  calm,  but  the  look  of  care  in  his 
countenance  bore  witness  to  the  anxiety  of  which 
he  was  the  victim.  '  Take  a  seat,  Caulincourt,' 
said  he,  '  and  tell  me  what  they  require — what 
is  exacted  from  me.' 

"  I  gave  him  a  faithful  account  of  my  long 
conversation  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  In- 
dignant exclamations  frequently  burst  from  his 
lips  on  hearing  the  baseness  which  I  was  obliged 
to  describe.  But  when  I  came  to  the  question 
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which  had  been  debated  in  the  council  of  the 
Allied  Sovereigns,  relative  to  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  sprung  from  his  chair,  and 
pacing  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room,  '  Enough ! 
enough  !'  he  cried,  *  they  are  mad !  Restore  the 

Bourbons  !  It  will  not  last  for  a  single  year 

The  Bourbons  are  the  antipathy  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  French  nation  : — and  the  army,  whose 
leaders  have  fought  against  the  emigrants — what 
will  they  do  with  the  army  ?  My  soldiers  will 
never  consent  to  be  theirs  !  It  is  the  height  of 
folly  to  think  of  melting  down  the  empire  into  a 
government  formed  out  of  elements  so  hetero- 
geneous. Can  it  ever  be  forgotten  that  the 
Bourbons  have  lived  twenty  years  on  the  charity 
of  foreigners  in  open  war  with  the  principles 
and  the  interests  of  France  ?  Restore  the  Bour- 
bons !  It  is  not  merely  madness,  but  it  shews 
a  desire  to  inflict  on  the  country  every  species  of 
calamity. ...  Is  it  true  that  such  an  idea  is  seri- 
ously entertained  ?' 

"  I  acquainted  him  unreservedly  with  all  the 
machinations  which  were  being  carried  on  with 
that  view. 

"  '  But,'  he  observed,  6  the  senate,  the  grand 
dignitaries,  can  never  consent  to  see  a  Bourbon  on 
the  throne.  Setting  aside  the  baseness  of  agreeing 
to  such  an  arrangement,  what  place,  I  should  like 
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to  know,  could  be  assigned  them  in  a  court 
from  which  they  or  their  fathers  dragged 
Louis  XVI.  to  the  scaffold  1  As  for  me,  I  was  a 
new  man,  unsullied  by  the  excesses  which  defiled 
the  French  revolution.  In  me  there  was  no 
motive  for  revenge.  I  had  every  thing  to  re- 
construct, and  1  should  never  have  dared  to  sit 
on  the  vacant  throne  of  France  had  not  my  brow 
been  bound  with  laurels.  The  French  people 
elevated  me  because  I  had  executed  with  them, 
and  for  them,  great  and  noble  works.  But  the 
Bourbons  !  what  have  they  done  for  France  ? — 
What  portion  of  the  victories,  of  the  glory,  of 
the  prosperity,  of  France,  belongs  to  them? 
What  could  they  do  to  promote  the  interests  or 
independence  of  the  people — when,  restored  by 
foreigners,  they  will  be  forced  to  yield  to  all 
their  demands,  and,  in  a  word,  to  bend  the 
knee  before  their  masters  ?  Advantage  may  be 
taken  of  the  stupor  into  which  foreign  occupa- 
tion has  thrown  the  capital  to  abuse  the  power  of 
the  strongest  by  proscribing  me  and  my  family ; 
but  to  ensure  tranquillity  to  the  Bourbons  in 
Paris  !  Never  !  Bear  in  mind  my  prophecy, 
Caulincourt.' 

"  How  frequently,"  said  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
"  have  I  for  the  last  dozen  years,  as  events  suc- 
cessively passed  before  my  eyes,  reflected  on  the 
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prescience  of  that  mind,  so  prompt  to  perceive  all 
the  consequences  of  political  changes. 

"  « Now,'  resumed  the  Emperor,  after  a  pause, 
and  in  a  more  tranquil  tone,  «  let  us  return  to 
the  matter  in  question.  My  abdication  is  in- 
sisted on.  Upon  this  condition  the  regency  will 
be  given  to  the  Empress,  and  the  crown  acquired 
for  my  son.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  the 
right  to  resign  the  sovereign  authority — that  I 
should  be  justified  in  taking  such  a  step  until  all 
hope  was  lost.  I  have  fifty  thousand  men  at  my 
disposal.  My  brave  troops  still  acknowledge  me 
for  their  sovereign.  Full  of  ardour  and  devoted- 
ness,  my  soldiers  loudly  call  on  me  to  lead  them 
to  Paris.  The  sound  of  my  cannon  would  elec- 
trify the  Parisians,  and  rouse  the  national  spirit 
— insulted  by  the  presence  of  foreigners  parading 
in  our  public  places.  The  inhabitants  of  Paris 
are  brave ;  they  would  support  me  :  and  after  the 
victory,'  he  added,  assuming  a  more  animated 
tone, — «  after  the  victory,  the  nation  should 
choose  between  me  and  the  Allies,  and  I  never 
would  descend  from  the  throne,  unless  driven 
from  it  by  the  French  people.  Come  with  me, 
Caulincourt;  it  is  now  twelve  o'clock.  I  am  going 
to  review  the  troops.' 

"  Time  will  fail  him,  thought  I ;  all  is  lost ! 
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and  I  followed  him,  a  prey  to  the  cruellest 
anxiety. 

"  The  Emperor  inspected  the  line  of  his  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  at  every  moment  the  army 
was  reinforced  by  the  junction  of  dispersed 
bodies  of  troops,  which  were  continually  arriving. 
The  artillery  was  directed  on  Orleans.  The 
soldiers,  delighted  at  again  seeing  the  Emperor 
in  the  midst  of  them,  received  him  with  accla- 
mations of  the  most  unbounded  joy.  «  Paris  ! 
Paris  !'  was  the  cry,  and  the  officers,  brandishing 
their  sabres  in  the  air,  surrounded  Napoleon, 
exclaiming,  '  Sire,  lead  us  on  to  Paris/  '  Yes, 
my  friends/  replied  the  Emperor,  *  we  will  fly 
to  the  succour  of  Paris;  to-morrow  we  will 
commence  our  march.'  At  these  words  vivas 
and  shouts  of  all  kinds  rent  the  air. 

u  I  confess,"  observed  the  Duke,  "  that  my 
heart  beat  quickly.  At  that  moment  I  shared 
all  the  hopes  of  the  Emperor,  and  though  success 
was  far  from  sure,  yet  at  least  there  seemed  to 
exist  some  chances  in  its  favour.  Reduced  as 
Napoleon  was  to  such  an  extremity,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  attempt  this  coup-de-main. 

"  {  Well  ?'  said  he  to  me,  on  dismount- 
ing from  his  horse  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
chateau. 
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"  Sire,  I  replied,  this  is  your  last  stake  ;  your 
Majesty  ought  alone  to  decide. 

"  '  You  approve  of  my  determination,'  said  he, 
with  a  smile,  *  that  is  clear  ;'  and  with  an  easy  air 
he  passed  through  the  crowd  of  embroidered 
uniforms  which  still  encumbered  the  saloons. 

"  There,  various  and  conflicting  comments  were 
made  upon  passing  events.  The  young  generals, 
full  of  ardour,  and  regardless  of  fresh  toils,  em- 
braced with  delight  the  design  of  delivering  the 
capital  from  the  enemy ;  but  among  other  groups, 
composed  of  persons  who  no  longer  had  to  make 
their  fortune,  dissatisfaction,  though  not  loudly 
expressed,  was  plainly  manifested.  With  them 
the  idea  of  the  misery  which  might  result  to  indi- 
viduals from  a  battle  in  Paris  created  alarm. 
The  disposition  displayed  by  the  troops  to  go 
headlong  forward,  excited  any  feeling  but  confi- 
dence in  those  persons  who  were  cool  enough  to 
reason.  This  coup  de-t&e,  for  such  was  the  ex- 
pression used,  might,  it  was  said,  in  the  event  of 
success,  save  one  individual,  but  it  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  all  the  rest. 

"  I  was  made  acquainted  with  these  obser- 
vations by  some  persons  distinguished  by  their 
generous  feelings,  and  with  whom  honour  had 
far  greater  influence  than  any  personal  con- 
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siderations — men  who  never  thought  of  balancing 
their  fortune,  or  even  their  existence,  against  their 
duty  to  their  country.  I  was  tortured  by  anxiety, 
for  I  could  not  inform  the  Emperor  of  these 
things,  and  yet  on  the  following  day  the  move- 
ment on  Paris  was  to  begin.  In  the  evening, 
rumours  of  the  abdication  began  to  circulate. 
Napoleon,  who  had  still  something  to  learn  of 
the  perfidy  and  baseness  of  men,  had  confiden- 
tially disclosed  to  an  old  friend  the  communica- 
tion I  made  him  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia.  '  The  abdication  is  an  advisable  mea- 
sure ;  it  is  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to 
these  eternal  wars ;  it  is  now  time  to  think  of 
peace.7  Such  were  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
many,  and  in  the  event  of  Napoleon  refusing  to 
consent  to  the  proposition,  the  expediency  of 
forcing  him  was  already  spoken  of  by  some.  Be 
assured,"  continued  the  Duke,  "  that  all  that  I  am 
relating  is  correct  in  every  particular;  at  any  rate, 
I  speak  with  reserve  rather  than  exaggeration. 
My  heart  swells  with  indignation  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  deplorable  scenes;  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  I  can  persuade  myself  not  to  name 
those  illustrious  but  ungrateful  individuals ; 
but  it  would  not  be  right  to  put  a  brand  on 
our  former  national  glory.  After  this,  events 
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succeeded    each    other    with    irresistible    rapi- 
dity. 

"In  the  night,  the  Emperor  received  an  ex- 
press from  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  who  was  en- 
camped with  his  army  at  Essonne,  communicating 
the  senatus  consultum,  dated  the  evening  before. 
The  Senate  had  pronounced  the  forfeiture  of 
Napoleon.  The  aide-de-camp  who  brought  this 
intelligence  had  not  been  discreet,  for  it  was 
at  once  known  by  every  observing  person  at 
Fontainebleau ;  and  it  was  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation during  the  morning  of  the  4th. 

«  On  the  3rd,  orders  were  given  to  remove,  on 
the  following  day,  the  imperial  head  quarters, 
which  were  to  be  fixed  between  Ponthierry  and 
Essonne.  Still  it  was  easy  to  see  that  not  a  single 
dignitary  was  making  any  preparations  to  follow 
the  movement.  Napoleon  was  too  much  occu- 
pied to  perceive,  or  at  any  rate  he  affected  not  to 
perceive,  this  absence  of  all  activity.  He  went 
out  as  usual  at  12  o'clock  to  review  the  troops, 
and  all  who  had  heard  the  news  of  the  preceding 
night  anxiously  watched  his  movements;  but 
Napoleon  did  not  revoke  the  orders  which  he 
had  before  given. 

"  After  the  parade  he  was  ushered  into  his 
apartments  by  all  the  marshals  and  dignitaries 
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present.  Then  began  at  first  insinuations ;  repre- 
sentations followed  ;  then  warm  remonstrances ; 
and  at  last  a  declaration  that  they  would  not 
march  on  Paris.  It  is  impossible  to  describe 
what  Napoleon  suffered. 

A  few  hours  afterwards  the  Emperor  sent  for 
me.  His  countenance  was  fearfully  altered  ;  but 
his  expression  was  calm  and  his  bearing  firm. 
He  took  from  off  his  desk  a  paper  written  en- 
tirely with  his  own  hand,  and  presented  it  to  me. 
He  said, — c  Here  is  my  abdication,  Caulin- 
court ;  carry  it  to  Paris.'  Never  did  Napoleon 
appear  to  me  so  truly  grand  as  at  that  moment. 
Overcome  by  grief,  the  tears  glistened  in  my 
eyes.  <  Brave,  brave  friend/  cried  he ;  <  but 
those  ungrateful  men  !'  he  added,  with  strong 
emotion,  fi  they  will  live  to  regret  me/  He  then 
threw  himself  into  my  arms,  and  pressed  me 
several  times  to  his  agitated  breast.  6  Depart, 
Caulincourt !  depart  immediately  !'  said  he. 

"  Sire,  I  observed,  upon  an  occasion  of  so 
much  solemnity  and  importance,  charged  as  I 
am  to  bear  the  official  act  of  your  Majesty's 
abdication,  I  request  you  to  appoint  two  grand 
officers  of  the  empire  to  accompany  me. 

"  He  reflected  awhile.  {  Ney  and  Ragusa — 
Marmont  is  my  oldest  companion  in  arms.' 
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"  Sire,  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  is  not  here  :  the 
Duke  of  Tarento  will  be  a  worthy  representative 
of  the  army. 

(t  The  Emperor  was  undecided,  but  the  Duke 
de  Bassano  was  consulted.  He  observed,  that 
whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of  the  Duke  of 
Tarento,  he  was  a  man  of  honour,  and  would 
honourably  execute  his  mission.  Maret's  opi- 
nion was  well-founded  ;  the  demeanour  and  con- 
duct of  Macdonald  were  perfect. 

"  The  powers  were  drawn  up.  A  sombre 
melancholy  was  apparent  on  every  countenance. 
Having  given  his  last  instructions,  the  Emperor 
returned  to  his  cabinet.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  last  look  which  he  cast  on  me.  Ney,  Mac- 
donald, and  I,  immediately  stepped  into  a  car- 
riage ;  Rayneval  and  Rumigny  accompanied  us 
as  secretaries." 

"  Alas  !"  said  I  to  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
who  was  rising  to  take  leave,  "  what  a  sad 
termination  of  the  bold  project  of  marching  on 
Paris !" 

"  All  is  not  yet  told.  I  was  reserved  for 
other  sorrows ;  a  few  days  after  I  was  destined 
to  support  him  expiring  in  my  arms.  *  *  *  * 
You  will  now  understand  how  my  life  has  been 
worn  out  with  his." 

VOL.  II.  D 
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"  Ah  !"  thought  I,  "  it  may  be  easily  foreseen 
that  a  few  years  hence  you  will  both  die  the  same 
death."* 

*  The  Duke  de  Vicenza,  like  the   Emperor  Napoleon, 
died  of  a  cancer  in  the  stomach. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Duke  de  Vicenza's  arrival  in  Paris — His  interview  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander  —  Treason  of  the  Duke  de 
Ragusa — Mean  conduct  of  Marshal  Soult — Alexander's 
reasons  for  changing  his  intentions  with  respect  to  Na- 
poleon— The  Abbe  de  Pradt — His  pirouette — His  re- 
velations— The  Duke  de  Vicenza  at  the  council — The 
King  of  Prussia  and  General  Beurnonville — Schwartz- 
enberg,  Nesselrode,  Lichtenstein,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo — 
Marshal  Macdonald  pleads  the  cause  of  the  Empress 
and  the  King  of  Rome — The  Duke  joins  the  council — 
His  appearance  and  manner — Curious  remark  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander — The  French  and  the  Tartars- — The 
Duke  de  Vicenza  again  returns  to  Fontainebleau — The 
unconditional  abdication  proposed  —  Napoleon  rejects 
all  further  negotiation  with  the  Allies. 

"  We  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  evening  of  the 
4th,  and  I  obtained  a  few  moments'  conver- 
sation with  the  Emperor  Alexander  before  the 
meeting  of  the  council  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 
'Ah,'  cried  he,  perceiving  me,  'you  have  re- 
turned very  tardily/ 

"  Sire,  it  did  not  depend  on  me. 
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"  ( It  is  a  great  misfortune !' 

"  Has  your  Majesty,  then,  changed  your  in- 
tentions ? 

"  ( I  gave  you  my  word,  my  dear  Duke ;  but 
events  are  beyond  my  control,  and  they  proceed 
with  such  rapidity,  that  what  was  possible  yes- 
terday is  to-day  impossible/ 

"  But,  Sire,  I  am  the  bearer  of  the  act  of 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  favour 
of  the  King  of  Rome.  Marshals  Ney  and 
Macdonald  accompany  me  as  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  his  Majesty.  All  the  formalities  are 
prepared ;  nothing  can  now  impede  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty. 

"  c  My  dear  Duke,  when  I  told  you  to  use 
haste  I  had  my  reasons  for  so  doing,  I  knew 
the  ground  beneath  your  feet  was  slipping  away. 
When  you  departed,  the  position  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  was  still  imposing,  and  might  even 
become  perplexing  to  us.  The  successive  rallying 
of  troops  round  Fontainebleau,  their  devotion 
to  the  person  of  the  Emperor,  his  address,  his 
courage,  were  of  a  nature  to  create  alarm.  A 
coup-de-main  might  be  boldly  attempted  on 
Paris,  and  a  population  of  700,000  or  800,000 
souls  was  to  be  kept  in  check ;  all  these  things 
rendered  our  position  difficult.  These  were  grave 
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considerations,  and  I  gave  them  their  proper 
value.  But  to-day  the  position  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  not  the  same/ 

"  Your  Majesty  deceives  yourself;  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  has  at  his  command,  within,  at 
most,  the  circle  of  a  few  leagues,  80,000  men, 
who  loudly  demand  to  be  marched  upon  Paris, 
who  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
to  the  last  man,  and  whose  example  will  electrify 
the  capital. 

"  <  My  dear  Duke,'  interrupted  Alexander, 
'  I  am  truly  sorry  to  cause  affliction  to  you. 
You  are  in  complete  ignorance  as  to  what  is 
going  on.  The  senate  has  declared  the  for- 
feiture of  Napoleon/ 

"  I  know  it,  Sire ;  but  the  army  ? 

"  '  The  army  !  the  adherence  of  the  com- 
manders of  corps  are  pouring  in  from  all  parts. 
They  disguise,  under  the  pretext  of  submission  to 
the  mandates  of  the  great  body  of  the  state,  their 
eagerness  to  absolve  themselves  from  allegiance 
to  a  Sovereign  who  is  unfortunate.  Thus  to 
their  personal  interests  is  united  the  legality  of 
the  act.  Such  are  mankind,  my  dear  Duke/ 

"  Sire,  I  blush  for  those  of  my  countrymen 
who  have  thus  tarnished  the  honour  of  their  past 
lives.  But,  Sire,  these  shameful  exceptions  will 
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find  no  echo  in  the  army,  which  remains  devoted 
and  faithful  to  its  Sovereign. 

"  {  Again  you  are  mistaken,  Duke.  At  the 
very  moment  in  which  we  speak,  Fontainebleau 
is  uncovered,  and  the  person  of  Napoleon  is  in 
our  power/ 

"  What  say  you,  Sire?  cried  I.  Still  fresh 
treasons  ? 

"  '  They  who  are  anxious  for  the  triumph  of  a 
different  cause  from  yours,  my  dear  Duke,  have 
the  power  in  their  hands.  They  labour  to 
detach  from  the  party  of  Napoleon  the  most  in- 
fluential generals ;  and  as  every  man  looks  to 
his  own  fortune,  every  man  is  eager  to  secure  it. 
The  camp  of  Essonne  is  raised.'  I  recoiled  in 
dismay. 

"  '  The  camp  of  Essonne  is  raised,'  repeated 
Alexander ;  6  the  Duke  of  Ragusa  has  sent  in  his 
adherence,  and  that  of  his  division  of  the  army. 
The  troops  which  compose  it,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral Souh  .  .  ,  are  in  full  march  towards  Ver- 
sailles— what  more  shall  I  tell  you  ?' 

"  In  spite  of  the  many  bitter  deceptions  I 
had  witnessed,"  added  the  Duke,  "  this  intel- 
ligence struck  me  like  a  thunderbolt.  A  most 
singular  fact  was  connected  with  it.  The  man 
who  thus  deserted,  who  was  marching  his  troops 
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on  the  road  to  Versailles,  and  delivering  the 
Emperor  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy ;  this  Ge- 
neral Souh .  .  .,  had  come  the  evening  before  to 
Fontainebleau,  and,  under  pretexts  of  losses  and 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  extorted  from  the 
Emperor  two  thousand  crowns. 

"  I  need  scarcely  tell  you,"  pursued  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  "  that  the  secret  of  this  base  conduct 
did  not  escape  from  my  lips.  A  feeling  of  na- 
tional honour  withheld  me  from  betraying  to  a 
foreigner  such  base  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
Frenchman. 

"  Sire,  I  replied,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  I 
foresee  but  too  plainly  the  dispositions  I  shall 
find  in  the  council.  I  have  no  hope  but  in 
the  magnanimity  of  your  Majesty. 

"  *  I  am  hurried  along  by  circumstances/  replied 
Alexander.  '  The  abdication  has  been  too  long 
delayed.  In  politics,  threeilays  are  three  ages.  As 
long  as  the  Emperor  Napoleon  found  himself  sup- 
ported by  an  army  united  in  resolution  to  march 
to  Paris,  powerful  considerations  balanced  the 
schemes  proposed  by  the  adversaries  of  the  Im- 
perial cause.  But  now,  when  the  army  appears 
to  abandon  its  chief;  when  the  marshals  and 
generals  are  leading  away  the  soldiers  under  their 
command — now,  I  repeat,  the  question  is  en- 
tirely changed.  Fontainebleau  is  no  longer  an 
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imposing  military  position.  In  addition  to  this, 
all  the  persons  of  note  at  Fontainebleau  have  sent 
their  submissions,  and  have  here  in  Paris  an 

i  » 

emissary  who  treated  in  their  names?  Now, 
judge  for  yourself  what  I  could  do/ 

"  I  raised  my  hand  to  my  burning  brow,  and 
in  the  stupor  into  which  this  communication  had 
thrown  me  I  had  no  power  to  express  a  single 
thought. 

"  fi  During  your  absence,7  continued  Alexan- 
der, <  a  discussion  arose  on  the  subject  of  the 
regency.  Recriminations  go  for  little  when  an 
idea  arises  in  my  mind,  and  the  carrying  it  into 
execution  appears  jiist;  but,  my  dear  Duke,  your 
antagonists  are  skilful  persons.  Some  very  cu- 
rious things  have  taken  place.  A  droll  sort  of 
comedy  was  acted  in  our  presence  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Whether  anything  had  transpired 
which  took  place  at  our  conference ;  whether  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  made  any  confidants  at 
Fontainebleau,  I  know  not ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
the  affair  of  the  regency  and  your  promised 
arrival  were  known,  and  everything  around  us 
was  in  motion.  The  day  before  yesterday, 
Messrs,  de  Talleyrand,  d'Albert,  de  Jaucourt, 
the  Abbes  Louis  and  de  Montesquiore,  intro- 
duced the  question  of  the  regency,  and  contended 
against  it  with  all  tlieir  might.  There  was  no 
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want  of  complaints  and  accusations  against  your 
Emperor  ;  and  M.  de  Pradt  declared,  that 
neither  Bonaparte  or  his  family  had  any  parti- 
sans; that  all  France  earnestly  demanded  the 
Bourbons.  I  made  some  observations.  Then 
General  Dessolles,  addressing  me  personally, 
said,  in  an  impressive  tone : — "  Sire,  you  pro- 
mised, on  your  arrival  in  Paris,  not  to  treat 
with  Bonaparte,  and,  acting  on  that  promise, 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  declare  him  deposed, 
and  to  recal  the  Bourbons.  Now  to  declare  for 
the  regency  would  be  to  decree  the  continuation 
of  the  men  and  the  dynasty  of  the  empire. 
The  members  of  the  provisional  government 
would  then  have  "nothing  to  do  but  to  demand 
of  the  Allied  Powers  an  asylum  in  their  domi- 
nions." I  tell  you,  my  dear  friend,  the  men  who 
manage  the  affairs  of  your  country  are  very 
clever,  they  manoeuvre  well.  The  adherences  of 
the  civil  and  military  bodies  are  pouring  in. 
Amidst  the  manifestations,  whether  spontaneous 
or  advised,  my  position  is  the  more  difficult,  be- 
cause, instead  of  being  supported  by  my  allies,  I 
meet  on  their  part  an  active  resistance. 

"  4  It  is  not/  added  Alexander,  with  kindness, 
6  it  is  not  with  the  intention  of  breaking  my  word, 
Caulincourt,  that  I  present  to  your  eyes  so  many 
miseries ;  it  is  to  make  you  appreciate  the  diffi- 
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culties,  or,  let  us  speak  plainly,  the  impossibili- 
ties which  masters  my  good  wishes.' 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  I  exclaimed,  is 
betrayed,  basely  abandoned,  delivered  to  the 
enemy  by  the  very  men  who  ought  to  have  made 
for  him  a  rampart  of  their  bodies  and  their 
swords  !  This,  Sire,  is  horrible  !  horrible  ! 

"  Alexander's  countenance  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  bitter  disdain,  and,  placing  his  hand 
on  my  arm,  he  said — *  And  add,  Duke,  that  he  is 
betrayed  by  men  who  owe  him  everything, 
everything — their  fame,  their  fortune.  What  a 
lesson  for  us  Sovereigns !  Take  courage,  Cau- 
lincourt,  I  will  be  at  the  council  before  you. 
We  shall  see  what  can  be  done.' 

"  In  leaving  the  house  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, I  met  in  the  court-yard  M.  de  Pradt. 
He  was  incessantly  hovering  around  the  Sove- 
reigns, and  never  left  the  saloons  of  the  Allies.  I 
knew  his  underhanded  practices,  and  did  not  wish 
to  speak  to  him.  He,  however,  came  up  to  me, 
and,  with  the  easiest  air  in  the  world,  said,  '  I'm 
charmed  to  see  you,  Duke.'  I  looked  at  him 
without  returning  his  salutation.  '  Duke,'  added 
he,  rubbing  his  hands,  (you  know  that  is  a  habit 
he  has  got),  *  your  affairs  are  not  going  on  very 
well.  You  are  sinking  fast !'  I  was  no  longer 
master  of  myself.  You  are  a  villain,  said  I, 
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seizing  him  by  the  collar  and  shaking  him 
roughly.  But  what  could  I  do  with  a  grey- 
headed Abbe  ?  I  comprehended  how  ridiculous 
it  would  be  to  vent  my  fury  on  this  man,  and  I 
satisfied  myself  with  pushing  him  from  me  and 
making  him  pirouette.  And,"  added  the  Duke, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  <6  That  was  as  much 
vengeance  as  he  was  worth." 

"The  Abbe de  Pradt,"  said  I,  "has not  revealed 
this  episode  in  his  famous  revelations  of  April, 
1814;  and  yet  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  own 
that  he  has  shewn  great  candour  of  cynicism  in 
the  account  he  has  given  of  his  own  feats." 

"  He  neither  forgot  nor  forgave  the  pirouette" 
continued  the  Duke,  "  and  when  all  was  lost, 
he  pursued  me  with  his  venom  and  malice.  It 
was  a  matter  of  glory  and  profit  to  him  to  per- 
secute the  advocate  of  the  Bonapartes.  It  was 
a  title  by  which  favours  were  to  be  obtained  ; 
and,  apropos  of  that,  is  it  not  one  of  the  most 
revolting  scandals  inflicted  by  the  restoration, 
that  the  dignity  of  Grand  Chancellor  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  should  have  been  conferred 
on  the  Abbe  de  Pradt?— The  Abbe  de  Pradt, 
perjured  in  all  his  oaths,  become  the  most  bitte/- 
enemy  of  his  benefactors  !  The  Abbe  de  Pradt, 
in  short,  is  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour !  But  let  us  leave  these  miserable 
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creatures.  It  is  really  impossible  to  touch  upon 
that  epoch  without  exhumating  something  dis- 
graceful to  human  nature. 

"  Whilst  yet  excited  by  this  absurd  rencontre," 
continued  the  Duke,  "  I  rejoined  Macdonald  and 
Ney ;  I  did  not  tell  them  what  I  had  learned 
from  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Our  mission  was 
sufficiently  thorny,  and  I  refrained  from  lacerat- 
ing the  feelings  of  two  men  charged  with  me  to 
defend  the  interests  of  Napoleon. 

*'  We  betook  ourselves  to  the  council ;  I  wish 
I  could  carry  you  with  me  into  the  saloon  of  the 
Allies ;  give  you  an  exact  idea  of  the  assembly, 
composed  of  our  enemies,  and  of  those  base 
Frenchmen  who,  having  mounted  the  cockade 
of  foreigners,  aided  them  in  their  efforts  to 
enslave  France.  But  why  should  I  attempt  to 
describe  that  which  is  beyond  all  description  : 
the  mute  play  of  the  faces,  the  attitudes,  the 
gestures  of  the  different  actors  ;  and  yet,  therein 
lies  the  whole  spirit  of  a  great  drama. 

"  When  we  entered,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
was  talking  earnestly  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
in  the  embrasure  of  a  window.  On  the  left  hand 
of  William,  and  a  little  behind  him,  stood  Gene- 
ral Beurnonville.  The  discussion  appeared  ani- 
mated. The  King  of  Prussia,  in  replying  to 
Alexander,  appeared  always  to  summon  his  aco- 
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lyte,  who,  with  an  obsequious  bow,  approved  his 
words,  spoken,  doubtless,  in  opposition  to  those 
of  the  Czar.  I  understood  afterwards  that  Ge- 
neral Beurnonville,  when  he  carried  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  the  important  news  of  the  defection 
of  Marmont  and  of  his  division,  prevailed  on  his 
Majesty  to  reject  with  firmness  the  regency  which 
was  about  to  be  proposed  to  the  council  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Napoleon.  Matters  were  so 
managed  that  each  Sovereign,  or  each  represen- 
tative of  a  power,  was  circumvented,  besieged, 
and  harassed  by  one  of  those  men  whose  names 
have  acquired  so  miserable  a  celebrity. 

"  A  little  further  off,  Schwartzenberg,  Nessel- 
rode,  Lichtenstein,  and  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  were 
grouped  together.  This  last-mentioned  person- 
age made  "himself  remarkable  by  the  vivacity  of 
his  gestures;  he  talked  with  warmth,  and  this 
could  only  arise  from  his  urging  measures  of 
rigour  against  Napoleon.  Near  this  group  the 
partizans  of  the  royalists  were  buzzing  about  and 
fidgeting.  From  an  air  of  joy  on  their  faces, 
the  arrogance  and  self-possession  of  their  manner, 
it  was  easy  to  judge  that  they  were  well  assured 
of  the  success  of  their  intrigues,  and  had  no 
doubt  respecting  the  issue  of  the  conference 
about  to  be  opened. 

"  Our  arrival  put  an  end  to  the  separate  con- 
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versations.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia  approached  a  large  table  covered 
with  a  green  cloth,  which  occupied  the  middle  of 
the  room.  They  sat  down,  and  each  person 
took  his  place. 

"  I  laid  before  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in 
the  name  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  act  of 
abdication  in  favour  of  the  King  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  Regent. 

"  King  William  spoke  first,  and  coolly  observed 
that  subsequent  events  no  longer  permitted  the 
Powers  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 
The  wishes  of  France  for  the  return  of  her 
ancient  Sovereigns  was  manifest  on  all  sides.  The 
first  body  in  the  state,  the  senate,  supported  by 
the  assent  of  the  citizens,  having  declared  Na- 
poleon deposed  from  the  throne,  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  could  not  mix  themselves  up  in  the 
affairs  of  the  French  Government,  and  recognise, 
contrary  to  the  declaration  of  the  senate,  the 
dethroned  Emperor's  right  to  dispose  of  the 
crown  of  France. 

"  Marshal  Macdonald  exposed  with  force  the 
high  political  considerations  which  ought  toinduce 
the  Allied  Powers  to  recognise  the  act  of  abdica- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Empress  and  her  son.  '  The 
Emperor,'  said  he,  *  holds  the  crown  from  the 
French  nation ;  he  resigns  it  for  the  purpose  of 
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obtaining  general  peace.  The  Allied  Powers 
having  declared  that  he  was  the  only  obstacle  to 
peace,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  himself 
when  the  interests  of  his  country  are  concerned. 
But  if  they  deny  him  the  right  of  abdicating  in 
favour  of  his  son,  great  misfortunes  may  result 
therefrom.  The  army,  entirely  devoted  to 
its  chief,  is  still  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  its  blood  in  support  of  the  rights  of  its 
Sovereign.' 

"  A  smile  of  disdain  followed  this  declaration  ; 
in  a  certain  part  of  the  room  whisperings  were 
heard ;  at  the  same  moment  Marshal  the  Duke 
of  Ragusa  was  announced.  He  entered  holding 
his  head  erect,  and  with  a  smile  upon  his  lips. 
Shaking  of  hands  and  congratulations  were  ex- 
changed between  him  and  some  personages  who 
went  to  meet  him. 

"  The  effect  which  his  presence  produced  is  not 
to  be  described.  There  is,  in  the  contemplation 
of  a  bad  action,  something  revolting  to  generous 
minds.  Thus  a  sensation  of  stupor  pervaded 
the  majority  of  the  assembly.  It  may  be  said, 
that  in  the  presence  of  this  incarnate  treason, 
there  was  not  strength  to  add  insult  to  the 
misfortunes  which  pursued  the  vanquished 
hero. 

"  But  personal  interest  soon  banished  these 
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generous  emotions,  and  this  was  natural  enough. 
The  occasion  was  so  favourable  for  the  Allies  ! 
France  was  surrendered,  and  delivered  over  to 
their  mercy.  Our  very  enemies  had  never 
dreamed  of  so  easy  a  conquest.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  said  to  me  one  day,  '  I  truly  believe 
that  if  we  had  wished  to  place  Kutusoff  upon  the 
throne  of  France,  they  would  have  cried  out  Vive 
Kutusoff  !'" 

"  Really,"  said  I,  to  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
"  in  that  idea  the  Tartar  expressed  a  good  deal 
of  contempt  for  us." 

"  Alas !  there  is  no  Tartar,  be  he  serf  or 
prince,  who  would  not  shrink  from  the  baseness 
which  dishonours  this  passage  of  our  history. 
Recollect  the  noble  blind  peasant,  Petrowisk  ; 
think  of  Moscow  and  its  magnificent  palaces, 
burned  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  country,  and  between 
those  savages,  inspired  with  sublime  patriotism, 
and  ourselves,  you  will  make  a  most  sorrowful 
comparison. 

"  I  continually  run  away  from  my  subject," 
pursued  the  Duke ;  "  it  is  because,  when  I 
talk  on  these  matters,  I  feel,  in  spite  of  myself, 
those  emotions  revive  over  which  years  have 
rolled. 

"  The  arrival  of  Marmont  rendered  it  unneces- 
sary to  resume  the  subject  under  discussion.  The 
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considerations  we  had  attempted  to  establish  no 
longer  existed,  and  on  both  sides  explanations 
had  become  idle.  In  fact,  the  defection  of  the 
camp  at  Essonne,  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army  of  Fontainebleau,  delivered  the  Emperor 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  his  enemies.  Already 
one  corps  of  the  Russian  army,  by  a  movement 
combined  with  the  retreat  of  the  French  troops, 
was  echeloned  from  Paris  upon  Essonne,  and 
covered  all  that  bank  of  the  Seine.  In  this  state 
of  things  a  conditional  abdication  was  no  longer 
to  be  thought  of.  Napoleon  was  said  to  be 
deposed  from  the  throne  by  the  wish  of  the 
nation  and  the  army.  The  powers  could  not  mix 
themselves  up  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France 
in  any  thing.  An  unconditional  abdication  must 
be  sent  to  Paris  as  quickly  as  possible.  Such  was 
in  substance  the  declaration  to  which  it  was  our 
business  to  submit.  Every  instant  dispatches 
arrived,  which  were  joyfully  transferred  from 
hand  to  hand — they  were  adherences.  Thus  to 
all  the  humiliations  of  defeat  was  added  the  in- 
expressible disgust  caused  by  the  presence  of 
certain  Frenchmen  assisting  as  conquerors  in  the 
disasters  of  their  country. 

*e  We  retired  in  consternation.  Our  duty 
was  not  now  to  dispute  for  the  throne,  but  to 
watch  for  the  personal  security  of  the  Emperor. 
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This  idea  prevailed  over  every  other  :  it  pursued 
me  without  intermission.  The  only  means  of 
preserving  the  Emperor  was  to  place  him,  by  a 
treaty,  under  the  safeguard  of  the  Powers.  What 
a  sad  alternative  ! 

"  An  unconditional  abdication  was  the  sacri- 
fice for  which  the  future  fate  of  Napoleon,  and 
that  of  his  family,  would  be  guaranteed.  Time 
pressed.  But,  said  I,  who  amongst  us  will  take 
upon  himself  to  be  the  bearer  of  this  fresh 
blow  ? 

"  You,'  answered  Ney,  with  a  tone  of  sor- 
row, e  you  are  the  friend  of  his  heart,  and  you 
can,  better  than  any  other,  soften  the  bitterness 

of  this  news For  my  part,  I  have  no 

courage  but  in  the  presence  of   an  enemy.     I 

can  never,  never  go  and  say  coldly  to  him ' 

(Poor  Ney  !  But  his  admirable  military  career, 
his  lamentable  end,  should  cover  all  his  faults.) 

"  Macdonald,  filled  with  grief,  kept  a  mourn- 
ful silence.  At  length,  taking  my  hand,  which 
he  pressed  with  affection, — '  It  is  a  sorrowful,  a 
most  sorrowful  mission,  but  you  only  can  fulfil 
it  to  the  Emperor,  whose  entire  confidence  you 
possess.' 

"  Macdonald  appreciated  the  difficulties  of 
this  terrible  task  which  devolved  on  me.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Emperor,  exasperated 
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by  this  last  exigency,  would  resume  the  project 
of  continuing  the  war. 

"  I  departed.  The  distance  from  Paris  to 
Fontainebleau  appeared  to  me  so  short,  that  when 
my  carriage  entered  the  court  of  the  castle  I  was 
struck  with  it  as  with  a  thing  unexpected.  I  re- 
mained, as  it  were,  transfixed  in  my  seat,  the 
prey  of  despair.  Was  I,  then,  destined  only 
to  approach  the  Emperor  to  give  him  torture  ? 
I  revolted  at  the  misery  of  my  destiny  which 
forced  upon  me  the  office  of  inflicting  pain  on 
him  whom  with  my  blood  I  would  have  ransomed 
from  his  sufferings.  For  a  week  I  had  a  hun- 
dred times  defied  fate  to  make  me  more  wretched, 
and  fate  unrelenting  appeared  every  hour  to 
throw  back  my  defiance.  I  sprang  from  my 
carriage,  and  reached  the  cabinet  of  the  Em- 
peror almost  running.  I  know  not  how  it  hap- 
pened that  there  was  no  one  there  to  announce 
me.  I  opened  the  door.  Sire,  it  is  Caulin- 
court,  said  I,  and  I  entered. 

"  (  Already !'  and  his  penetrating  and  rapid 
glance  appeared  to  wish  to  pluck  my  thoughts 
from  my  lips. 

"  He  was  seated  at  a  window  looking  out  upon 
the  gardens.  His  livid  complexion,  the  disorder 
of  his  dress,  made  me  fearful  that  he  had  been 
watching  all  night,  and  I  could  not  find  courage 
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to  commence  the  sad  subject  which  had  brought 
me  back.  f  The  defection  of  Essonne,'  said  he, 
with  an  effort,  '  has  served  as  an  excuse  for  new 
pretensions,  is  it  not  so  ?  Now  that  I  am  aban- 
doned, openly  betrayed,  there  are  other  con- 
ditions ?  Let  me  see,  what  do  they  now 
demand  ?' 

"  I  explained  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  his  military  and  political  position,  through 
the  defection  of  his  troops.  I  related  my  conver- 
sation with  Alexander,  and  all  that  had  passed  in 
the  council,  except  the  arrival  of  Marmont  in 
the  saloon  of  the  Allies — Marmont,  whom  he 
called  his  oldest  companion  in  arms,  and  whose 
name  had  sprung  spontaneously  from  his  lips 
when  he  was  selecting  plenipotentiaries  to  intrust 
with  the  care  of  defending  his  interests.  I  could 
not  in  truth  speak  of  that  man.  Napoleon,  too, 
disdained  to  pronounce  a  name  now  sullied  with 
odious  treason. 

"  I  had  ceased  to  speak,  and  the  Emperor, 
struck  with  a  stupor,  remained  absorbed  in  his 
reflections.  '  We  must  break  off  these  nego- 
tiations, which  have  become  so  humiliating,'  said 
he,  at  length,  in  an  altered  tone.  '  War  and  its 
hazards  offer  nothing  worse  than  such  conditions. 
I  will  not  accept  them/ 

"  But  it  was  not  in  the  ardent  and  fiery  organi- 
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zation  of  Napoleon  to  reason  coolly,  when  he 
could  pour  forth  the  feelings  of  his  heart.  A  first 
impression  almost  always  found  him  master  of 
himself,  after  that  the  lava  which  flowed  in  his 
veins  made  his  imagination  burst  like  a  volcano, 
and  cast  forth  fire  and  flames.  Then  his  eyes 
flashed,  the  tones  of  his  voice  became  awful, 
the  expression  of  his  face  became  lofty  and 
terrible,  and  all  the  force,  all  the  energy,  all  the 
power  of  human  intelligence  appeared  concen- 
trated within  him  in  his  nature  in  gigantic  pro- 
portions. 

"  All  at  once,  thrusting  aside  with  violence  the 
stool  on  which  one  of  his  legs  was  resting,  he 
arose  and  rushed  towards  his  desk,  on  which 
were  opened  maps  stuck  full  of  pins. 

" {  Do  they  suppose,'  cried  he,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  '  do  these  arrogant  conquerors  suppose 
that  they  are  masters  of  France  because  treason 
has  opened  to  them  the  gates  of  Paris  ?  If  a 
handful  of  vile  conspirators  have  planned  my 
destruction,  the  nation  has  not  ratified  the  infa- 
mous deed.  I  will  summon  my  people  around 
me.  Fools  !  they  cannot  conceive  that  a  man 
like  me  only  ceases  to  be  formidable  when  he  is 
laid  in  the  tomb.  To-morrow,  in  one  hour,  I 
will  shake  off  the  fetters  with  which  they  have 
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bound  me,  and  rise  stronger  and   more  terrible 
than  ever,  at  the  head  of  j  30,000  warriors. 

"  6  Attend  to  my  calculation,  Caulincourt : 
I  have  here  around  me  25,000  men  of  my 
guards.  Those  giants,  the  terror  of  the  legions  of 
the  enemy,  shall  form  the  nucleus  round  which 
I  will  rally  the  army  of  Lyons,  30,000  strong. 
These,  with  Grenier's  corps  of  18,000  just  arrived 
from  Italy,  Suchet's  15,000,  and  the  40,000 
scattered  under  the  command  of  Soult,  make 
altogether  an  army  of  130,000  men.  I  am 
master  of  all  the  strong  places  in  France  and 
Italy,  though  I  know  not  as  yet  whether  they 
contain  aught  but  felons  and  traitors.  I  am 
again  upon  my  feet,'  said  he,  raising  his  head 
proudly,  '  assisted  by  this  same  sword  which  has 
opened  to  me  every  capital  in  Europe.  I  am 
still  the  chief  of  the  bravest  army  in  the  whole 
world — of  those  French  battalions  of  which  no 
portion  has  suffered  a  defeat.  I  will  exhort 
them  to  the  defence  of  their  country  by  the 
principles  and  in  the  name  of  liberty.  Above 
my  eagles  shall  be  inscribed  "  Independence  and 
our  country,"  and  my  eagles  will  again  be 
terrible !  If  the  chiefs  of  the  army,  who  owe 
their  splendour  to  my  conquests,  wish  for  repose, 
let  them  retire.  I  will  find  among  those  who 
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now   wear   worsted  epaulettes,   men    fit    to  be 
generals  and  marshals.' 

"  During  this  vehement  sally  the  Emperor 
strode  up  and  down  his  cabinet  with  quick  steps. 
All  at  once  he  stopped,  and  said,  *  Be  seated, 
Caulincourt;  write  to  Ney  and  Macdonald  to 
return  directly ;  all  is  broken  off.' 

"  Sire,  I  pray  your  Majesty  to  take  time  to 
reflect  before  you  adopt  an  extreme  measure. 

" '  All  has  been  reflected  upon/  replied  he, 
drily ;  '  I  have  not  the  choice  of  means.' 

"  Your  Majesty  has  given  way  to  natural  irri- 
tation ;  but,  Sire,  circumstances  have  acquired  a 
weight  which  does  not  permit  a  step  to  be  taken 
before  having  confronted  in  every  aspect  the 
chances  which  may  ensue. 

"  {  I  renounce  all  negotiation.  They  have 
rejected  the  personal  sacrifice  which  I  imposed 
upon  myself  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  the  peace 
and  the  repose  of  France.  They  have  insolently 
refused  my  abdication,  and  I  retract  it.  I  will 
prepare  for  the  conflict;  my  place  is  marked  out 
above  or  below  the  surface  of  a  field  of  battle. 
May  the  French  blood,  which  is  again  about  to 
flow,  fall  upon  the  wretches  who  wish  the  ruin  of 
their  country  !' 

"It  was  useless  at  that  moment  to  attempt  to 
enter  rpon  a  calm  and  dispassionate  discussion. 
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I  knew  the  Emperor.  He  would  firmly  resist 
opposition  long  sustained  ;  but  he  would  yield  to 
a  great  misfortune,  and  attempt  to  resume  at  a 
later  opportunity  these  distressing  questions.  I 
asked  his  leave  to  retire.  '  We  are  most  un- 
fortunate, Caulincourt,  for  I  and  you  are  one. 
Go,  and  we  will  speak  of  this  when  I  see  you 
again/  " 
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Reflections  on  the  condition  of  France — Napoleon's  impru- 
dent confidence — Continued  examples  of  ingratitude  and 
desertion — Insinuations  against  the  Duke  de  Vicenza — 
Dignified  manner  of  the  Duke  —  Fontainebleau  sur- 
rounded by  foreign  troops — Napoleon  consults  with  the 
marshals — He  will  not  consent  to  the  deposition  of  the 
Empress  and  the  King  of  Rome — Napoleon  signs  the  act 
of  his  abdication — Conferences  of  the  Allies — Discus- 
sion on  Napoleon's  future  place  of  residence — Messages 
from  Napoleon  to  the  Duke  de  Vicenza — Definitive  treaty 
of  the  Allies — Napoleon's  despair — A  presentiment. 

"  WHEN  I  got  to  my  own  quarters,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  I  threw  myself  upon  my  bed.  All  that 
the  Emperor  had  uttered  entered  deeply  into 
my  heart.  I  could  have  shed  tears  on  beholding 
the  powerlessness  to  which  such  means  and  such 
energy  were  reduced  ;  but  there  is  at  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts  something  which  revolts  at  the  idea 
of  insult  offered  to  our  country.  I  trembled  at 
the  resolutions  of  the  Emperor.  Doubtless  he 
could  for  some  time  have  prolonged  the  war,  but 
the  best  blood  of  France  would  have  been  shed 
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in  useless  victories.  Six  hundred  thousand 
foreigners  covered  the  soil;  their  reserves, 
collected  upon  the  frontiers,  waited  but  the 
signal  to  pour  themselves  upon  our  provinces. 
Rebellion  was  in  the  heart  of  France,  in  the 
capital  of  which  one  hundred  thousand  bayonets 
protected  treason,  and  supported  an  illegal  go- 
vernment de  facto.  Though  convinced  by  these 
considerations,  so  pregnant  with  misfortunes  and 
disasters,  yet  I  could  not  approve  the  projects  of 
the  Emperor.  My  duty  imposed  upon  me  the 
unpleasant  task  of  opposing  them, — of  pointing 
out  to  him  the  dark  picture  of  the  calamities 
which  he  would  bring  upon  our  country  by 
carrying  into  execution  such  desperate  measures. 
I  knew  that  I  had  but  little  time  left.  Hours 
and  minutes  were  vanishing  rapidly.  Now  that 
I  am  in  cold  blood,  I  cannot  comprehend,  I 
cannot  conceive,  how  I  resisted,  during  twenty 
days,  the  fatigue  of  body  and  the  torment  of 
mind  which  assailed  me.  My  position  in  rela- 
tion to  Napoleon  was  completely  different  from 
that  of  others.  No  person  partook,  or  could 
partake,  his  grief  to  the  same  degree  as  I  did ; 
and  when  he  said  « You  and  I  are  one,'  he 
expressed  in  a  few  words  the  communion  of 
feeling  between  us. 

"  Nothing  can  describe  the  confusion  which 
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reigned  on  all  sides,  and  in  all  things,  during 
this  episode  of  the  abdication.  I  will  tell  you  at 
the  proper  time  a  very  curious  trait  which  relates 
to  the  brave  General  Leval ;  but  let  us  return  to 
the  Castle  of  Fontainebleau,  where  so  many 
sufferings  were  forged  by  evil  passions. 

"  The  Emperor,  who  possessed  great  nobleness 
of  sentiment,  could  not  comprehend  baseness  and 
perfidy.  Thus  it  never  entered  his  thoughts  that 
he  was  surrounded  by  people  who  waited  with 
impatience  to  be  released  from  their  various 
obligations  to  him,  to  run  to  Paris  to  carry  the 
assurances  of  their  devotion  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. Napoleon  confided  in  one  or  two  of  his  old 
acquaintances,  whom  he  thought  devoted  to  him, 
the  news  which  he  had  received,  the  bad  success 
of  our  negotiations,  and  his  projects :  he  un- 
bosomed himself  without  distrust,  and,  in  retir- 
ing from  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor,  these  con- 
fidants went  and  spread  alarm  and  irritation 
amongst  the  impatient. 

"  The  rupture  of  the  negotiations  produced  a 
general  explosion  of  outcries,  reproaches,  and 
fury,  throughout  the  gilded  galleries  of  the 
palace.  If  the  cabinet  and  the  waiting  hall  were 
deserted,  everybody  had  at  his  own  abode  his 
coterie  and  his  adherents  eager  to  hear  news 
from  Paris,  and  all  were  of  one  mind  to  reject 
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the  determination  of  Napoleon,  which  tended  to 
prolong  the  war.  Since  he  had  become  unfor- 
tunate, he  was  only  thought  capable  of  com- 
mitting errors. 

"  It  was  not  to  his  regal  circle  that  Napoleon 
should  have  confided  his  projects.  He  should 
have  entered  sword  in  hand  the  chamber  in  which 
his  mournful  and  silent  officers  were  grouped 
together,  and  have  said  to  them,  '  To  us,  my 
friends,  belongs  the  honour  of  avenging  France !' 
At  a  few  paces  distant,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case, he  would  have  found  his  soldiers;  and, 
saluted  by  their  acclamations,  he  should  have 
rushed  with  his  cohorts  from  the  Castle  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  upon  the  field  of  battle.  He  would 
have  hurried  along  with  him  all  those  brave  men* 
whom  the  feelings  of  youth  and  pure  courage 
render  always  ready  to  rally  round  their  country's 
banners ! 

"  General  Bonaparte  would  have  done  so. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  influenced  by  the 
habits  of  a  throne.  He  sought  for  support  in  the 
great  functionaries  of  his  crown,  and  these  men, 
enervated,  shrunk  from  adversity.  The  empire 
was  falling  to  pieces !  what  matter  if  the  com- 
motion touched  not  their  hotels  and  their 
chateaux ! 

"  On  my  first  return  to  Paris  they  were  be- 
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ginning  to  murmur,  but  silently  !  They  were, 
however,  increasing ;  the  time  for  caution  was 
past.  They  were  able  to  express  their  thoughts 
without  danger,  and  they  expressed  them  loudly. 
They  had  had  enough  of  the  empire.  If  Na- 
poleon was  unfortunate,  who's  fault  was  it?  Was 
that  a  reason  why  men  were  to  sacrifice  them- 
selves, their  situations,  the  interests  of  their  fa- 
milies, to  extravagant  projects  ?  The  new  revo- 
lution was  a  grand  event,  affecting  every  French 
interest ;  and  if  one  single  person  were  sacrificed, 
there  would  be  but  a  single  misfortune  to  deplore. 
Others  called  to  mind,  that  the  Bourbons  were 
old  Frenchmen — that  they  reigned  over  our 
fathers.  These  particulars,  which  for  a  long 
time  I  had  forgotten,  came  all  at  once  into  my 
recollection ! 

"  New  vacancies  were  perceptible  every  hour. 
It  was,  who  shall  find  a  pretext  to  go  to  Paris. 
They  quitted  their  posts  without  permission,  for- 
getting the  wants  of  the  service,  indifferent  about 
pleasing  or  displeasing  him  from  whom  they  no 
longer  expected  anything.  But  why,  said  they, 
is  the  abdication  so  long  delayed  ?  When  will 
this  end  ?  At  length  each  became  master  of  his 
own  actions.  His  indecisions,  his  slowness,  his 
warlike  notions,  compromised  the  position  of  the 
whole  world.  The  new  government  received 
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with  welcome  all  who  arrived  from  the  army. 
What  would  be  left  for  the  last  comer  ?  This 
state  of  things  was  intolerable,  and  the  burden  of 
the  song  in  every  mouth  was, '  This  must  come  to 
an  end/ 

"  These  base  feelings  were  openly  expressed. 
The  mask  was  raised;  the  regency  was  rejected ; 
the  son  of  Napoleon  was  expelled  the  throne. 
It  was  nonsense  to  remain  in  the  ante-chambers 
of  Fontainebleau  when  favours  were  showered 
down  at  Paris." 

4<  Heavens  !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  what  a  hideous 
picture  do  you  draw  of  the  baseness  of  the  world ! 
In  your  place,  Duke,  I  do  believe  I  should  have 
fled  from  Fontainebleau,  and,  avoiding  every 
human  being,  have  stopped  not  till  I  had  reached 
the  retirement  of  the  forests." 

"  But,"  continued  the  Duke,  sorrowfully, 
"  this  picture  which  brings  the  tears  of  indig- 
nation into  your  eyes,  is  but  a  sketch.  Ask  those 
men  of  honour  who  were  still  to  be  found  at 
head  quarters, — they  will  relate  to  you  unheard 
of  things. 

"  You  will  readily  suppose  that  the  time  I  did 
not  pass  with  the  Emperor  I  passed  in  my  own 
quarters.  I  need  scarcely  assure  you,"  added 
the  Duke,  with  animation,  "  that  no  treasonable 
language  was  uttered  within  the  threshold  of  my 
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door.  I  would  have  thrown  out  of  the  window 
the  first  person  who  should  have  dared  to  say  a 
word  hostile  to  the  Emperor.  They  knew  it : 
thus  I  was  assailed  by  their  anathemas  and  their 
rage.  They  pretended  that  if,  through  false  pity, 
I  could  not  soften  to  the  Emperor  the  sentiments 
which  prevailed  in  respect  to  him  in  Paris,  yet 
if,  in  a  few  words,  I  should  tell  him  the  truth, 
and  threaten  no  longer  to  mix  myself  in  his 
affairs,  he  would  soon  hasten  to  sign  the  abdi- 
cation. Thus  they  pretended  that  I  was  the 
indirect  cause  of  the  delays  which  deferred  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon.  They  took  it  very  ill 
of  me,  and  as  I  was  deeply  compromised  in  the 
cause  of  the  vanquished,  and  pleaded  his  cause 
with  all  and  against  all,  I  had  already  become  a 
man  whom  they  avoided  ;  some  through  fear  of 
being  compromised,  and  others  because  they 
knew  that  in  my  presence  they  could  not  but 
blush.  Thus,  when  we  met  face  to  face,  the 
most  generous  of  them  affected  an  interest  and 
a  solicitude  about  my  health — it  seemed  much 
altered  by  my  continual  fatigues  and  journeys. 
Some  esprits  forts  carried  their  magnanimity  so 
far  as  to  offer  me  their  hands.  You  know  me,'* 
said  he,  laughing.  "  You  can  figure  to  yourself 
with  what  an  air  I  received  these  marks  of 
kindness." 
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We  all  laughed.  Those  who  knew  the  air  of 
dignity,  and  the  polished  stateliness  of  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  may  form  an  idea  of  the  manner 
with  which  he  could  reduce  these  poor  fools  to 
their  proper  places.  The  Duke  de  Vicenza,  who 
was  tall  and  erect,  possessed  an  elegance  and 
dignity  of  manner  which  rendered  him  imposing 
to  his  superiors,  and  amongst  his  equals  classed 
him  by  himself.  I  know  no  one,  not  even  the  Em- 
peror, who  could  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
treating  him  with  anything  approaching  to  dis- 
respect. 

c<  Nevertheless,"  continued  the  Duke,  "  it  was 
but  too  true  that  the  refusal  of  the  Emperor  to 
abdicate  rendered  his  personal  position  most 
critical.  For  my  part,  I  felt  a  mortal  inquietude. 
The  provisional  government,  which  wished  the 
complete  ruin  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Allies,  who 
feared  some  desperate  enterprise  on  his  part, 
were  made  acquainted  with  all  that  was  passing 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Emperor.  They  dreaded 
one  of  those  bold  determinations  which  oftener 
than  once  had  astonished  Europe. 

"  The  time  which  had  passed  since  my  depar- 
ture from  Paris  had  been  usefully  employed. 
They  had  not  lost  an  hour.  When  I  arrived  at 
Fontainebleau  I  directed  a  confidential  officer  to 
send  out  scouts.  He  returned  in  the  evening, 
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and  announced  that  foreign  troops  occupied  all 
the  avenues  round  Fontainebleau.  The  Russian 
army  was  spread  over  the  right  bank  of  the 
Seine,  from  Melun  to  Montereau  ;  another 
force  had  taken  up  its  position  between  Essonne 
(abandoned  by  our  troops)  and  Paris;  other 
divisions  barricaded  the  roads  to  Chartres  and 
Orleans;  others,  again,  which  had  pursued  us 
almost  step  by  step  upon  the  roads  of  Champagne 
and  Burgundy,  had  formed  military  establish- 
ments in  the  whole  country  between  the  Yonne 
and  the  Loire.  In  short,  a  vast  net  was  spread 
round  Fontainebleau,  and  at  the  first  signal  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  could  rush 
upon  the  little  army  which  yet  guarded  Na- 
poleon. 

"  This  information  was  correct.  It  was  ob- 
tained by  an  intelligent  officer,  on  whose  fidelity 
I  could  rely.  I  ran  to  the  Emperor.  He  re- 
flected a  few  moments.  '  Not  an  hour  is  lost 
by  these  people/  said  he ;  « but  a  road  which  is 
closed  against  couriers  can  soon  be  opened  by 
fifty  thousand  men.  Ah,  parUeu  !  this  is  what 
will  give  an  advantage  to  the  councillors  of 
peace  at  any  price.  If  this  news  be  known,  we 
shall  see  many  more  of  them/ 

"  This  news,  Sire,  is  as  yet  known  only  to 
yourself,  and  to  two  men  of  honour,  who  will 
E3 
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keep  the  secret.  But,  after  all,  its  publicity 
would  add  nothing  to  the  real  dangers  which 
surround  your  Majesty.  I  conjure  you,  Sire, 
decide — 

«  < Dangers  !'  he  exclaimed,  *  I  fear 

them  not.  A  useless  life  is  a  heavy  burden  !  I 
will  not  long  support  it.  But  before  I  decide, 
before  I  come  to  a  terrible  decision,  Caulincourt, 
I  wish  to  consult  with  the  marshals ;  I  wish  to 
know  if  my  cause,  if  that  of  my  family,  is  no 
longer  the  cause  of  France,  and  then — then  I 
will  decide.' 

"  At  this  moment  the  Prince  de  Neufchatel 
and  several  marshals  entered.  Their  counte- 
nances were  embarrassed.  The  conversation 
commenced  with  some  commonplace  expressions. 
Berthier,  biting  his  nails,  muttered  some  words. 
He  had,  he  said,  sent  some  orderly  officers  to 
several  points.  All  their  reports  were  unani- 
mous ;  the  enemy  was  advancing,  and  taking  up 
his  position  round  Fontainebleau. 

tf  '  I  know  it,'  interrupted  the  Emperor, 
drily. 

"But  they  had  not  come  merely  to  announce 
this  bad  news.  Very  soon  each  of  them  gave 
his  opinion,  and  if  they  did  not  yet  dare  to  give 
decisive  advice,  they  discussed  the  dangers  which 
menaced  Fontainebleau.  During  this  conversa- 
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tion  the  Emperor  evinced  admirable  dignity. 
He  adverted  to  the  two  conditions  imposed  by 
the  Allies.  The  personal  sacrifice  which  they 
required  of  him  he  was  resigned  to,  but  to  con- 
sent to  the  deposition  of  his  wife  and  son  from 
the  crown  which  he,  Napoleon,  had  conquered 
by  his  own  deeds, — that  he  refused. 

"  A  mournful  silence  succeeded  this  commu- 
nication. 

"  The  Emperor  calmly  enumerated  the  forces 
which  remained  to  him,  and  which  he  could 
make  use  of,  not  to  render  the  war  eternal,  but 
to  avenge  the  honour  of  France,  to  restore  her 
independence,  and  enable  him  to  treat  for  peace 
on  conditions  less  humiliating.  Should  he  be 
obliged  to  renounce  the  defence  of  France,  Italy, 
he  observed,  still  offered  to  the  army  and  to  its 
chief  a  retreat  worthy  their  misfortunes  and  their 
glorious  recollections. 

"  I  had  taken  no  part  in  the  general  conver- 
sation. I  had  listened  to  the  Emperor's  noble 
and  dignified  appeal  to  the  hearts,  to  the  honour, 
of  his  ancient  lieutenants.  But  those  hearts 
remained  cold,  and  honour  consisted  only  in 
repose.  To  this  address  of  the  Emperor 
they  opposed  the  interests  of  France — a  useless 
civil  war, — the  country  ravaged  by  invasion. 
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But  they  found  no  word  of  sympathy  for  the 
frightful  misfortune  which  fell  upon  the  bene- 
factor, the  Sovereign,  who  during  twenty  years 
had  been  the  glory  of  France. 

"Woe  to  these  ungrateful  men!  * 

"  Unable  to  repress  my  feelings,  I  was  pro- 
ceeding to  leave  the  apartment.  The  noise  I 
made  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor. 
Our  eyes  met ;  we  understood  each  other  :  and 
as  I  opened  the  door,  he  said  : — «  Stop,  Caulin- 
court.'  He  sat  down  at  his  desk,  and  wrote  at  full 
length  the  act  of  his  abdication,  put  his  signature 
to  it,  and  then,  proudly  raising  his  head,  said, 
'  I  wish  to  be  alone,'  and  when  all  but  myself 
had  left  the  room,  he  added,  (  Those  men  have 
neither  heart  nor  conscience.  I  am  less  con- 
quered by  fortune  than  by  the  egotism  and  in- 
gratitude of  my  brothers  in  arms  —  this  is 
hideous  !  Now  all  is  consummated.  Leave  me, 
my  friend.' 

"  I  shall  never,"  added  the  Duke,  in  a  tone 
of  deep  feeling,  "  forget  those  scenes  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  history,"  said  he,  "  to 

*  Berthier,  Murat,  Ney,  Massena,  Augereau,  Lefevre, 
Brune,  Serrurier,Kellerman,Perignon,  Clarke,  Beurnonville, 
and  many  others,  preceded  Napoleon  in  the  tomb. 
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be  compared  to  these  last  convulsions  of  the 
French  empire,  to  the  tortures  of  its  chief,  to 
this  agony  of  hours,  of  days  ! 

"  Six  years  have  passed  away,  and  the  hor- 
rible rock  of  St.  Helena  has  received  the  last 
breath  of  the  greatest  man  of  ancient  or  modern 
times. 

"  '  And  to  our  eternal  shame,'  observed  Colo- 
nel de  R ,  '  the  horrible  rock  of  St.  Helena 

possesses  the  ashes  of  the  hero  of  France.' " 

We  remained  some  minutes  under  the  im- 
pression of  these  cruel  thoughts.  The  Duke 
thus  resumed :  — 

"  At  six  in  the  morning  I  entered  Paris.  Tn 
the  course  of  the  day  we  presented  to  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Allies  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor. 
I  demanded  that  all  hostilities  should  be  sus- 
pended, and  that  the  different  army  corps 
of  the  foreign  troops  should  cease  to  move 
upon  Fontainebleau.  Orders  were  dispatched 
instantly  to  all  points,  and  conferences  were  held 
to  determine  what  should  be  done  with  the  Em- 
peror and  his  family. 

"  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  acknowledge,  that 
we  were  seconded  with  energy  by  the  Allied 
Sovereigns  in  everything  that  we  believed  it 
was  our  duty  to  demand  for  the  Imperial  family. 
Alexander  said,  '  in  the  pecuniary  arrangements 
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to  be  made  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  it  was 
proper  that  he  should  have  sufficient  to  remu- 
nerate his  military  household,  and  secure  the 
fortune  of  his  servants.  If,  ultimately,  these 
articles  of  treaty  were  evaded  or  forgotten,  it  is 
to  those  who  inherited  the  empire  that  this 
odious  violation  of  justice  is  to  be  attributed/ 

"  The  question  of  the  residence  of  the  Em- 
peror was  discussed  with  great  animation.  The 
French  councillors  wished  him  to  be  sent  to  a 
distance.  At  length  they  named  St.  Helena ; 
then  they  hesitated  between  Corfu  and  Corsica ; 
they  spoke  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  and  eulogized 
its  fine  climate — that  it  was,  in  short,  superior 
either  to  Italy  or  France  !  I  seized  this  opening 
to  make  a  special  demand.  Complaints  and 
perfidious  insinuations  arose.  Elba  was  too  near. 
Italy  was  still  under  the  spell  of  Napoleon.  But 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  with  whom  I  spoke  a 
few  moments,  supported  me  with  spirit,  and 
decided  that  the  principality  of  the  island  of 
Elba  should  be  conceded  to  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, to  enjoy  for  his  life,  with  the  title  of 
sovereignty  and  proprietorship. 

"  Whilst  these  conventions  were  under  stipu- 
lation, I  received  a  courier  from  Fontainebleau ; 
the  Emperor  wrote  to  me : — '  Bring  me  back 
my  abdication — I  am  conquered—-*!  yield  to  the 

t 
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fortune  of  arms  ;  a  simple  cartel  should  be  suf- 
ficient.' 

"  In  another  letter,  brought  in  the  evening,  he 
said : — 

"  ( Why  do  you  speak  to  me  of  conventions  of 
a  treaty  ?  I  want  none.  Since  they  will  not 
treat  with  me,  and  only  employ  themselves  about 
the  disposal  of  my  person,  to  what  purpose  is  a 
treaty  ?  This  diplomatic  negotiation  displeases 
me  ;  let  it  cease.' 

"  About  five  in  the  morning  I  was  awakened 
by  a  fresh  courier.  He  was  the  bearer  of  the 
following  message : — 

"  *  I  order  you  to  bring  back  to  me  my  abdi- 
cation. I  will  sign  no  treaty ;  and  in  all  cases 
I  forbid  you  to  make  any  stipulations  for  money 
— that  is  disgusting.' 

"  I  received  seven  couriers  in  twenty-four 
hours.  I  was  perfectly  bewildered.  I  knew 
what  he  was  ignorant  of.  I  had  a  dreadful  an- 
nouncement to  make.  The  emissaries  of  the 
provisional  government  were  collecting  around 
Fontainebleau.  M.  de  Maubreuil,  in  1817,  at 
the  time  of  his  disgraceful  process,  had  the  in- 
credible courage  to  reveal  for  what  purpose  they 
were  there. 

"  It  was,  then,  most  urgent  to  bring  matters  to 
a  conclusion,  and  I  pressed,  with  all  my  might, 
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the  completion  of  the  conventions.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  14th  of  April,  all  was  ready.  We  re- 
turned to  Fontainebleau,  bearers  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  to  present  it  to  the  Emperor.  Clearly 
as  I  foresaw  the  difficulties  of  his  accepting  it,  I 
hoped  to  conquer  them  by  force  of  perseverance. 

"  The  glance  of  Napoleon,  when  he  perceived 
me,  was  like  lightning. 

"  '  Do  you  at  length  bring  me  back  my  abdi- 
cation ?' 

"  Sire,  said  I  to  him,  I  beseech  your  Majesty 
to  hear  me  before  you  address  to  me  unmerited 
reproaches.  It  was  no  longer  in  my  power  to 
send  back  to  you  that  act.  My  first  care,  on  my 
arrival  at  Paris,  was  to  communicate  it  to  the 
Allied  Sovereigns,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  cessation  of  hostilities.  It  has  served  as  the 
basis  to  the  negotiations  of  the  treaty.  The 
official  document  of  the  abdication  of  your  Ma- 
jesty is  already  inserted  in  the  journals. 

t(  *  And  what  is  it  to  me  that  they  have  made  it 
public,  that  they  have  inserted  it  in  the  journals, 
if  I  do  not  choose  to  treat  in  these  forms  ?' 

"  I  endeavoured  to  inform  him  with  exactness 
of  what  was  passing  at  Paris.  I  was  forced  to 
recal  to  his  recollection  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  surrounded.  To  all  I  said,  he  re- 
plied, « I  will  not  sign — I  want  no  treaty.' 
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"  A  part  of  the  day  was  spent  in  these  painful 
debates. 

"  During  this,  all  was  rumour  throughout  the 
Castle.  The  saloon  adjoining  the  Emperor's  cabi- 
net was  filled  with  groups  who  discussed  the  news 
received  from  Paris.  They  were  indignant  that 
Napoleon  had  not  yet  signed,  since  everything 
had  been  definitively  concluded.  '  What  does 
he  wait  for  ?'  Every  time  the  door  of  the  cabi- 
net opened,  heads  were  thrust  forward ;  they 
were  so  near  that  they  could  hear  what  passed 
within.  The  asylum  of  misfortune  was  violated 
by  the  barbarous  curiosity  of  courtiers. 

"  When  I  quitted  the  Emperor,  I  left  the  treaty 
upon  his  desk.  I  had  not  even  been  able  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  read  the  whole  of  it.  I 
returned  to  my  quarters.  I  had  need  of  rest;  my 
energy  was  exhausted  in  this  incessant  struggle. 
I  almost  gave  myself  up  to  despair;  but  my 
thoughts  returned  to  the  sufferings  of  this  great 
and  noble  victim,  and  I  found  the  will  and  the 
power  to  attempt  to  alleviate  them.  My  efforts 
and  my  devotion  were  still  necessary  to  him.  In 
the  evening  I  returned  to  the  Emperor,  and  I 
found  him  profoundly  dejected.  The  irritation 
of  the  day  had  produced  a  cruel  apathy.  I  strove 
to  rouse  him  from  this  state.  He  replied  in 
monosyllables,  but  his  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 
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"  Sire,  said  I  to  him,  in  the  name  of  Heaven, 
in  the  name  of  your  own  glory,  come  to  some 
determination,  whatever  it  may  be;  circum- 
stances do  not  admit  temporizing.  Sire,  I  can- 
not express  the  agony  which  preys  upon  me;  but 
when  Caulincourt,  your  faithful,  your  devoted 
friend,  conjures  you,  begs  of  you  on  his  knees, 
to  consider  the  position  in  which  your  Majesty  is 
placed,  there  must  be  reasons  most  imperative 
which  urge  his  perseverance. 

"  f  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?* 

"  And  as  he  uttered  these  words  he  looked 
mournfully  at  me. 

"  I  kept  silence.  He  arose,  and  walked  about 
slowly  for  a  long  time,  his  hands  crossed  behind 
his  back  ;  at  length,  as  if  waking  from  a  pain- 
ful dream,  he  said  to  me,  in  a  calm  voice — 6  It 
must  come  to  an  end;  I  feel  it:  my  resolution 
is  taken/ 

"  These  last  words  were  pronounced  with  an 
inflection  of  voice  which  chilled  my  heart. 

"  '  To-morrow,  Caulincourt.' 

"  My  presentiments  seldom  deceive  me  ; 
they  are  the  revelations  of  the  soul,  they  are  the 
reflections  of  what  is  to  come.  That  evening, 
when  I  took  leave  of  the  Emperor,  I  felt  an  in- 
describable feeling  of  anxiety.  I  could  not  pre- 
vail on  myself  to  leave  him.  As  we  separated,  he 
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took  me  by  the  hand ;  his  hand  was  burning, 
mine  was  like  ice ;  and  when  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  shut  upon  me,  with  an  inexplicable  sen- 
sation, I  seized  the  key.  I  wished  for  a  pretence 
again  to  enter.  At  length  I  moved  away.  My 
heart  felt  heavy,  my  ideas  were  confused,  and  I 
sought  sleep  in  vain.  A  few  hours  later  this  in- 
ternal anguish  was  explained.  I  will  recount  to 
you  this  horrible  scene,  but  at  present — " 

"  No,  no,  not  at  present,"  repeated  I,  as  I 
remarked  the  altered  expression  which  over- 
spread the  pale  countenance  of  the  Duke  de  Vi- 
cenza.  Though  weak,  and  suffering  myself,  I 
could  have  passed  the  whole  night  in  listening 
to  the  sad  narrative. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Duke  de  Vicenza  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  Na- 
poleon—  Horrible  scene — Alarming  condition  of  Na- 
poleon— Mysterious  disappearance  of  Ivan — Traditions 
of  Fontainebleau — Napoleon's  fear  of  losing  his  senses 
— Ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Allies — The  pro- 
visional government — Proposal  to  the  Duke  de  Vicenza 
and  Marshal  Macdonald  to  desert  Napoleon — Their 
answers — State  of  Paris  in  April,  1814 — General  Leval 
— An  anecdote — A  puzzling  question — Talleyrand's 
mode  of  answering  it — Napoleon's  impatience  to  leave 
France — The  Commissioners  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
— Deserted  state  of  Fontainebleau — Base  conduct  of 
Berthier — Noble  devotedness  of  a  cuirassier  of  the  guards 
— Preparations  for  leaving  Fontainebleau — Separation 
of  the  Emperor  from  his  wife  and  child — The  Duke  de 
Vicenza  leaves  Fontainebleau. 

"YESTERDAY  evening,"  said  the  Duke,  when 
we  met  together  on  the  following  day,  "  I  could 
not  describe  to  you  the  dreadful  night  at  Fon- 
tainebleau. I  found  myself  so  ill,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  it  is  agonizing  ! 

"  I  had  not  been  long  in  bed  when  Pelard  or 
Constant,  I  now  forget  which,  knocked  loudly  at 
my  door,  telling  me  to  come  with  all  speed  to 
the  Emperor,  who  wished  to  see  me.  A  fearful 
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presentiment  shot  through  my  heart ;  and  before 
five  minutes  elapsed  I  was  by  the  bed  on  which  the 
Emperor,  a  prey  to  frightful  convulsions,  seemed 
on  the  point  of  expiring.  It  was  a  horrible  sight  ! 
His  face  was  of  a  livid  paleness,  his  lips  were 
contracted,  his  hair  matted  to  his  forehead  by  a 
cold  perspiration,  his  eyes  dull  and  fixed.  Oh  ! 
the  rigidity  of  that  look  made  me  shudder  !"  (and 
the  Duke  by  an  involuntary  movement  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  avoid  a  fearful 
vision.) 

"  Racked  by  a  horrible  suspicion,"  continued 
the  Duke,  "  I  wished,  but  I  dared  not,  I  could 
not,  question  him. 

"  '  Duke,'  said  Ivan  to  me,  in  a  low  voice,  '  he 
is  lost  if  he  do  not  drink ;  he  refuses  every  thing ; 
but  he  must  drink — he  must  vomit.  In  the  name 
of  Heaven,  persuade  him  to  drink.' 

"  I  snatched  the  cup  from  the  hands  of  Ivan  ; 
it  contained  tea,  I  believe.  I  presented  it  to  the 
Emperor,  who  pushed  it  from  him.  « I  die,  Cau- 
lincourt — to  you  I  commend  my  wife  and  son  ; 
defend  my  memory — I  can  no  longer  support 
life.' 

"  I  was  choking  ;  I  could  not  speak.  I  pre- 
sented again  and  again  the  cup :  he  again  and 
again  pushed  it  aside:  this  struggle  drove  me 
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mad — *  Leave  me  alone  !  leave  me  alone  !'  said 
he,  in  a  dying  voice. 

"  Sire,  said  I,  excited  by  my  grief,  in  the 
name  of  your  glory,  in  the  name  of  France,  re- 
nounce a  death  unworthy  of  you.  ^ 

"  A  deep  sigh  escaped  from  his  heaving  breast. 
Sire,  cannot  Caulin court  obtain  this  favour  of 
you  ? 

"  I  was  bending  over  the  bed,  my  tears  fell 
upon  his  face ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  me  with  an 
indefinable  expression.  I  held  the  cup  to  him  ; 
at  length  he  drank.  A  vomiting,  accompanied 
with  violent  spasms,  threw  all  of  us  into  a  mortal 
fear.  Exhausted,  he  fell  back  almost  lifeless 
on  his  pillow. 

"  Ivan,  with  a  distracted  air,  said  '  He  must, 
he  must  drink  again  !  he  is  lost — he  is  lost  if  he 
do  not  drink,'  I  again  commenced  my  entrea- 
ties, and  he  resisted  them.  At  length,  by  dint 
of  supplications  and  prayers,  he  drank  at  inter- 
vals, and  repeated  vomitings  brought  some  relief. 
The  cramp  in  the  stomach  became  less  violent, 
his  limbs  became  more  supple,  the  contraction  of 
his  features  ceased  by  degrees.  He  was  saved  ! 

"During  the  two  hours  that  this  alarming 
crisis  lasted,  not  a  single  complaint  escaped  his  lips. 
He  smothered  the  cries  which  his  agony  drew 
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from  him,  by  grinding  a  handkerchief  between 
his  teeth.     What  fortitude  that  man  possessed ! 

"  The  interior  of  this  chamber  of  death,  this 
agony,  by  the  pale  light  of  the  tapers,  cannot  be 
described.  The  silence  was  uninterrupted  but  by 
the  sobbings  of  those  present.  There  was  no  wit- 
ness of  this  terrible  scene  present  who  would 
not  have  given  his  own  life  to  have  saved  that  of 
Napoleon,  who  in  his  domestic  retirement  was  the 
best  of  men,  the  most  indulgent  of  masters.  The 
regrets  of  all  who  served  him  survive  him. 

"  A  short  calm  succeeded.  He  slept  for  half 
an  hour.  During  that  interval,  Constant  told 
me  that  whilst  he  was  in  bed  in  the  entresol 
beneath,  he  had  heard  a  noise  in  the  chamber  of 
the  Emperor.  He  ran  to  him,  and  found  him 
in  violent  convulsions,  his  face  turned  upon  the 
pillow  to  stifle  his  cries.  He  refused  all  the 
assistance  poor  Constant  strove  to  give  him. 
Ivan  was  called.  When  the  Emperor  saw  him, 
he  said  '  Ivan,  the  dose  was  not  strong  enough.' 
Then  it  was  they  acquired  the  sad  certainty  that 
he  had  taken  poison.  fi  Let  the  Duke  de  Vicenza,' 
added  he,  in  a  voice  scarcely  intelligible,  '  be 
called/  The  fearful  crisis  seized  him,  and  at 
that  moment  I  arrived. 

"  Alarmed  for  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
poison  upon  the  health  of  the  Emperor,  I 
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turned  to  consult  Ivan,  whom  I  thought  to  be 
still  in  the  chamber.     He  had  disappeared.     I 
sent   in  search  of  him ;  he  was  nowhere  to  be 
found.     This  disappearance  at  such  a  moment 
was  inexplicable.     I  learned  at  length  that  Ivan, 
alarmed  at  the  responsibility  which  the  words  of 
the    Emperor  —  fi  The   dose   was   not    strong 
enough' — might    bring  upon  him,    had  taken 
the   first  horse  he  found  in  the  court-yard  of 
the  Castle,  and  set  off  for  Paris.     We  saw  no 
more  of  him.     The  Emperor  was  lying  in  pain. 
I  threw  myself  upon  a  chair ;  my  mind  took  a 
review  of  the  series  of  disasters  of  all  sorts,  which, 
within    a    month,    had  succeeded    each    other 
without  intermission.     The  palace  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  had  become  hateful  to  me.     It  represented 
to  me  the  scenes  of  horror  and  blood  of  which 
that  place  had  been  the  theatre.     I  called  to  my 
recollection  that  these  same  walls  had  witnessed 
another    murder,  and  I   thought  I  still   heard 
groans,  imprecations,  prayers,  and  death  rattle, 
of  another  victim. 

"  The  Emperor  awoke.  I  drew  towards  his 
bed ;  the  attendants  retired — we  were  alone. 

"  His  eyes,  sunk  and  dull,  seemed  seeking  to 
recognise  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded; a  world  of  tortures  was  revealed  in  their 
expression.  '  Heaven  has  forbidden  it,'  said  he, 
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as  if  applying  to  some  inmost  thought ;  '  I  could 
not  die.' 

"  Sire,  your  son  —  France,  in  which  your 
name  will  live  for  ever,  impose  upon  you  the 
duty  of  supporting  adversity. 

"  6  My  son !  my  son !  What  a  sad  inheritance 
I  leave  him — a  child  born  a  King ;  to-day  with- 
out a  country.  Why  did  they  not  let  me  die?' 

"  In  this  scene  there  was  a  contrast  that 
startled  the  imagination.  Napoleon  poisoned, 
deploring  the  destiny  of  his  only  child.  That 
Napoleon — he,  the  Sovereign  whose  sway  had 
extended  from  the  north  to  the  south — Napo- 
leon, the  giant  of  battle-fields,  who  had  planted 
his  victorious  eagles  on  all  the  capitals  of 
Europe ! 

"  Sire,  replied  I,  you  must  not  die  thus. 
France  must  deplore  you  living  ! 

"'France?  She  has  abandoned  me;  arid 
you,  Caulincourt — you,  in  my  place,  would  have 
done  what  I  did.  When  fortune  smiled  on  me, 
have  I  not  often  faced  death  in  the  field  of 
battle?' 

"  Ah,  the  circumstances  in  which  your  Ma- 
jesty is  placed  are  deplorable;  but 

"  '  It  is  not  the  loss  of  the  throne,'  interrupted 
he,  with  vehemence,  <  which  renders  my  exist- 
ence insupportable.  My  military  career  is  suf- 
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ficient  for  the  glory  of  a  man ;  and/  added  he 
with  emphasis,  raising  himself  on  his  side,  *  a 
crown  of  laurel  is  less  fragile  than  the  jewelled 
diadem  which  encircles  the  brows  of  the  most 

powerful  monarch But  do  you   know 

what  is  more  hard  to  bear  than  the  reverses  of 
fortune  ?  Do  you  know  what  it  is  that  pierces 
the  heart  most  deeply  ?  It  is  the  baseness,  the 
hideous  ingratitude  of  man.  I  turn  my  head  in 
disgust  from  their  cowardice  and  selfishness.  I 
hold  life  in  horror ;  death  is  repose — repose  at 
last.  What  I  have  suffered  for  the  last  twenty 
days  cannot  be  comprehended/ 

"  Whilst  he  spoke  I  regarded  him  with  an 
inexpressible  regret.  Exile  was  about  to  hide 
the  meteor  which  then  shone  so  brightly.  Its 
first  rays  enlightened,  vivified  France;  and 
France  suffered  it  to  disappear. 

"  At  this  moment  the  clock  struck  five ;  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  shining  through  the  red  curtains, 
coloured  with  a  deep  tint  the  serene  and  ex- 
pressive face  of  Napoleon.  There  was  so  much 
grandeur,  so  much  power,  in  this  man,  that  it 
seemed  he  could  be  destroyed  but  by  a  pheno- 
menon. 

"  He  raised  himself  up,  drew  back  the  curtain, 
and  said,  passing  his  hand  across  his  forehead — 
*  Caulincourt,  there  have  been  moments  in 
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these  last  days  when  I  thought  I  should  go 
mad — when  I  have  felt  a  devouring  heat  here. 
Madness  is  the  last  stage  of  human  degradation  ; 
better  to  die  a  thousand  times.  Do  you  re- 
member our  visit  to  Charenton  ?' 

"  I  trembled.  The  impression  of  that  visit  to 
Charenton,  in  1807,  was  not  effaced ;  and  from 
that  day,  perhaps,  a  fixed  idea,  unchangeable  as 
his  resolution,  made  him  prefer  death  to  the 
possibility  of  such  a  calamity.  Sire,  I  cried, 
banish  these  dreadful  thoughts.  Your  lofty 
mind  will  never  bend.  Your  courage  ought  to 
equal  your  renown.  The  secret  of  this  night 
must  not  pass  these  walls.  Europe  contemplates 
the  great  Napoleon  on  the  pedestal  of  his  high 
misfortunes. 

"  '  I  comprehend  you.  In  resigning  myself 
to  life  I  accept  tortures  which  are  nameless :  it 
matters  not,  I  will  support  them.'  He  remained 
thoughtful  for  some  moments.  At  length  he 
resumed — c  I  will  sign  the  treaty  to-day.  Now 
I  am  well,  my  friend.  Go  and  rest  yourself, 
Caulincourt.' 

"  He  wished,  in  sending  me  away,  to  repos- 
sess himself  of  the  energy  of  which  he  stood 
in  need  to  finish  the  sacrifice.  I  was  not  de- 
ceived. He  appeared  calm,  but  the  calm  was 
fearful. 
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"  At  ten  o'clock  the  Emperor  asked  for  me. 
I  found  him  up  and  dressed.  His  face  was 
greatly  altered,  but  he  had  resumed  his  self- 
control,  and  nothing  in  his  manner  bespoke 
the  convulsion  of  his  mind.  Every  now  and 
then  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  mine.  This  silent 
interrogation  expressed  his  thoughts ;  he  spoke 
them  not — he  uttered  not  a  single  word  which 
had  relation  to  the  scenes  of  the  past  night. 

"  We  discoursed  of  many  points  relative  to  the 
treaty.  '  These  pecuniary  clauses/  said  he, 
'  are  humiliating :  they  must  be  cancelled.  I  am 
now  nothing  beyond  a  soldier  :  a  louis  a-day  will 
be  sufficient  for  me.'  We  discussed  warmly 
this  question ;  I  appreciated  and  approved  his 
refinement  of  feeling ;  nevertheless,  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  military  establishment,  his  state  as  a 
Sovereign,  would  not  permit  that  the  stipulations 
in  question  should  be  suppressed.  He  concluded 
by  yielding,  and  resigned  himself  to  ratify  the 
treaty — that  last  link  which  yet  united  him  to  the 
sovereign  power  he  had  exercised  with  so  much 
glory. 

.  "  '  However,'  added  he,  «  hasten  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole;  place  the  treaty  in  the 
hands  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns.  Tell  them, 
Caulin court — tell  them  in  my  name,  that  I  treat 
with  a  conquering  enemy,  and  not  with  this  pro- 
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visional  government,  in  which  I  see  nothing  but 
a  committee  of  factious  men  and  traitors/ 

"  The  two  plenipotentiaries,  Ney  and  Mac- 
donald,  were  directed  to  come  to  the  cabinet  of 
the  Emperor.  He  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
treaty.  His  ruin  was  consummated.  All  that 
remained  of  the  most  powerful  of  monarchs  was 
the  immortal  man  ! 

"  With  a  firm  voice  he  gave  us  his  last  in- 
structions ;  he  then  added,  '  My  abdication  and 
my  ratification  of  the  treaty  cannot  be  obligatory, 
unless  the  Allies  shall  keep  the  promises  made  to 
the  army.  Do  not  let  the  documents  go  out  of 
your  possession  until  that  be  done.' 

"  Our  return  to  Paris  excited  transports  of 
joy  amongst  the  contrivers  of  the  enterprise. 
They  were  about  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  their 
labours. 

"  The  Council  assembled,  the  Sovereigns  and 
members  of  the  provisional  government  were 
present.  We  officially  presented  the  abdication 
and  the  treaty  of  the  14th  of  April,  ratified  by 
the  Emperor.  The  discussions  were  adjourned 
till  next  day  for  divers  points  to  be  established. 
After  the  exchange  of  congratulations  and  com- 
pliments, usual  in  such  cases,  at  the  moment  we 
were  about  to  retire,  the  members  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  with  whom  in  every  cir- 
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cumstance  I  had  carefully  avoided  coming  in  con- 
tact, solicited  our  adherence.  General  Dessoles 
approached  me,  and  begged  me,  in  flattering 
terms,  to  adhere  to  the  new  order  of  things,  in- 
asmuch as  all  the  dignitaries  and  nearly  all  the 
generals  of  the  army  had  done  so. 

"  Sir,  answered  I,  in  a  firm  voice,  I  re- 
gulate not  my  conscience  by  that  of  others.  I 
am  the  plenipotentiary  and  the  subject  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon.  I  shall  not  cease  to  be  so 
until  he  has  no  more  occasion  for  my  services, 
and  has  released  me  from  my  oaths.  Macdonald, 
with  noble  firmness,  made  a  similar  reply  to  a 
request  of  the  same  sort  addressed  to  him. 
Freed  at  length  from  the  presence  of  certain 
persons,  we  retired. 

"  On  my  return  home,  I  felt  something  like 
an  interval  of  happiness.  After  the  cruel  shocks 
my  feelings  had  sustained,  a  respite  was  comfort. 
My  mind  was  in  a  state  of  perplexity.  The 
events  of  the  few  last  days  recurred  successively 
to  my  thoughts,  and  I  could  scarcely  put  faith 
in  their  reality.  I  repeatedly  fancied  myself  to 
be  under  the  illusion  of  ideal  events.  I  felt  in 
my  waking  moments  that  peculiar  sensation  of 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  which  assails  us  in  sleep, 
during  troublesome  dreams. 

"  Paris,  at  that  period,  was  a  nameless  some- 
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thing  which  baffles  description  —  a  scene  of 
disorder  which  overthrows  all  received  ideas, 
all  rules  of  justice  and  injustice,  of  honour  and 
dishonour.  In  times  of  re-action,  men,  charac- 
ters, and  events,  suddenly  rise  up  and  appear  to 
be  exclusively  the  offsprings  of  the  temporary 
commotion.  Society  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of 
dissolution.  A  vertigo  assails  the  public  mind  ; 
and  every  one  yields  to  the  impulses  of  passion, 
without  consulting  either  conscience  or  dignity. 
The  convictions  of  to-day  will  not  be  those  of 
to-morrow.  A  visionary  state  of  existence 
usurps  the  place  of  reality,  and  imparts  a  false 
colouring  to  all  opinions.  When  this  over- 
excitement  subsides,  we  blush  to  find  that  we 
have  been  espousing  the  cause  of  rogues  OF  fools, 
and  made  ourselves  parties  in  iniquitous  inten- 
tions. We  are  astonished  and  indignant  at  dis- 
covering that  we  have  been  playing  the  part  of 
dupes  in  a  comedy,  in  which  honest  men  are  the 
tools  of  intriguers. 

"  Nothing  can  better  prove  the  absence  of  all 
governmental  legality,  and  above  all,  the  incre- 
dible confusion  which  prevailed  in  Paris  in  1814, 
than  the  following  anecdote,  which  was  related 
to  me  by  one  of  the  actors  in  the  burlesque 
scene.  It  is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the 
time. 
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"As  soon  as  the  abdication  and  treaty  were 
signed,  every  individual  of  note  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Emperor  to  Fontainebleau  left  him 
and  proceeded  to  Paris.  With  the  exception 
of  the  Duke  de  Bassano,  who  never  for  a  moment 
quitted  his  post,  I  do  not  think  that  a  single 
minister  or  great  dignitary  remained  at  Fontaine- 
bleau. It  was  advisable  to  ascertain  whether 
the  bulk  of  the  army  would,  with  equal  com- 
plaisance, adopt  the  new  order  of  things ;  accord- 
ingly, each  of  the  Marshals  was  requested  to  ob- 
tain as  many  adherences  as  possible  from  the 
troops  under  his  command.  A  wish  expressed 
by  the  dispensers  of  favours  and  places  then 
sufficed  to  stimulate  zeal  and  patriotism  ;  and  the 
question  was,  who  should  be  most  active  in  en- 
rolling under  the  new  banner  the  Generals  who 
yet  remained  faithful  to  their  old  colours. 

"  The  brave  General  Leval  commanded  a 
division  of  ten  thousand  men,  whom  he  had 
valiantly  brought  from  Spain  to  the  succour  of 
France,  when  she  was  invaded  by  foreign  troops. 
His  division,  which  arrived  in  the  course  of 
February,  had  distinguished  itself  in  several 
engagements  on  the  plains  of  Champagne,  and 
was  now  encamped  within  twelve  leagues  of 
Paris.  It  formed  part  of  the  army  corps  com- 
manded by  Marshal . 
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tl  Instead  of  following  the  example  of  many 
other  military  commanders,  General  Leval  re- 
mained with  his  troops,  and  did  not  come  to  beg 
favours  in  Paris.  You  know  the  General," 
pursued  the  Duke.  u  He  is  not  a  man  of  elegant 
appearance,  or  showy  manners ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  might,  in  a  drawing-room,  be  considered  vul- 
gar. But  in  his  military  capacity  he  was  a  very 
distinguished  man,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Emperor.  In  short,  General  Leval,  who 
was  universally  respected  for  his  talents,  inte- 
grity, and  courage ;  who  was  idolized  by  his 
troops,  and  who  enjoyed  the  rank  of  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  was  not  a  re- 
cruit to  be  disdained,  and  his  silence  perplexed 
the  friends  of  the  provisional  government. 
They  could  not  conceive  why  a  man,  having  an 
endowment  of  one  hundred  thousand  livres  to 
preserve,  should  hold  himself  aloof,  and  not 
come  forward  to  tender  his  allegiance  and  his 
services.  At  that  time  such  conduct  was  per- 
fectly inexplicable. 

"  Marshal dispatched  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp  to  General  Leval  with  a  letter,  advising 
him  as  a  friend  to  delay  no  longer  sending  to  the 
provisional  government  his  adherence  and  that 
of  his  corps  of  officers. 

"  The  officer,"  pursued  the  Duke,   "  who  was 
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sent  with  this  errand  to  General  Leval,  was  M. 

de  C ,  who  gave  me  an  amusing  account  of 

this  affair. 

"  General  Leval  read  and  re-read  the  Mar- 
shal's letter.  « I  cannot  comprehend  this/  said 
he  to  himself.  '  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ?' 
Then,  with  his  accustomed  coolness,  addressing 

himself  to  M.  de  C ,  '  Pray,   Sir,   can   you 

explain  this  ?' 

"  {  Explain  what,  General  ?' 

"'The  Marshal  writes  to  request  my  ad- 
herence and  that  of  my  officers ;  but  he  does 
not  state  what  we  are  to  adhere  to  !  Will  you 
have  the  goodness,  Sir,  to  tell  the  Marshal  that 
I  can  only  answer  his  letter  by  inquiring,  what 
we  are  to  adhere  to,  and  why  ?  ( Adherer  a  quoi  ? 
Adherer  pour  quoi  ?)' 

"  '  You  know,'  said  M.  de  C ,  when  he 

related  his  story,  '  that  General  Leval  is  not  a 
man  whom  I  should  take  the  liberty  of  laughing 
at ;  yet,  on  hearing  this  a  quoi  ?  and  pourquoi  ? 
I  confess  I  found  it  not  a  little  difficult  to  restrain 
my  risibility.  Not  that  the  words  conveyed  to  me 
any  other  meaning  than  the  General  in  his  sol- 
dier-like honesty  meant  to  imply ;  but  because  I 
could  not  imagine  any  satisfactory  answer  that 
could  be  given  to  his  questions.  The  truth  was, 
I  had  never  myself  thought  about  the  meaning 
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attached  to  the  word  adherence,  which  had  been 
for  some  time  resounding  in  my  ears/ 

"M.   de  C returned   to  Paris   at  full 

speed.     <  Well/  said  Marshal ,  « you  have 

lost  no  time/  and  he  held  out  his  hand  in  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  General  Leval's  letter. 

"  «  Marshal/   said    M.  de   C ,    <  I  have 

brought  only  a  verbal  answer/ 

"  e  How  !'  said  the  Marshal,  frowning ;  6  does 
he  refuse  his  adherence  ?' 

"  '  The  General  read  your  Excellency's  letter 
once  or  twice  over — ' 

"  <  Well  ?> 

"  «  Well,  Marshal,  he  says  he  does  not  under- 
stand it ;  and  he  has  desired  me  to  ask  your  Ex- 
cellency why  he  is  to  adhere,  and  what  he  is  to 
adhere  to  ?' 

"  (  What  he  is  to  adhere  to  ?'  repeated  the 
Marshal,  as  if  an  idea  had  suddenly  flashed 
across  his  mind.  '  True — I  never  thought  of 
that.  General  Leval's  question  is  very  natural. 

He  is  quite  right — Hark  ye  !   M.  de  C ;  go 

immediately  to  the  Prince  de  Benevento,  and 
tell  him  that  I  sent  to  solicit  the  adherence  of 
General  Leval.  Repeat  to  him  the  answer 
which  the  General  sent  to  my  letter,  and  request 
him  to  give  you  the  explanation  which  the  Ge- 
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neral  wishes.  It  is  a  singular  affair  !  a  quoi  ? 
pourquoi  ?  I  will  be  hanged  if  I  can  answer 
the  question.' 

"  On  arriving  at  Prince  Talleyrand's  hotel, 
M.  de  C sent  in  his  name,  and  was  imme- 
diately admitted. 

%c  4  Prince,'  said  he,  '  Marshal has  sent 

me  to  consult  your  Excellency  relative  to  Ge- 
neral Leval's  adherence.' 

" «  What  about  it,  Sir ;  I  suppose  the  General 
has  sent  it ' 

"  c  Prince,  the  General  declares  that  he  does 
not  understand  what  is  required  of  him.  When 
he  read  the  Marshal's  letter,  he  said,  with 
astonishment — Adhere  to  what? — Why  are  we 
to  adhere  ?  The  Marshal  has  now  sent  me  to 
request  your  Excellency  to ' 

"  {  You  are  the  son  of  M.  de  C ,  the  master 

of  the  ceremonies,  I  believe,'  said  Prince  Talley- 
rand, interrupting  the  young  officer. 

"  e  I  am,  Prince .     The  Marshal  requests 

that ' 

"  6  Ah .'  and  how  is  your  father  ?  Is  he  in 
Paris  ?' 

" '  He  is  very  well,  Prince  •  .  The  Marshal 
begs ' 

«' '  I  should  be  delighted  to  see  him.' 
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«'  With  these  words.  Prince  Talleyrand  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  hobbled  towards  the  door, 
with  a  cool  marquois  sort  of  air,  peculiar  to  hiin- 
self.  '  Pray  present  my  compliments  to  the 
Marshal. — Tell  him  the  provisional  government 
will  profit  by  his  advice — and  is  obliged  to 
him/ 

"  M.  de  C declared  that  he  laughed  all 

the  way  from  the  Rue  Saint  Florentin  to  the 
Marshal's  hotel.  The  answer  I  had  now  to 
deliver  was  almost  as  good  as  the  General's. 

"  6  Well,  what  says  the  Prince  ?'  inquired  the 
Marshal,  eagerly. 

"  <  He  sends  you  his  compliments,  and  the 
thanks  of  the  provisional  government/  replied 

M.  de  C . 

"  With  this  sort  of  levity,"  added  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  "  affairs  the  most  important  to  the 
country  were  frequently  treated." 

"  It  was  truly  pitiable,"  observed  I  ;  "  but 
nevertheless,  the  story  you  have  just  related  is 
exceedingly  amusing.  Certainly  M.  de  Talley- 
rand is  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world  for  getting 
out  of  a  difficulty." 

"  A  few  days  afterwards,"  resumed  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  "  I  heard  the  counter-part  of  the 
anecdote  from  General  Leval  himself.  With 
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that  blunt  simplicity  of  manner  which  charac- 
terizes him,  he  thus  narrated  the  affair : — 

t( '  I  was  quietly  established  at  head  quarters, 
and  instead  of  orders,  the  most  absurd  reports 
were  transmitted  to  us  from  Paris.  I  could  per- 
ceive that  some  fermentation  was  rising  up ;  but 
I  remained  firm  at  my  post.  I  assembled  my 
troops,  and  passing  along  the  front  ranks  of  each 
regiment,  I  declared  that  the  first  man,  whether 
officer  or  private,  who  dared  to  flinch  from  his 
duty,  I  would  run  my  sword  through  his  body. 
Aye !  and  they  knew  I  would  keep  my  word  ; 
for  every  man  kept  firmly  to  his  post,  I  assure 
you. 

"  <  When  Marshal wrote  to  me,  I  saw 

clearly  how  affairs  were  going  on ;  but  would  it 
have  become  me,  overwhelmed  as  I  was  with  the 
Emperor's  favours,  to  have  put  his  cockade  in 
my  pocket,  and  have  forsaken  him.  All  my 
promotion,  from  the  rank  of  serjeant,  has,  it  is 
true,  been  earned  by  my  blood  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  but  my  titles  and  endowments,  to  whom 
do  I  owe  them  ?  To  the  Emperor ;  and  cer- 
tainly he  never  owed  me  anything.  It  would  be 
the  vilest  ingratitude  in  me  to  have  forgotten  his 
benefits  and  betrayed  him. 

"  '  When  the  Emperor  released  us  from  our 
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oaths;  and  when  his  abdication  was  officially 
communicated,  then  I  did  as  others  had  done. . . . 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  I  sent  this  much-talked 
of  adherence.  But  tell  me,  Duke,  don't  you 
think  I  had  good  reason  to  be  offended  at  the 
Marshal's  letter  ? — Was  it  not  a  shameful  propo- 
sition to  make  to  a  man  of  honour — an  old 
General  who  has  grown  gray  in  the  field  of 
battle  ?' 

"  There  is  something  soothing  to  the  feelings," 
said  the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  "in  the  admirable  con- 
duct of  General  Leval,  contrasted  as  it  is  with 
the  prevailing  turpitude  of  the  time.  Unfortu- 
nately I  had  not  to  treat  with  the  army,  which 
offered  more  than  one  consolatory  example ;  and 
the  duties  of  another  kind,  which  I  continued  to 
discharge  till  the  Emperor's  departure,  have  left 
behind  them  only  afflicting  recollections. 

"  However  great  the  activity  I  used  after  my 
return  to  expedite  the  arrangements  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  Emperor,  I  did  not  proceed  suf- 
ficiently fast  for  his  wishes.  He  sent  courier 
after  courier  to  me  to  hurry  the  arrangements. 
'  Caulincourt,'  he  wrote  to  me  in  one  of  his  short 
notes,  ft  I  wish  to  depart.  Who  would  have  ever 
supposed  that  the  air  of  France  would  become 
heavy  and  suffocating  to  me  ?  The  ingratitude 
of  mankind  kills  more  surely  than  steel  or  poison. 
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It  has  rendered  my  existence  a  burden.  Hasten, 
hasten  my  departure.' 

"  It  was  decided  that  the  four  great  powers 
should  each  send  a  commissioner  to  the  Emperor. 
Alexander  sent  General  Schouwaloff,  to  whom 
he  gave  particular  instructions ;  Austria,  General 
Koller ;  England,  Colonel  Campbell ;  and  Prus- 
sia, General  Valdebourg  Truchssefs. 

"  As  I  did  not  fear  the  sight  of  these  commis- 
sioners would  be  disagreeable  to  the  Emperor, 
I  had  urgent  reasons  to  wish  they  should  imme- 
diately betake  themselves  to  Fontainebleau. 
They  arrived  there  on  the  16th,  in  the  morning. 
I  put  off  other  discussions  relative  to  the  treaty, 
and  hastened  to  rejoin  Napoleon.  What  a  life 
was  mine  in  those  days  of  desolation  ! 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Fontainebleau  I  passed 
through  the  small  number  of  troops  yet  remain- 
ing with  the  Emperor.  Nothing  can  express 
the  grief  which  was  depicted  in  the  countenances 
of  these  soldiers.  Their  looks  sought  in  mine 
the  nature  of  the  sentiments  I  felt  for  the  Em- 
peror. They  had  seen  so  many  cowardly  de- 
fections. When  they  beheld  me,  cries  of  (  Long 
live  the  Emperor  !'  overwhelmed  me.  I  compre- 
hended their  feelings,  and  this  recompensed  me 
for  the  many  cruel  and  disgusting  scenes  I  had 
witnessed.  The  sympathy  which  existed  between 
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these  brave  men  and  me  was  highly  gratifying. 
In  the  midst  of  the  general  perversity  there  were 
some  who  knew  that  honour  consisted  in  fidelity 
to  misfortune. 

"  But  this  good  impression  was  very  soon  su- 
perseded by  one  of  a  different  nature.  The 
galleries  and  the  saloons  adjoining  the  apart- 
ment of  the  Emperor  were  deserted.  With  the 
Marshals  had  disappeared  the  officers  of  their  re- 
spective staffs.  The  blast  of  adversity  had  passed 
over,  and  the  gilded  mob  had  vanished.  This 
solitude  was  striking.  The  redoubtable  chief,  who 
never  moved  without  a  magnificent  retinue, — 
the  great  monarch,  who  had  seen  kings  at  his 
feet, — was  now  nothing  more  than  a  private  indi- 
vidual, disinherited  even  of  the  friendship  and 
care  of  his  own  friends !  Everything  in  this 
splendid  palace  inflicted  wounds  and  horror.  I 
was  in  a  fever  of  impatience  to  withdraw  the  Em- 
peror as  soon  as  possible  from  this  torture. 

"  On  my  arrival,  I  found  him  alone  in  the 
little  garden,  between  the  Galerie  des  Cerfs  and 
the  chapel.  The  sound  of  my  footsteps  roused 
him  from  his  reverie.  He  turned  his  head  quickly 
— a  ray  of  joy  brightened  his  countenance. 
When  I  got  close  to  him,  he  took  my  arm,  and, 
continuing  his  walk,  said,  '  Is  all  ready  for  my 
departure  ?' 
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"  I  answered,  Yes,  Sire ;  seeking  to  allay  my 
emotion. 

"  '  'Tis  well,  Caulincourt.  You  exercise  for 
the  last  time  the  functions  of  grand  equerry  near 
my  person/  (There  was  a  most  distressing  al- 
lusion in  this  phrase.)  6  Can  you  believe  that 
Berthier  has  departed — departed  without  wishing 
me  farewell  ?' 

"  Sire,  said  I,  overcome  by  the  indignation 
I  had  for  many  days  repressed,  Berthier  has  no 
importance  but  by  the  predilection  of  your  Ma- 
jesty. Under  your  orders  any  man  of  punctu- 
ality and  memory  would  have  made  a  good  major- 
general.  This  is  essentially  the  negative  merit 
of  Berthier.  His  conduct  towards  your  Ma- 
jesty in  these  last  days  will  establish  justly  the 
part  which  belongs  to  him  in  the  immortal  cam- 
paigns of  the  grand  army.  The  Prince  of 
Neufchatel,  Sire,  has  descended  from  the  pedestal 
on  which  your  friendship  had  mounted  him. 

"  '  Berthier,'  said  the  Emperor,  «  was  born  a 
courtier.  You  will  see  him  begging  an  employ- 
ment of  the  Bourbons.' 

"  He  afterwards  spoke  to  me  with  dignity  of 
the  shameful  conduct  which  the  great  officers  of 
the  empire  had  shewn  to  him.  4  I  was,'  said  he, 
4  mortified  to  see  men  whom  I  had  raised  so 
high  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  bringing  them- 
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selves  so  low.  What  has  become  of  the  halo  of 
glory  which  encircled  them  ?  What  now  must 
Sovereigns  think  of  all  these  illustrations  of  my 
reign  ?  I  have  done  well,'  added  he,  smiling 
bitterly,  «  I  have  done  well.  Caulincourt,  this 
France  is  mine ;  everything  by  which  it  is  dis- 
figured is  to  me  a  personal  affront,  I  am  so 
identified  with  it.  But  I  must  go  in  and  sit 
down  ;  I  feel  fatigued.  Have  you  seen  the  com- 
missioners ?' 

u  No,  Sire;  I  came  immediately  from  my 
carriage  to  your  Majesty. 

"  '  See  them,  Caulincourt.  Hasten,  hasten 
my  departure.  It  is  too  long  delayed.' 

"  Just  as  we  left  the  garden,  a  cuirassier  of 
the  guard,  in  great  agitation,  came  from  the  Gal- 
lerie  des  Cerfs,  where  he  had  probably  been 
watching  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  the 
Emperor.  He  ran  towards  us. 

"  c  What  do  you  want  ?' 

"  {  Please  your  Majesty,  I  demand  justice/ 
said  he,  in  a  supplicating  voice. 

"  '  What  has  happened  ?' 

"  '  An  odious  act  of  injustice  has  been  done  to 
me.  I  am  thirty-six  years  old ;  twenty-two  years 
I  have  been  in  the  service.  I  have  my  decoration,' 
said  he,  striking  roughly  his  broad  breast, . '  and 
yet  I  am  not  in  the  list  of  those  who  are  to 
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go  with  your  Majesty.  If  I  am  thus  sent  to  the 
right  about,  blood  shall  flow  for  it.  I  will  make 
a  vacancy  amongst  the  privileged.  This  affair 
shall  not  pass  thus.' 

"  '  You  have,  then,  a  strong  desire  to  go  with 
me? 

"  *  It  is  not  a  desire,  my  Emperor,  it  is  my 
right,  my  honour,  which  I  claim,  and ' 

"  (  Have  you  well  considered  this  ?'  said  Na- 
poleon, with  kindness — £  that  you  must  quit 
France,  your  family,  your  promotion  ?  You  are 
a  quarter-master/ 

"  '  I  relinquish  my  promotion/  said  he, 
bluntly.  '  I  have  mygalons  and  my  cross ;  they 
will  suffice.  I  will  pass  over  the  rest.  In  such 
a  time  as  this,  our  country  is  our  regiment,  the 
steeple  of  the  parish  church  our  standard.  As 
to  my  family,  you  have  been  my  family  these 
two-and-twenty  years — you,  my  general.  I  was 
a  trumpeter  in  Egypt,  if  you  can  but  re- 
member.' 

"  f  Very  well,  you  shall  go  with  me,  my  good 
man.  I  will  arrange  it.' 

"  '  Thanks,  thanks  to  your  Majesty  !  I  should 
have  done  some  mischief,  that  is  certain,  if  I  had 
not  been  permitted  to  go.'  And  the  poor  fellow 
retired  with  pride  and  happiness. 

"  <  Caulincourt,'  said  the  Emperor,  with  emo- 
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tion,  «  I  can  only  take  with  me  four  hundred 
men,  and  the  whole  of  my  brave  guard  wish  to 
follow  me.  Amongst  those  courtiers,  the  ques- 
tion is  which  shall  be  most  ingenious  in  finding 
in  the  antiquity  of  his  services,  and  the  number 
of  his  armorial  bearings,  claims  to  share  with  me 
my  exile?  Brave,  brave  men!  why  cannot  I 
take  you  all  with  me  ?'  and  he  pressed  my  arm 
convulsively. 

"  His  departure  was  fixed  for  the  20th ;  two 
days  only  remained.  Every  moment  I  could 
snatch  from  the  business  of  preparation  I  passed 
with  the  Emperor,  whose  days  flowed  on  in  de- 
sponding uniformity.  Not  a  visit  of  duty,  not 
a  recollection  of  gratitude,  broke  in  upon  this 
solitude.  The  Emperor  did  not  complain  ;  but 
he  suffered.  Every  time  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
interrupted  the  silence  of  the  courts  of  the 
Palace  anxiety  was  visible  in  his  looks.  He 
seemed  to  listen  unconsciously.  Some  name 
escaped  him  —  «  Mole/  '  Fontanes,'  «  Ber- 
thier,'  '  Ney/  and  nobody,  nobody  came.  Little 
disappointments  thus  continually  repeated  are 
dreadful — they  wear  out  resignation  and  courage. 

"  Montholon,  who  had  been  on  a  military 
reconnoissance,  arrived  from  the  banks  of  the 
Haute  Loire.  '  He  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the 
feeling  which  animated  the  people  and  the  sol- 
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diers.  '  By  rallying  the  troops  of  the  South,'  said 
he,  '  a  formidable  force  might  still  be  assembled/ 
*  It  is  too  late/  replied  the  Emperor,  with  an  in- 
describable expression,  * they  would  not ' 

"  A  second  time  this  reproach  fell  from  his 
lips,  and  in  these  words  a  terrible  accusation 
was  contained.  But  men  and  fortune  would 
have  been  wearied  before  the  genius  of  the 
hero  ! 

*'  The  preparations  were  completed  by  the 
morning  of  the  19th.  The  moving  about,  the 
occupation  of  looking  to  everything  that  could 
render  the  journey  less  painful — in  fact,  my 
agitation  supported  me.  But  when  all  was 
done,  and  I  could  no  longer  render  myself  in- 
sensible to  the  termination  of  these  cares,  I  felt 
my  heart  rent  at  the  idea  of  a  separation  so 
close  at  hand.  I  shut  myself  up  and  tried  to 
calm  myself.  My  grief  could  only  increase  the 
agonies  of  the  Emperor.  I  had  yet  duties  to 
fulfil,  orders  to  receive ;  he  relied  on  me,  and  it 
was  not  fit  my  courage  should  fail. 

"  In  the  morning  he  sent  for  me.  He  ap- 
peared resigned,  but  his  air  of  dejection,  the 
haughty  expression  of  his  eyes,  the  unusual 
slowness  of  his  movements,  evinced  the  violence 
of  his  efforts  to  smother  his  excruciating  sorrow. 
As  a  man,  he  suffered  a  thousand  deaths.  What 
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matter  ?  That  was  his  secret ;  and  he  kept  it  to 
himself;  he  was  to  render  to  no  one  an  account 
of  it.  As  a  Sovereign,  it  was  his  duty  to  shew 
himself  dignified  and  composed  in  the  presence 
of  misfortune. 

"  *  Caulincourt,  is  all  ready  ?'  I  made  a  sign 
in  the  affirmative.  c  To-morrow,  at  twelve 
o'clock,  I  shall  step  into  my  carriage,'  he  added, 
in  a  hurried  tone. 

"  I  could  not  utter  a  word.  He  looked  at  me 
for  a  few  moments,  and  held  his  hand  to  me. 
{  Caulincourt,  I  am  heart-broken.  We  ought 
never  to  part/ 

"  Sire,  cried  I,  in  despair,  I  will  go  with  you ; 
France  has  become  hateful  to  me  ! 

"  '  No,  Caulincourt,  you  must  not  quit  France 
with  me :  you  may  still  be  useful  to  me  here. 
Who  is  to  look  to  the  interests  of  my  family,  and 
of  my  faithful  servants  ?  Who  is  to  defend  the 
cause  of  those  brave  and  devoted  Poles,  of  whom 
the  19th  article  of  the  treaty  guarantees  the 
rights  acquired  by  honourable  services  !  Think 
well.  It  would  be  a  shame  for  France,  for  me, 
for  all  of  us,  Caulincourt,  if  the  interests  of  the 
Poles  were  not  irrevocably  secured. 

"  {In  conformity  to  the  right  which  the  19th 
article  gives  me,  I  have  caused  a  statement  to  be 
prepared — I  have  fixed  the  sums  which  I  wish 
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to  be  paid  to  my  guard,  my  civil  and  military 
household,  and  to  my  attendants.  Fidelity  can- 
not be  recompensed  with  money ;  but  at  present 
it  is  all  I  have  to  give.  Tell  them  it  is  a  re- 
membrance which  I  leave  to  each  individually, 
as  an  attestation  of  their  good  services.  Be  on 
the  watch,  Caulincourt,  till  these  arrangements 
are  fulfilled.' 

"  I  assured  him  his  commands  should  be  re- 
ligiously obeyed. 

"  <  In  a  few  days,  I  shall  be  established  in  my 
sovereignty  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,'  resumed  he, 
with  bitterness.  '  I  am  in  haste  to  get  there. 
I  have  dreamed  of  great  things  for  France.  Time 
failed  me — the  concurrence  of  all  was  requisite 
— they  have  refused  me.  I  told  you,  Caulincourt, 
at  Duben,  the  French  nation  knows  not  how  to 
support  reverses.  This  people,  the  bravest  and 
most  intelligent  in  the  world,  has  no  pertinacity 
but  in  flying  to  the  combat — defeat  demoralizes 
them.  During  sixteen  years  the  French  have 
marched  with  me  from  victory  to  victory ;  a 
single  year  of  disasters  has  made  them  forget 
everything  !' 

"  He  sighed  deeply.  '  The  way  in  which  I 
have  been  treated  is  infamous — and,  what !'  said 
he,  with  animation ;  e  they  separate  me  violently 
from  my  wife  and  child  !  In  what  barbarous  code 
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do  they  find  the  article  which  deprives  a  Sove- 
reign of  his  rights  as  a  father  and  a  husband  ? 
By  what  savage  law  do  they  arrogate  the  power 
to  separate  those  whom  God  has  joined  ?  History 
will  avenge  me !  It  will  say  "  Napoleon,  the 
soldier,  the  conqueror,  was  clement  and  gene- 
ous  in  victory.  Napoleon,  when  conquered, 
was  treated  with  indignity  by  the  monarchs  of 
Europe.' " 

"  Large  drops  of  perspiration  were  on  his 
forehead,  his  agitation  increased  every  moment. 
He  gave  me  the  most  dreadful  pain.  Sire,  in- 
terrupted I,  all  my  zeal,  all  my  efforts,  shall  be 
exerted  to  put  an  end  to  this  impious  separation. 
It  is  the  cause  of  all  fathers  and  all  citizens  — 

«  t  i  It  is  a  planned  thing.  Do  you  not 
see,  that  because  they  dare  not  blow  my  brains 
out  with  a  pistol,  they  assassinate  me  by  slow 
degrees  ?  There  are  a  thousand  means  of  causing 
death.' 

"  Sire,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  be  calm  ;  your 
Majesty  may  rely  on  me.  I  will  see  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  on  his  arrival  at  Paris.  The  Empress 
will  second  me;  she  will  wish  to  rejoin  you. 
Have  hope,  Sire,  have  hope. 

"  As  I  spoke,  his  aspect  brightened.  His 
heart,  dead  to  soft  emotions,  began  to  resume 
hope. 
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"  ( You  are  right,  Caulincourt,  my  wife  loves 
me ;  I  believe  it.  She  has  never  had  cause  to  com- 
plain of  me.  It  is  impossible  that  I  have  become 
indifferent  to  her.  Louise  is  amiable  in  her 
disposition,  and  simple  in  her  tastes.  She  will 
prefer  her  husband's  home  to  a  duchy  granted 
in  charity ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  Elba  I  can  yet  be 
happy  with  my  wife  and  my  son.' 

"  The  Emperor  walked  quickly  up  and  down 
his  cabinet ;  a  fixed  idea  was  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  and  his  impressions,  always  quick  and 
ardent,  readily  adopted  the  projects  to  which  his 
imagination  gave  birth.  Who  knows,  if  Napo- 
leon had  been  united  to  his  wife  and  son,  that 
France  would  have  had  to  deplore  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  hundred  days,  and  subsequently  the 
captivity  and  death  of  the  hero  ? 

"  But  this  hope,  which  for  a  moment  soothed 
his  grief,  I  shared  not  in.  I  tried  the  negotia- 
tion ;  I  pressed  it ;  I  supplicated  ;  I  was  not 
seconded  nor  aided  by  any  one. 

"  The  irritation  of  the  Emperor  was  calmed  ; 
he  spoke  to  me  without  asperity  of  the  state  of 
affairs.  He  defined  the  difficulties  which  would 
render  the  stability  of  the  new  order  of  things 
impossible.  He  analysed  what  was  likely  to 
ensue  from  the  absurd  combination  which 
would  re-establish  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne. 
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'  Between  the  old  Bourbons/  said  he,  e  and  the 
present  generation  of  Frenchmen,  there  is  an 
incompatibility  of  feeling.  The  future  is  big 
with  events.  Caulincourt,  write  often  to  me  ; 
your  letters  will  make  some  amends  for  your 
absence  from  me.  The  remembrance  of  your 
conduct  towards  me  will  reconcile  me  to  the 
human  race.  You  are  the  most  perfect  of  my 
friends.'  He  held  out  his  arms  to  me,  I  embraced 
him. 

"  '  My  friend,'  pursued  the  Emperor,  « we 
must  separate.  To-morrow  I  shall  have  occasion 
for  all  my  courage  to  quit  my  soldiers.  My 
brave  guard  !  Faithful  and  devoted,  in  my  good 
and  in  my  bad  fortune  !  To-morrow  I  take  my 
last  farewell.  This  is  the  final  struggle  that 
remains  for  me  to  make/  He  then  added,  with 
an  accent  broken  with  emotion,  '  Caulincourt, 
we  shall  meet  again  one  day,  my  friend,'  and  he 
rushed  out  of  the  cabinet. 

"  I  was  a  league  from  Fontainebleau,  on  the 
high  road  to  Paris,"  continued  the  Duke  de 
Vicenza,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  before  I  felt 
conscious  as  to  how  and  why  I  was  there.  On 
quitting  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  scarcely  knowing 
what  I  did,  I  threw  myself  into  my  carriage, 
which  was  waiting  at  the  entrance  to  the  grand 
staircase. 
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"  I  could  no  longer  deceive  myself;  all  was 
now  over  !  At  that  moment  I  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  poignant  grief.  It  seemed  to  me  as  though 
I  had  never  before  measured  the  full  depth  of 
the  abyss.  Certainly  I  had  never  before  so 
highly  appreciated  the  personal  merits  of  Na- 
poleon; —  he  had  never  appeared  to  me  more- 
great  than  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to 
depart  in  exile  from  France.  ...  I  regarded 
him  as  the  expiatory  victim,  chosen  from  among 
us  all  to  redeem  the  crime  of  our  twenty  years 
of  glory  and  conquest.  My  thoughts  followed 
him  to  his  miserable  sovereignty  of  Elba. 

"  I  was  independent  in  my  fortune  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire.  I  was  tired  of  men 
and  things.  I  wished  for  repose;  but  repose 
without  him.  ...  It  was  the  ruin  of  all  the 
delightful  illusions  which  gave  a  value  to  life. 
I  did  not  comprehend  how  I  should  henceforth 
drag  out  my  colourless  existence.  I  dreamed  of 
travels  into  remote  lands,  of  mental  occupations, 
which  should  fill  the  measureless  void  of  my  days 
to  come.  I  questioned  the  future,  and  in  the 
future  was  written,  in  letters  of  blood,  '  Water- 
loo.' " 
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Occupation  of  France  by  the  Allies  —  Thoughts  on  the 
restoration — Entrance  of  Louis  XVIII.  into  Paris — The 
Duchess  d'Angouleme — The  Prince  de  Conde  and  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon — A  strange  incongruity — The  Im- 
perial guards  —  Blue  uniforms — Conversation  between 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  Louis  XVIII. — The  Duke 
de  Vicenza's  unpardonable  fault — Execution  of  treaties 
— Napoleon's  letters  from  Elba — The  Bourbons — Their 
incapability  to  govern  France — Napoleon's  return  from 
Elba — A  courier  from  Lyons — The  deserters  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  in  the  saloons  of  the  Tuileries  —  Queen 
Hortense  and  her  children — Review  on  the  Place  du 
Carrousel — The  Emperor  and  the  old  grenadier — The 
Duke  de  Vicenza  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
— His  conversation  with  Napoleon  —  The  Emperor's 
desire  to  secure  peace — Plots  against  Napoleon's  life — 
A  love-letter. 

t(  AFTER  the  departure  of  the  Emperor,  I 
devoted  my  attention  to  everything  that  could 
promote  the  immediate  execution  of  the  treaty. 
I  even  went  beyond  zeal  in  the  fulfilment  of  this 
duty.  In  addition  to  the  continued  pertinacity 
with  which  I  urged  forward  my  melancholy  task, 
I  had  an  actual  necessity  for  something  to  occupy 
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my  thoughts.  I  felt  that  fever  of  the  soul  which 
only  finds  relief  in  an  absorbing  activity.  My 
most  doleful  forebodings  had  not  prepared  me 
for  the  deplorable  change  of  fortune  which  had 
annihilated  the  edifice  reared  by  so  many  mar- 
vellous exploitsj! 

"  For  those  who,  through  ambition  or  affec- 
tion, attached  themselves  to  the  new  government, 
there  was  no  change  in  France  beyond  a  name, 
a  man.  To  me,  this  name,  this  man,  were 
the  personification  of  regenerated  France.  I 
could  not  understand  a  state  of  things  in  fla- 
grant opposition  to  all  our  interests,  to  all 
our  sympathies.  I  could  not  consider  any 
longer  as  my  country  the  land  crowded  with 
innumerable  armed  foreigners,  who  made  them- 
selves masters  in  our  cities,  in  our  streets,  in  our 
fields,  in  our  villages,  in  our  chateaus,  in  our 
cottages.  This  occupation  of  the  country  by 
six  hundred  thousand  enemies  banished  the  last 
illusion  with  respect  to  the  opinion  which  had 
presided  in  the  choice  of  the  Bourbons  to  govern 
France.  We  were  no  longer  anything  but  tri- 
butaries at  the  mercy  of  a  coalition,  intoxicated 
with  their  late  easy  successes.  The  government 
de  facto )  and  that  which  had  succeeded  the  em- 
pire, were  but,  according  to  my  notions,  a  tran- 
sition to  I  know  not  what  kind  of  constituted 
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authority.  In  a  word,  it  was  difficult  to  regard 
in  a  serious  light,  this  great  comedy  of  the  resto- 
ration. 

"  I  had  on  this  subject  some  curious  conver- 
sations with  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  Alexander 
readily  allowed  the  person  with  whom  he  con- 
versed the  liberty  of  expressing  his  opinion  ;  and 
we  sometimes  laughed  heartily  at  the  conceits 
given  as  food  for  the  gobemouches.  Unfor- 
tunately in  this  parade  of  government  all  was  not 
a  matter  of  joke. 

"The  Emperor  of  Russia  possessed  an  en- 
lightened understanding.  Moreover,  he  was 
young,  and  his  ideas  were  suited  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  He  had  admired  the  good  faith 
and  the  genius  of  Napoleon ;  our  army  had  been 
the  model  upon  which  he  strove  to  form  his 
own,  and  in  the  heart  of  Alexander,  in  spite  of 
everything,  a  generous  regret  arose  when  he 
compared  what  he  now  saw  with  what  he  had  seen. 

"  Certainly,  strange  things  were  passing  before 
our  eyes.  We  saw  Louis  XVIII.  make  his 
entry  into  Paris  in  an  open  carriage.  His  dress 
was  curious.  It  was  a  costume  that  belonged  to 
no  country :  two  enormous  epaulettes,  however, 
denoted  a  wish  to  give  it  somewhat  of  a  military 
character.  Beside  the  King  sat  the  Duchess 
d'Angouleme.  His  feelings  were  powerfully 
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excited,  and  she  was  bathed  in  tears,  evidently 
wrung  from  her  by  bitter  recollections.  On  the 
opposite  seat,  were  the  Prince  de  Conde  and  the 
Duke  de  Bourbon,  both  in  old-fashioned  mili- 
tary uniforms,  such  as  were  worn  at  the  time  of 
their  emigration.  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
say  anything  which  may  seem  to  cast  ridicule  on 
old  age  or  misfortune  !  If  the  carriage  had 
passed  through  the  streets  of  Paris  escorted  by 
the  friends  and  servants  of  the  restored  family, 
the  whole  procession  would  have  been  perfectly 
consistent  and  in  keeping.  It  would  have  pre- 
sented to  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  a  living  tra- 
dition of  the  old  regime  personified  by  the 
Bourbons ;  there  would  have  been  no  deviation 
from  good  taste  and  propriety.  But  the  car- 
riage being  preceded,  surrounded,  and  followed, 
by  the  Imperial  guards,  was  one  of  those  para- 
doxes, the  explanation  of  which  baffles  common 
sense. 

"  Louis  XVIII.  entered  Paris  escorted  by  the 
faithful  and  devoted  guards  of  Napoleon,  whose 
worn  uniforms  bore  evidence  of  the  toils  and 
dangers  they  had  encountered  in  the  conflict  in 
which  they  had  fought  so  nobly  to  repel  all  that 
they  were  now  forced  to  accept. 

"  What  dark  and  threatening  looks  they  cast 
around  them  1  What  an  expression  of  proud 
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disdain  was  depicted  on  those  warlike  counte- 
nances in  answer  to  the  frenzied  demonstrations 
of  Parisian  inconstancy. 

"  In  ancient  Rome  the  triumphal  car  of  a 
conqueror,  decorated  with  spoil,  was  oftener 
than  once  seen  surrounded  by  the  guards  of  a 
conquered  foe.  But  we  were  not  in  Rome ;  we 
were  in  Paris,  where  the  conqueror  had  con- 
quered no  one.  At  no  very  distant  time,  these 
facts  will  perhaps  appear  fabulous  ! 

"  Alexander  was  struck  with  the  incongruity 
between  the  places  and  the  persons ;  the  disparity 
between  the  old  and  the  new,  with  the  mixture 
of  what  was  with  what  had  been.  Time,  in  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years,  had  remodelled  men, 
their  opinions,  their  ideas,  their  interests,  and 
their  institutions.  Thus  the  old  King,  when  he 
awoke  in  Paris,  gazed  around  with  astonishment, 
recognising  neither  men,  opinions,  things,  inter- 
ests, or  institutions.  *  Give  me,'  said  he  to  him- 
self, £  those  good,  old,  well-beloved  countenances, 
which  do  not  regard  me  as  a  foreigner  in  my 
kingdom  of  France.  Give  me  the  good  old 
uniforms,  the  gardes  de  corps,  with  their  laced 
clothes,  the  noble  livery  of  my  ancestors,  the  red 
mousquetaires,  or  the  gray,  or  the  black,  who 
were  distinguished  under  my  forefathers.  Those 
splendid  uniforms  would  bring  repose  to  my 
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eyes,  wearied  with  these  blue  satellites  of  the 
republic  and  the  empire,  who  for  twenty  years 
have  shut  me  out  from  my  dominions.' 

"  The  army,  en  masse,  was  dishonoured,  ill- 
used,  and  disbanded.  Its  glory  was  repudiated ; 
its  best  services  forgotten  :  its  noble  wounds  were 
despised.  Those  who  had  conquered  millions 
for  their  country  were  delivered  up  to  misery. 
Before  the  eyes  of  the  fierce  grenadiers  of  Na- 
poleon, they  paraded  the  gay  household  troops 
of  the  King. 

"  But  in  these  indignant  bosoms  the  hearts  of 
lions  were  beating,  and  the  month  of  March 
dispersed  in  its  hurricance  the  gilded  doves  which 
served  to  ornament  the  Court  of  the  old  King ! 

"  At  the  second  entry  of  the  Allies,  in  1815, 
we  often  spoke  of  1814,  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  '  Many  faults  were  committed,7 
said  he  to  me  one  day. 

"  Yes,  Sire,  replied  I,  quickly,  and  one  person 
has  paid  for  all. 

"  '  My  dear  Duke,'  interrupted  he,  with  an 
air  of  solicitude,. c  every  one  will  pay  his  share, 
I  fear.  These  people  are  incapables.  We  are 
deceived.  May  it  please  Heaven  that  the  peace 
so  dearly  purchased  be  not  again  broken.' 

"  I  have  told  you,"  continued  the  Duke, 
"  that  I  owed  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in 
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1814,  and  afterwards  in  1815,  my  escape  from 
the  persecutions  of  which  I  was  the  object.  I 
had  never  claimed  his  protection.  It  was  known 
that  he  accorded  me  his  favour  and  friendship, 
and  they  did  not  dare  to  pass  certain  bounds. 
He  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  explain 
himself  bluntly  with  qui  de  droit,  when  after  the 
hundred  days  violent  measures  were  resolved 
upon  against  me. 

«  «  Sire/  said  he  to  Louis  XVIII.,  c  I  have 
proposed  to  the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  in  testimony 
of  the  peculiar  esteem  in  which  I  hold  him,  a 
brilliant  settlement  in  my  dominions;  he  has 
declined  it.  "  They  will  believe,"  replied  he, 
a  that  I  flew  from  the  dangers  of  my  new 
position,  and  that  after  having  devoted  myself  to 
the  cause  of  Napoleon,  I  recoiled  from  the  con- 
sequences of  my  conduct.  I  wish  to  live  as  I 
have  done,  to  hold  my  head  high  among  my 
fellow-citizens.  Public  approbation  indemnifies 
me  for  the  injustice  of  power."' 

"  « It  is  curious/  said  Louis  XVIIL,  pretend- 
ing to  laugh,  '  that  the  grand  equerry  of  Bona- 
parte (for  so  he  always  designated  me)  should 
believe  that  we  owe  him  our  acknowledgments.' 

"  '  Your  Majesty,'  replied  Alexander,  piqued, 
4  knows  that  the  gospel  informs  us  no  man  can 
serve  two  masters.  The  Duke  is  only  ambitious 
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of  the  acknowledgments  of  the  master  to  whom 
he  has  been  faithful.' 

"  '  Much  good  may  they  do  him,  then/  replied 
the  King,  drily. 

"  I  have  been  well  attacked  and  well  defended, 
said  I,  laughing,  to  the  Emperor  Alexander; 
and  I  begged  that  he  would  not,  on  my  account, 
carry  on  this  little  warfare  with  his  brother  of 
France,  of  whom  I  sought  neither  favours  nor 
good  graces.  Hereafter  I  will  tell  you  how 
Alexander  himself  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  Louis  XVIII. 

"  *  It  is  because,  my  dear  Duke/  replied  he, 
'  there  is  in  me  something  that  revolts  against 
stupid  prejudice.  Are  attachment  and  devotion 
to  an  unfortunate  Sovereign  such  common  things 
that  we  monarchs  ought  not  to  be  profoundly 
moved  by  them  ?' 

"  Sire,  your  Majesty  preaches  in  a  desert;  they 
do  not  comprehend  you.  My  conduct  during 
the  proceedings  at  Fontainebleau  is  a  fault  which 
can  never  be  overlooked.  I  have  too  much  pride 
to  seek  an  absolution  which  I  do  not  require. 

"  But  let  us  return,"  said  the  Duke,  "  to  1814, 
when,  after  disgusts  and  bickerings  of  all  kinds, 
I  obtained,  step  by  step,  the  execution  of  those 
articles  which  were  capable  of  being  immediately 
acted  upon,  whether  in  respect  to  the  brave 
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Poles,  or  in  respect  to  Napoleon  and  his 
family.  Besides  this,  I  claimed  such  guaran- 
tees as  I  could  get;  but  what  were  guarantees  in 
opposition  to  dishonesty  ?  Engagements  the 
most  sacred  were  basely  violated. 

"  I  frequently  received  news  from  the  Isle  of 
Elba.  The  Emperor  supported  with  heroic 
courage  the  loss  of  the  greatest  throne  in  the 
world.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  said  to  me,  '  It  is 
less  difficult  than  people  think  to  accustom  one's 
self  to  a  life  of  retirement  and  peace,  when  one 
possesses  within  one's  self  some  resource  to  make 
time  useful.  I  employ  myself  much  in  my  study, 
and  when  I  go  out  I  enjoy  some  happy  moments 
in  seeing  again  my  brave  grenadiers.  Here  my 
reflections  are  not  continually  coming  in  contact 
with  painful  recollections.' 

"  In  another  letter  I  find  the  following  passage, 
which  bears  the  stamp  of  the  wonderful  nature 
of  Napoleon : — 

a  4  The  lot  of  a  dethroned  king,  who  has  been 
born  a  king,  and  nothing  more,  must  be  dreadful. 
The  pomp  of  the  throne,  the  gewgaws  which 
surround  him  from  his  cradle,  which  accompany 
him  step  by  step  throughout  his  life,  become  a 
necessary  condition  of  his  existence.  For  me, 
always  a  soldier,  and  a  sovereign  by  chance,  the 
luxuries  of  royalty  proved  a  heavy  charge.  The 
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toils  of  war  and  a  rough  eamp  life  are  best 
suited  to  my  organization,  my  habits,  and  my 
tastes.  Of  all  my  past  grandeur  I  alone  regret  my 
soldiers ;  and  of  all  the  jewels  of  my  crown,  the 
French  uniforms  which  they  allowed  me  to  take 
with  me  are  the  most  precious  I  have  preserved/" 

The  Duke  ceased  speaking  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. I  understood  the  sacred  impression  of 
his  recollections ! 

He  resumed :  "  I  was  not  in  the  secret  of 
the  intended  return  from  Elba,  and  from  the 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  character  of  Napoleon,  I 
am  convinced  that  that  daring  project  was  exe- 
cuted as  soon  as  it  was  conceived.  The  Em- 
peror was  deceived  by  statements,  not  wilfully 
false,  but  made  without  reflection,  by  persons 
who  were  not  so  situated  as  to  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  fitting  opportunity  for  this  extraor- 
dinary act. 

"  The  Government  took  a  false  course.  It 
lost  its  way  amidst  mixed  institutions  which  were 
neither  of  the  old  or  new  regime.  It  ought  to 
have  been  left  to  wear  itself  out  in  its  own  inca- 
pability. The  Allies  would  have  appreciated 
the  dangers  menaced  to  the  tranquillity  of  Eu- 
rope through  the  nullity  of  the  rulers  they  had 
given  to  France. 

"  The  Bourbons  did  not  comprehend  what 
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Henry  IV.  comprehended  so  completely,  that 
they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their  friends,  and 
everything  to  dread  from  their  enemies  ;  and  of 
these  enemies  they  were  every  day,  with  in- 
credible blindness,  increasing  the  numbers. 

"  I  here  express  conscientiously  my  opinion, 
free  from  all  resentment.  As  private  men,  the 
Bourbons  possessed  elevation  of  mind,  nobleness, 
and  a  great  fund  of  goodness.  As  sovereigns, 
their  name  is  worn  out,  their  race  is  exhausted. 
u  Had  the  Bourbons  been  destined  to  reign  in 
Holland  or  Germany,  they  might  have  reigned 
peaceably  over  a  quiet  and  religious  people. 
The  Bourbon  family,  in  the  condition  in  which 
it  finds  itself  placed,  in  reference  to  France,  will 
never  permanently  establish  itself  there. 

"  In  1814,  I  followed  attentively  the  march  of 
power,  and  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  in  a  short 
time  they  must  fall  beneath  their  own  blows. 
The  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Emperor  alarmed 
me.  It  was  too  early  !  This  fault  destroyed  my 
last  hopes.  The  Emperor  said  to  me  on  the 
20th  of  March,  at  the  Tuileries,  '  that  the  suc- 
cess of  his  temerity  was  a  return  of  that  myste- 
rious destiny  which  had  spoiled  him  during  so 
many  years/  I  regarded  it  only  as  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  terrible  decrees  of  fate  which 
overthrew  thrones,  kings,  and  nations. 
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"  I  received  by  a  courier,  who  came  in 
thirty- two  hours  from  Lyons,  a  short  note  from 
the  Emperor.  It  was  as  follows  : — '  Success  has 
justified  all.  I  have  re-conquered  France  and 
the  French.  In  eight  days  I  shall  be  in  Paris. 
Lyons,  March  10.' 

"  I  must  say,  in  spite  of  my  sombre  appre- 
hensions, that  I  was  happy,  truly  happy  !  The 
triumphant  march  of  Napoleon  through  France 
made  the  hearts  of  his  friends  swell  with  pride. 
He  was  still  the  chosen  of  the  people  !  the  man 
of  miracles,  whose  delusive  presence  worked 
prodigies  ! 

"  History,  in  narrating  this  phasis  of  the  life  of 
Napoleon,  can  never  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
subject.  In  characters  of  fire  must  be  recorded 
the  magnificent  popular  ovation  which  bore  the 
exiled  monarch  from  the  gulf  of  Juan  to  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries.  Future  ages  will  be- 
hold kings  pass  away  without  emotion.  Love, 
devotion,  admiration,  whatever  the  French  nation 
could  render  to  its  sovereign,  is  buried  in  the 
tomb  with  Napoleon  ! 

"  I  went  to  meet  the  Emperor,  whom  I  re- 
joined near  the  barrier,  at  Fontainebleau.  He 
was  escorted  by  the  population,  and  by  the 
troops  who  had  been  sent  to  fight  against  him. 
It  was  a  touching  spectacle,  that  cortege  for 
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which  no  preparation  had  been  made,  which  was 
joined  by  all  the  military  he  met  on  his  way. 
All  faces  were  beaming  with  delight,  and  never 
did  the  physiognomy  of  Napoleon  in  the  very 
last  days  of  his  triumphs  express  so  much  hap- 
piness. Perceiving  me,  he  held  out  his  hand 
quickly.  '  Caulincourt !  Well,  you  see  me  !'  I 
could  not  speak.  *  Go,  and  wait  for  me  at  the 
Tuileries,'  added  he,  with  emotion.  c  Go,  Cau  - 
lincourt/ 

"  I  joined  the  cortege,  and  a  little  before 
we  arrived  at  the  Carrousel  I  got  before  the 
Emperor.  It  was  not  easy  to  get  through  the 
mob,  which  rushed  towards  the  chateau.  He 
was  carried  by  the  multitude  to  the  top  of 
the  great  staircase. 

"  It  was  a  curious  thing  to  find  in  the  saloons 
of  the  Tuileries  the  greater  number  of  those 
persons  who  had  deserted  the  saloons  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Almost  all  the  old  ministers,  al- 
most all  the  marshals,  thronged  around  the  Em- 
peror. Apart  I  reflected  that  in  many  circum- 
stances impudence  supplies  the  place  of  an  im- 
possible justification. 

"  I  looked  at  the  countenance  of  Napoleon  ; 
there  was  a  cloud  of  disdain  in  its  expression, 
yet  his  tongue  uttered  nothing  but  kind  words. 
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His  theme  had  been  prepared,  he  had  forgotten 
that  which  he  could  not  pardon. 

"  Queen  Hortense  and  her  lovely  children 
met  him  at  the  chateau.  Tears  of  joy  inundated 
the  face  of  the  Queen.  Amiable  Hortense ! 
she  united  to  the  charming  qualities  of  a  mother, 
a  quick  and  penetrating  mind,  and  a  powerful 
understanding.  The  Emperor  tenderly  cherished 
Hortense  and  Eugene — the  noble  Eugene,  whose 
unblemished  life,  whose  conduct  towards  Na- 
poleon, before  and  after  his  reverses,  ought  to  be 
cited  as  a  model  of  dignity  and  propriety,  op- 
posed to  so  much  base  ingratitude. 

"  After  the  first  moments  given  to  the  effu- 
sion of  feeling,  the  Emperor,  with  his  usual 
activity,  was  occupied  all  night  in  expediting 
orders,  re-organizing  the  offices,  and  composing 
his  cabinet.  This  was  prodigious  ;  but  we  were 
accustomed  to  find  him  indefatigable.  When 
engaged  in  mental  occupation  he  neither  felt 
fatigue  nor  the  want  of  sleep.  He  used  to  say 
that  twenty-two  hours  out  of  twenty-four  ought 
to  be  usefully  employed. 

"  At  the  moment  I  took  my  leave,  he  said, 
'  Early  to-morrow,  Caulincourt ; '  and  •  these 
words  in  a  tone  as  if  we  had  to  terminate  a  bu- 
siness commenced  the  day  before. 
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"  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  garden, 
the  courts,  the  staircases,  the  rooms,  were  filled 
with  a  joyful  throng.  There  was  a  deafening 
clapping  of  hands.  From  without,  the  people 
with  frantic  acclamations  called  for  the  Emperor, 
who  shewed  himself  from  time  to  time;  but 
there  was  something  constrained  in  his  coun- 
tenance. He  was  not  fond  of  these  revolutionary 
parades. 

"  The  grenadiers  of  the  Isle  of  Elba,  who  had 
marched  nearly  two  hundred  leagues  in  twenty 
days  with  Napoleon,  arrived  in  succession  at 
Fontainebleau,  where  the  Emperor  ordered 
them  to  rest,  on  the  night  of  the  20th.  They 
bivouaced  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  and 
nothing,  can  paint  the  proud  expression  spread 
over  the  warlike  faces  of  these  men.  The  Em- 
peror was  to  review  them  at  noon,  and  although 
harrassed  with  fatigue,  and  for  the  most  part 
without  shoes  or  stockings,  their  feet  lacerated, 
they  were  to  be  seen  busying  themselves  to  appear 
smart. 

"  At  this  review  a  little  episode  occurred,  which, 
though  unnoticed  by  many,  struck  me  very 
much  by  the  local  colouring  which  imparted  to 
it  an  infinite  charm. 

"  All  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  was 
covered  with  troops.  It  seemed  as  if,  by  the 
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wand  of  some  great  magician,  they  had  risen 
out  of  the  earth.  The  regiments  sent  to  oppose 
Napoleon,  and  which  the  day  before  were  twenty 
or  thirty  leagues  from  the  capital,  arrived  in  suc- 
cession every  moment,  with  colours  flying,  and 
music  playing.  They  took  their  places  in  the 
square  of  the  Carrousel,  now  occupied  by  the 
army  of  Paris,  which  two  days  before  was  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  de  Berry. 

a  Napoleon,  attended  by  an  immense  retinue 
of  staff-officers,  came  down  at  twelve  o'clock. 
He  harangued  the  troops,  and  passed  along  the 
front  of  all  the  regiments  assembled.      He  had 
for  all  of  them  those  ready  words  which  never  fail 
to  produce  a  marked  impression  on  the  persons 
to  whom  they  are  addressed.     In  one  corner  the 
grenadiers  of  Elba  were  grouped  together,  in  their 
tattered  uniforms.      Exhaustion  was  imprinted 
on  their  manly  countenances,   as  they  awaited 
their  turn  to  pass  in  review  before  their  Emperor. 
When  Napoleon  drew  near  them,  a  burst  of 
shouts  impossible  to  describe  overwhelmed  him. 
He  answered  only  with  smiles,  and  with  an  af- 
fectionate nod  of   the  head.     An  old  soldier, 
whose  eyes  glistened  beneath  his  worn-out  cap, 
and  who  appeared  to  be  dissatisfied  with   the 
silence  of  Napoleon,  grumbled  out,  c  The  devil  ! 
this  is  short  work ;  he  has  grown  so  hoarse  with 
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talking  to  the  rest  that  he  has  nothing  to  say 
to  us !' 

<f  The  Emperor  heard  him.  He  turned  back, 
and  stopped  short,  and  with  an  air,  an  accent, 
and  a  manner  which  cannot  be  described,  he  said  : 
6  What  reason  have  you  to  complain  ?  Have 
you  not  returned  with  me  from  the  Isle  of  Elba  ?' 
and  he  continued  to  walk  on. 

"  Caps  were  thrown  up,  and  deafening  shouts 
and  hurras  followed  him  till  he  was  out  of  sight. 

"  In  this  simple  trait  is  shown  the  fabulous 
power  which  he  exercised  over  the  army,  and  the 
inexhaustible  enthusiasm  which  is  attached  to  the 
recollection  of  him. 

"  The  Emperor  employed  the  whole  day  in 
dispatching  couriers  in  re-constructing  the  go- 
vernment ;  fi  for,'  said  he,  c  they  have  overturned 
everything — everything  is  to  be  begun  again.' 

"  In  the  evening  he  was  compelled  by  las- 
situde to  take  some  repose.  He  shut  himself 
up  in  his  cabinet,  and  for  the  first  time  since  his 
return  we  were  alone.  He  sat  close  to  the  fire- 
place, with  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  and  his  arms 
crossed.  He  was  in  an  excellent  humour.  He 
said,  jokingly, 

"  '  You  must  be  astonished,  Mr.  Diploma- 
tist/ 

«  Yes,  Sire. 
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"  '  I  am  concerned  for  your  Excellency  ;  my 
poor  Caulincourt,  you  see  ambassadors  cost  a 
good  deal  of  money,  and  do  very  little  good.  It 
is  better  for  a  Sovereign  to  manage  his  affairs 
himself;'  and  he  rubbed  his  hands  together  in  a 
bantering  manner. 

"  I  replied,  laughing,  Your  method,  Sire,  is 
more  expeditious. 

"  <  All  is  going  on  very  well,  but  we  have 
plenty  of  work  upon  our  hands.  First  of  all  it 
is  decided  you  must  resume  the  portfolio  of 
foreign  affairs/ 

"  Sire,  I  have  requested  to  be  employed  in 
the  army.  I  fear  circumstances  will  place  your 
Majesty  under  the  necessity  of 

"  '  You  spoke  to  me  of  Mole,'  interrupted  he, 
pursuing  his  idea,  '  I  do  not  wish  to  appoint 
him,  and  probably  he  himself  does  not  care 
about  it ;  he  is  not  sufficiently  compromised  in  my 
cause  to  plunge  himself  into  it  up  to  the  neck,  at 
least  up  to  the  new  order  of  things.  He  would  in 
foreign  affairs  be  good  for  nothing.  He  does 
not  know  the  foreign  cabinets,  and  they  do  not 
know  him.  That  notion  of  yours  is  ridiculous.' 

"  « It  is  only  you,  Caulincourt,  who  can  be  of 
service  to  me  in  this  post ;  the  last  negotiations 
of  Fontainebleau  have  in  every  respect  placed 
you  in  a  favourable  light,  and,  pardieu!  you 
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never  really  ceased  to  be  my  monitor  for  foreign 
affairs  !  Metternich  must  be  written  to ;  nego- 
tiations with  Austria  must  be  renewed.  It  is 
from  that  quarter  we  must  expect  some  facilities 
in  arranging  our  affairs  with  Europe.' 

"  Sire,  you  need  my  services.  I  will  again 
take  the  portfolio,  but  I  do  not  share  your  Ma- 
jesty confidence  with  respect  to  the  assistance 
which  Austria  will  accord. 

"  '  Ah,  bah ;  that  is  your  hobby-horse,'  said 
he,  rising  up  impatiently ;  '  why  should  not 
Austria  assist  me?  I  have  proclaimed  peace 
throughout  my  march.  I  have  promised  peace, 
and  as  far  as  depends  on  me,  my  promise  shall 
be  fulfilled.  Circumstances  are  imperative.  I 
will  recognise  the  treaty  of  Paris.  I  can  now 
accept  what  I  could  not  accept  at  Chatillon 
without  tarnishing  my  glory.  France  was  obliged 
to  make  sacrifices.  The  act  is  done ;  but  it  did 
not  become  me  to  strip  France  to  preserve  the 
crown.  I  take  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  I 
find  them ;  I  wish  the  continuation  of  peace.  It 
is  the  sound  policy  of  the  Powers  not  to  rekindle 
the  torch  of  war.' 

"  *  I  have  written  to  the  Empress,'  (I  was  sur- 
prised at  this  unusual  designation  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Emperor,  who  constantly  said  my  wife  or 
Louise ;)  '  she  will  prevail  upon  her  father  to 
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rejoin  me — what  reason  can  he  have  to  oppose 
it  ?  I  do  not  return  with  hostile  intentions.  I 
have  marched  through  France  without  firing  a 
shot.  I  do  not  wish  to  re-commence  war.' 

"  Sire,  it  will  be  necessary  to  impress  this 
conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns. 
This  is  the  difficulty  which  prevails  throughout 
the  question,  and  Europe  is  still  in  arms. 

He  reflected.  '  I  comprehend  you — I  compre- 
hend you,  Caulincourt.  My  return,  believe  me,  is 
not  the  result  of  a  sudden  and  unpremeditated 
whim.  Certain  persons  thought  I  was  too  near 
to  them — and  the  rock  of  St.  Helena  is  a  sure 
place.  Did  you  know  nothing  of  these  projects  ?' 

"  No,  Sire ;  and  I  will  lay  a  wager  that  the 
atrocious  idea  took  birth  only  in  the  heads  of 
those  miserable  creatures  whom  nothing  can 
convince.  There  is  an  atrocious  design  in  the 
snare  spread  for  your  Majesty. 

"  « A  snare  !  a  snare  !'  As  he  repeated 

these  words  he  walked  hastily  up  and  down  the 
room.  *  Is  France,  then,  become  a  den  of  thieves?' 
After  a  few  minutes  of  meditation  he  resumed, 
*  The  die  is  cast !  I  am  not  come  back  to  over- 
turn, but  to  restore.  I  wish  to  give  France  solid 
institutions,  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas. 
Utopian  visions  have  taken  possession  of  the 
public  mind  during  my  absence,  and  it  is  re- 
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markable,  that  under  the  reign  of  the  Bourbons 
the  revolutionary  factions  have  revived  those 
fallacious  theories  which  put  words  in  the  place 
of  things.  These  English  kings  (rois  Anglaises) 
have  made  me  lose  in  ten  months  the  ten  years  I 
employed  in  subduing  the  revolution  ;  they  have 
rendered  all  government  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
individual  impossible,  and  yet  it  is  only  in  that 
way  that  a  sovereign,  be  he  king,  emperor,  or 
dictator,  can  provide  for  the  glory  and  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country.  Is  not  that  your  opinion, 
Caulincourt  ?' 

"  Sire,  your  position  is  surrounded  with  great 
difficulties,  the  Bourbons  have  spoiled  France, 
which  you  had  fashioned  for  absolute  domination, 
though  it  was  skilfully  concealed  by  the  operation 
of  the  miracles  you  wrought.  Now-a-days  the 
prison  which  produced  submission  is  broken, 
and,  as  your  Majesty  foresees,  obstacles  are  to  be 
overcome  on  those  very  points  on  which  it  was 
customary  to  decide  the  question  without  even 
the  necessity  of  submitting  it  to  public  opinion. 

"  He  replied  quickly,  '  He  who  takes  the  helm 
must  support  the  weight  of  it ;  everything  will 
be  made  right  in  a  state  of  peace.  We  must 
attend  to  that  which  is  more  pressing.  Write 
to  Austria.  Your  participation  in  these  nego- 
tiations is  an  authority.  They  know  you  were 

VOL.  II.  H 
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always  inclined  to  peace.    It  is  neither  your  fault, 
nor  mine,  if  things  come  to  extremities.' 

"  This  conversation,"  continued  the  Duke,  "is 
very  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  triumphantly 
refutes  the  absurd  calumnies  which  you  have 
read  and  heard  of  the  warlike  intentions  of  Na- 
poleon on  his  entry  into  France.  The  recital  I 
have  given  you  is  in  the  spirit,  and  I  can  almost 
say,  the  precise  words,  of  the  Emperor.  When 
I  left  the  cabinet  I  wished  that  I  could  have 
placarded  them  upon  all  the  walls  of  Paris, 
that  I  could  have  published  them  by  sound  of 
trumpet  through  the  squares  and  streets.  If  the 
whole  nation  had  been  convinced  of  the  sincere 
desire  of  Napoleon  for  peace,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Allies  to  have  refused  it,  under 
pain  of  having  to  contend  against  a  population 
of  32,000,000  !  This  is  positive.  Unfortunately, 
with  the  exception  of  the  army  and  of  the  people, 
amongst  those  who  count  as  nought  the  national 
interest  when  it  opposes  their  private  interests, 
nothing  but  the  return  of  war  was  seen  in  the 
return  of  Napoleon.  This  panic,  treacherously 
fomented  by  an  anti- French  party,  established 
an  incessant  opposition  of  inertness,  against 
which  the  energy  and  the  devotion  of  the  army 
were  broken. 

"  In  the  interior  of  the  cabinet  some  curious 
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things  took  place.  The  march  of  the  Emperor 
had  been  so  rapid,  that  many  addresses  to  the 
King  arrived  at  the  same  time  as  the  addresses 
to  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  took  a  malicious 
pleasure  in  examining  the  signatures  of  prefects, 
and  other  authorities,  who  formerly  had  been 
loaded  with  benefits  from  him.  '  Look  at  these 
men/  said  he,  with  a  smile  of  pity ;  '  one  must 
laugh  at  them  to  avoid  feelings  of  indignation 
and  regret.' 

"  Independently  of  official  correspondence,  a 
great  quantity  of  letters  arrived,  some  rilled  with 
advice  and  warnings,  others  disclosing  plots 
against  the  Emperor's  life,  others  containing  de- 
clarations of  love.  The  first  were,  without  pity, 
consigned  to  the  waste  paper  baskets ;  Napoleon 
did  not  often  attend  to  advice  which  he  did  not 
ask  for.  He  took  no  heed  of  the  denunciations 
of  attempts  against  him.  «  Whoever  stakes  his 
own  life  against  mine  will  make  no  confidants,' 
said  he,  shrugging  up  his  shoulders ;  '  the  hour 
of  my  death  is  written  above.' 

"  But  when  he  was  in  good  humour  he  would 
amuse  himself  with  the  billets  doux.  On  one 
occasion,  alittle  perfumed  letter,  elegantly  written, 
with  large  armorial  bearings  on  the  seal,  attracted 
his  attention,  and,  ruafoi !  it  had  the  honour  to 
be  read  all  through  to  the  signature.  In  reading 
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it,  the  physiognomy  of  Napoleon  assumed  an  air 
of  irony,  which  excited  my  curiosity.  I  avow 
my  indiscretion,  and  over  the  shoulder  of  my 
honoured  master  I  read  also.  I  will  not  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  fair  writer,  and  that  is 
generous  on  my  part,  for  afterwards  her  beau- 
tiful mouth  uttered,  in  resentment,  a  shocking 
piece  of  blasphemy.  I  am  assured,  that  on 
learning  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  Madame 

de said,  drily,  (  Morte  la  bete,  mort  le  venin.' 

This  old  proverb,  by  its  forced  application  to 
circumstance,  gained  the  lady  great  honour  in 
certain  saloons.  If  I  had  had  the  letter  of  1815 
in  my  hands,  I  will  not  say  whether  I  might  not 
have  been  tempted  to  have  inserted  it  in  the 
journals,  in  form  of  a  corollary  to  the  lady's 
witty  jeu  de  mots  ! 

"  But  I  return  to  the  Emperor,  who,  contrary 
to  his  custom,  read  and  re-read  the  letter.  He 
appeared  flattered,  but  undecided :  at  last  he 
threw  it  in  the  fire.  '  Ah,  bah  !'  said  he,  laugh- 
ing, *  I  have  not  an  hour  to  lose ;'  and  it  was  be- 
cause the  Emperor  had  not  an  hour  to  lose  that 
a  grudge  was  cherished  against  him. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Negotiations  with  Austria — The  decree  of  Lyons — Antici- 
pated arrival  of  the  Empress — Project  of  marching  on 
Brussels  —  The  Belgians  —  The  Acte  Additionnel — 
Remarks  on  constitutional  government  —  The  Duke 
d'Angoul£me  made  prisoner—  Napoleon's  orders  respecting 
him — Touchers  correspondence  with  Ghent— Baron 
Vincent — Discovery  of  a  secret  treaty — The  Emperor 
Alexander  and  the  Bourbons — The  English  cabinet  and 
the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena — The  declaration  of  the  Con- 
gress—  Liberty  of  the  press — Pamphlets — Clubs  and 
societies — Governmental  programme — Review  of  the  Pa- 
risian national  guards — The  royal  volunteers — Threats 
of  assassination — An  unexpected  body  guard — Dinner 
to  the  national  guards — The  Emperor's  bust. 

«'  I  HAD  sent  the  Emperor's  propositions  to 
Vienna,"  said  the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  "  and  he 
impatiently  looked  for  an  answer  to  them.  He 
was  also  anxious  for  a  letter  from  Maria  Louisa. 

"  Napoleon  and  I  were  completely  at  variance 
with  respect  to  the  hopes  he  entertained  in  refer- 
ence to  Austria ;  and  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
repressing  his  displeasure  at  finding  himself  un- 
able to  bring  me  to  his  way  of  thinking.  There 
was  also  another  circumstance  which  annoyed  him. 
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"  After  a  very  animated  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  Austria,  he  exclaimed,  «  Well !  I  am 
on  the  right  side  in  this  dispute.  He  must  be 
right  who  invokes  peace  for  his  country, — peace 
for  Europe.  If  they  reject  my  proposition,  they 
must  submit  to  condemnation  at  the  tribunal  of 
humanity.' 

"  Sire,  observed  I,  since  it  is  my  task  to  pro- 
ceed with  these  negotiations,  permit  me  to  call 
your  Majesty's  attention  to  the  decree,  dated 
from  Lyons.  That  decree  orders  the  assembling 
of  the  Electoral  Colleges  in  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  at  the  coronation  of  the  Empress 
and  the  King  of  Rome.  The  last  paragraph  in 
particular  is  very  impolitic. 

" '  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  he,  rising  from 
his  chair  petulantly,  <  Do  you  constitute  yourself 
a  censor  on  my  acts  ?' 

"  This  is  harsh  language,  Sire,  to  a  man  who 
has  never  feared  honestly  to  speak  his  mind,  even 
at  the  risk  of  displeasing  your  Majesty. 

"  c  What,  then,  is  your  opinion  of  this  decree  ?' 
said  he,  with  an  air  of  anxiety  which  he  could 
not  conceal. 

"It  appears  to  me,  Sire,  to  place  your  Ma- 
jesty in  a  false  position.  First,  with  respect  to 
Austria,  who  cannot  but  feel  compromised  in 
reference  to  the  Allied  Powers,  for  they  must 
suppose  her  to  be  on  a  footing  of  good  under- 
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standing  with  you.  Next,  it  places  you  in  a 
false  position  with  respect  to  France,  if  the  Em- 
press should  not  be  in  Paris  at  the  expiration  of 
a  week. 

"  e  Parbleu  !  I  know  it.  But  do  you  imagine 
that  in  so  bold  an  enterprise  as  that  of  re- 
conquering a  kingdom  with  six  hundred  men, 
something  must  not  be  left  to  chance — that  Pro- 
vidence of  adventurers  ?  A  thousand  reasons 
prompt  me  to  maintain  an  appearance  of  perfect 
confidence  in  the  arrival  of  the  Empress.  Can 
you  not  guess  those  reasons  ?' 

"  Pardon  me,  Sire.  I  admit  the  almost  in- 
evitable necessity  which  led  you  to  risk  this 
course;  but  if  it  be  not  justified  by  success,  it 
may  be  attended  by  fatal  consequences. 

"  '  Then,'  resumed  he,  hastily,  '  To  refuse  me 
the  Empress,  would  be  equivalent  to  a  decla- 
ration of  deadly  war  between  France  and  the 
Allied  Powers.  The  French  people  will  see  that 
I  am  not  the  aggressor  this  time.  They  know 
too  well  what  the  first  invasion  cost  them,  and 
France,  though  momentarily  degraded,  will  re- 
cover under  my  banner  energy  and  courage  to 
avenge  her  humiliation  and  her  injuries.  Do 
you  know  the  idea  that  occurred  to  me  on  the 
very  night  of  my  arrival.  I  was  thinking  whe- 
ther with  thirty-six  thousand  men,  whom  I  can 
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assemble  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  in  the 
north,  I  should  not  commence  hostilities  by 
marching  straight  on  Brussels.  The  Belgian 
army  awaits  only  a  signal  to  rally  round  my 
eagles.' 

"  A  gesture  of  incredulity  escaped  me. 

"  «  The  accuracy  of  my  information  cannot  be 
doubted/  pursued  Napoleon.  €  The  old  animo- 
sity of  Belgium  is  roused  against  England. 
Holland  is  merely  the  instrument  of  England, 
whose  policy  has  been  to  sequestrate  Flushing 
and  Antwerp,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
them.  Belgium  also  rises  against  Prussia,  from 
old  national  antipathy.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  Belgians  will  help  me  to  drive  those  powers 
from  the  Rhenish  provinces,  and  I  shall  maintain 
a  position  purely  but  redoubtably  defensive  be- 
hind the  Rhine/ 

"  Do  you  recollect,  Sire,  the  conduct  of 
Belgium  during  the  events  of  1813  ?  The  Bel- 
gians had  no  ground  of  complaint  against  the 
French,  with  whom,  for  the  space  of  twenty 
years,  they  had  shared  all  public  appointments 
and  emoluments ;  yet  in  the  days  of  our  disas- 
ters they  called  Prussia  to  their  deliverance,  and 
opened  for  her  an  entrance  into  Flanders.  The 
Belgians  mercilessly  drove  the  French  inhabi- 
tants from  their  towns,  insulted  the  French  au- 
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thorities,  and  pursued  them  to  the  frontiers. 
Belgium  basely  renounced  and  forsook  France. 
From  time  immemorial  the  Belgians  have  been 
a  people  devoid  of  nationality,  always  rebelling 
against  their  rulers,  and  without  stability,  either 
in  their  affections  or  their  political  opinions. 
Confidence  in  the  fraternity  of  the  Belgian  na- 
tion was  one  of  the  generous  errors  of  France. 
The  natural  turbulence  and  inconstancy  of  the 
Belgians  render  them  dangerous  auxiliaries  in 
any  cause  in  which  they  may  be  engaged.  In 
the  circumstances  in  which  your  Majesty  is 
placed,  I  conceive  that  the  alliance  of  Belgium 
would,  at  least,  be  of  doubtful  advantage.  If 
the  French  army  could  subjugate  the  country 
without  the  aid  of  its  inhabitants,  then,  indeed, 
those  who  might  have  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
contest  would  gladly  rally  round  the  standard  of 
victory.  But  to  trust  to  this  ephemeral  alliance 
would,  I  fear,  be  an  error. 

"  The  Emperor  had  allowed  me  to  speak  on 
without  interruption,  which  was  contrary  to 
his  usual  custom  when  we  were  discussing  any 
contested  point.  He  seemed  to  reflect  earnestly 
on  the  remarks  which  had  fallen  from  me,  and, 
after  a  pause,  he  said,  '  You  are  right,  Caulin- 
court;  the  Belgians  behaved  shamefully  to  me 
in  1813  and  1814,  and,  as  you  have  justly  ob- 
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served,  I  had  done  everything  for  their  country. 
The  public  works  executed  in  Belgium  by  my 
orders  were  worthy  of  ancient  Rome.  The  dykes, 
Flushing,  Middleburgh,  the  basin  of  Antwerp, 
on  which  such  vast  sums  have  been  expended,  are 
all  due  to  France.  I  had  attached  to  my  court  the 
principal  families  of  the  country,  to  prove  that  I 
regarded  the  Belgians  as  a  portion  of  the  great 
French  family;  and  yet,  in  the  days  of  our 
disasters,  they  basely  forsook  us.  I  have  less 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Dutch,  for  they  owed 
me  nothing.  But  we  must  look  upon  things  as 
they  are,  and  not  as  we  would  wish  them  to  be. 
I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  Belgium  would 
unite  with  us  as  a  pis-aller,  rather  than  with 
England  or  Prussia;  and  what  does  it  signify 
if  we  profit  by  the  alliance?  Wellington  is  at 
Vienna,  Blucher  at  Berlin ;  the  English  and 
Prussian  forces  are  feeble,  and  scattered  over  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine ;  they  have  neither  comman- 
ders nor  fortresses.  There  are  chances,  and  very 
great  chances,  of  success.  I  may  enter  Brussels 
on  the  1st  of  April,  and  make  myself  master  of 
all  Belgium,  before  the  Allies,  thus  taken  by  sur- 
prise, can  be  in  a  condition  to  resist  me 

And,  nevertheless,  I  sacrifice  this  grand  scheme 
to  the  general  wish.  I  offer  peace.  Future 
generations  will  decide  whether  my  inspirations 
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or  the  cold  calculations  of  positive  prudence 
promised  the  best  chance  of  extricating  France 
from  the  embarassments  in  which  she  has  be- 
come involved.' 

"  The  time  was  passed,"  added  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  "  when  Napoleon,  the  sovereign  arbi- 
trator of  the  affairs  of  France,  could  decide  on 
them  singly.  He  had  now  all  the  responsibility, 
but  he  had  no  longer  the  power  of  acting.  His 
genius  was  cramped  by  the  most  insupportable 
of  tyrannies — necessity.  Necessity  constrained 
him  to  sue  for  public  approbation,  so  variable  in 
its  judgments;  necessity  obliged  him  to  substi- 
tute the  will  and  the  intelligence  of  several  in- 
dividuals for  the  firm  will  and  high  intelligence 
of  a  single  one. 

"  In  the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  in  1815,  Napoleon,  the  dictator, 
the  adored  chief  of  the  brave  and  most  devoted 
army  that  ever  existed,  might  have  performed 
inconceivable  prodigies.  Napoleon,  the  consti- 
tutional Emperor,  tied  down  by  law,  and  held 
in  check  by  the  hesitation  and  lukewarm  caution 
of  secondary  powers,  was  doomed  to  fall ! 

"  The  Emperor  has  often  been  reproached  for 
having  given  only  an  additional  act  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  empire,  instead  of  the  new  con- 
stitution which  he  had  promised  along  all  his 
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route  from  Carnes  to  Paris.  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  this  reproach.  In  the  first 
place,  on  his  arrival  he  had  no  time  for  legis- 
lating ;  and,  even  if  he  had,  all  the  constitutions 
in  the  world  could  not  have  prevented  fools  from 
losing  precious  time  in  idle  discussion,  or  knaves 
from  betraying  France  a  second  time,  whilst 
Napoleon  and  the  army  were  making  heroic 
efforts  for  her  defence  at  Waterloo. 

"  Experience  will  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of 
all  those  theories  whose  practical  application,  in 
a  universal  sense,  is  impossible.  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria,  are  well  governed  states  with- 
out constitutions.  England  and  France  are  the 
very  antipodes  of  each  other  in  manners  and 
character.  Can  a  system  of  government  suit- 
able to  the  one  country  be  equally  appropriate 
to  the  other  ?  Time  will  decide  this  great  ques- 
tion. 

"  I  am  well  aware/'  added  the  Duke,  smiling, 
"  that  this  profession  of  faith  will  expose  me  to 
the  charge  of  being  an  absolutist,  an  imperialist, 
and  I  know  not  what.  The  fact  is,  that  the  im- 
pressions I  received  from  the  Emperor  corrobo- 
rated my  opinions,  but  did  not  form  them.  I 
found  myself  admirably  situated  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  and  judging  governments  ; 
and  I  am  convinced  that  the  causes  of  their  pros- 
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perity,  of  their  stability,  and  of  the  happiness  of 
nations,  are  to  be  traced,  not  in  the  form  of  their 
institutions,  but  in  the  wisdom  which  directs  them. 
"I  was  at  the  Tuileries  when  the  telegraphic 
despatch  arrived,  announcing  the  capitulation 
of  Pallu.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  a  second 
despatch  announced  that  the  Duke  d'  Angouleme 
was  a  prisoner.  It  was  said  that  the  Emperor 
was  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  ratify  the 
convention,  because  he  wished  to  retain  the 
Prince  as  a  hostage.  This  is  untrue.  The 
Emperor,  with  his  usual  nobleness  of  feeling, 
wrote  to  Grouchy,  directing  him  to  watch  over 
the  safety  of  the  Prince,  and  to  protect  him 
against  any  ill  treatment  until  he  embarked  at 
Cette,  whither  he  was  proceeding.  «  I  should 
be  sorry,'  said  Napoleon,  '  to  hear  that  any  harm 
has  befallen  him.  He  has  done  his  duty  as  a 
Prince.'  He  said  no  more  on  the  subject.  Fouche 
took  to  himself  all  the  credit  due  to  this  gene- 
rosity. He  opened  a  negotiation  under  the  pre- 
text of  recovering  some  diamonds,  which,  being 
the  property  of  the  state,  were  to  be  surren- 
dered up  by  the  Royal  Family.  There  was  no 
necessity  for  Fouche's  interference  in  this  busi- 
ness; but  it  enabled  him  the  more  easily  to 
correspond  with  Ghent.  Fouche  was  Napoleon's 
evil  genius. 
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"  I  was  entrusted,  by  order  of  the  Emperor, 
with  two  very  difficult  negotiations.  Neither 
Baron  Vincent,  the  Austrian  Minister,  nor  M. 
Boudiakine,  the  Russian  Charge  d'  Affaires,  had 
yet  left  Paris.  The  truth  is,  there  was  no  great 
hurry  manifested  in  delivering  their  passports. 
I  arranged  to  have  an  interview,  in  the  house 
of  a  third  party,  with  Baron  Vincent,  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted.  The  Baron  was  a 
mild  and  moderate  man,  and  had  there  been 
any  possibility  of  coming  to  an  understanding, 
he  would  have  promoted  it.  But  he  assured 
me  from  the  first  that  the  Allies  were  averse  to 
Napoleon's  continuing  on  the  throne,  and  he 
never  encouraged  me  to  hope  that  this  feeling 
would  undergo  any  modification  in  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna.  Nevertheless,  he  pledged  his  word  to 
me  that  he  would  make  the  Emperor  Francis 
acquainted  with  Napoleon's  wish  to  maintain 
peace.  In  compliance  with  my  urgent  entreaties 
he  undertook  to  convey  to  Maria  Louisa  a  letter 
from  Napoleon.  Baron  Vincent  is  a  man 
of  honour,  and  I  felt  confident  that  the  let- 
ter was  delivered.  The  answer  was  not  re- 
ceived. 

"  This  was  all  I  was  able  to  effect.  My  in- 
terview with  M.  Boudiakine  gave  rise  to  a  very 
interesting  conversation.  M.  de  Jancourt  (who 
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did  us  so  much  mischief  at  the  time  of  the  ne- 
gotiations of  Fontainebleau)  forgot,  at  his  depar- 
ture, to  withdraw  from  the  portfolio  of  foreign 
affairs  a  treaty   secretly  entered  into  between 
England,  Austria,  and  France,  and  by  which 
those  powers  pledged  themselves  to  oppose  the 
dismemberment  of  Saxony,  meditated  by  Russia 
and  Prussia.  This  was  a  very  curious  document. 
I  laid  it  before  the  Russian  Minister,  adducing 
it  as  a  manifest  proof  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
Court  of  the   Tuileries   towards  the   Emperor 
Alexander.     Boudiakine  could  scarcely  believe 
his  eyes,  and  after  an  effort  to  repress  his  indig- 
nation,  he  said  to  me,  « It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  Bourbons  owe  but  little  gratitude  to  the 
Emperor   of    Russia.       They  well  know  that 
he  warmly  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  regency ; 
and  had  he  been  seconded  by  Austria,  it  is  pro- 
bable Louis  XVIII.  would  never  have  quitted 
Hartwell.' 

"  The  liberal  Autocrat,'  replied  I,  (for  this  was 
the  title  by  which  Alexander  was  designated  in 
the  little  coterie  of  the  faithful,)  though  he 
was  so  caressed  and  feted,  was  nevertheless 
a  visitor  whom  they  were  very  glad  to  get 
rid  of. 

"  «  No  doubt  of  that,'  said  M.   Boudiakine. 
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'  But  my  Sovereign  was  never  deceived  by  the 
demonstrations  of  friendship  with  which  he  was 
overwhelmed,  and  nothing  was  ever  more  amus- 
ing than  the  conversations  between  the  Emperor 
Alexander  and  Louis  XVIII.  The  latter  was 
ever  intent  on  producing  effect  by  dint  of 
wit  and  talent,  whilst  the  Emperor,  whose 
conversation  was  always  characterized  by  ex- 
quisite good  taste,  constantly  maintained  a  firm 
footing,  which  admitted  of  no  misconstruction. 
I  promise,  Duke,  to  report  faithfully  to  my 
Sovereign  the  conversation  I  have  had  with 
your  Excellency,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
wish  expressed  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
preserve  peace,  and  to  become  the  Ally  and 
friend  of  Alexander/ 

"  When,  at  a  subsequent  time,"  added  the 
Duke,  "  I  mentioned  this  treaty  to  Alexander, 
he  said : — <  Boudiakine  did  inform  me  of  it,  and 
the  affair  rather  surprised  me ;  but  the  fact  is, 
there  was  no  great  deal  of  sympathy  between 
my  Brother  of  France  and  myself.  But  what 
could  I  have  done,  my  dear  Caulincourt.  I 
should  have  stood  alone ;  and  I  must  confess 
that  your  Emperor's  last  achievement  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  me  how  much  he  was  to  be 
feared/ 
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"You  may  now  understand,"  pursued  the 
Duke,  "  the  cause  of  the  coolness  between  the 
two  Sovereigns. 

"  On  another  occasion  we  were  discussing  the 
conduct  of  the  English  cabinet  towards  the 
captive  of  St.  Helena ;  and  Alexander  said  to 
me,  in  a  tone  of  voice  indicating  deep  emotion : 
— *  It  would  have  been  very  embarrassing  to  me 
had  Napoleon  consigned  his  fate  to  my  hands, 
for  I  would  rather  have  declared  war  against 
every  power  on  earth  than  have  betrayed  the 
confidence  of  a  vanquished  enemy.' 

"  What  fatality  could  have  led  Napoleon  to 
distrust  the  only  one  of  the  Sovereigns  in  whom 
feeling  was  not  utterly  blunted*  by  the  interests 
of  policy  ? 

"  The  declaration  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
cut  off  all  hope  of  treating  with  the  Sovereigns. 
The  couriers  whom  I  had  sent  off  with  the  des- 
patches could  not  reach  their  destination.  In 
every  direction  communications  were  inter- 
cepted. The  Emperor,  on  his  arrival,  had  found 
himself  compelled  to  suppress  the  censorship, 
and  to  concede  full  liberty  to  the  press.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Paris  was  inundated  with 
pamphlets,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  spread  alarm 
and  disaffection,  and,  on  the  other,  made  the 
public  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all  that 
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was  going  on  abroad.  All  eyes  were  turned 
towards  Ghent,  and  few  persons  ventured  to 
compromise  themselves  in  the  Imperial  cause. 
The  government  was  thus  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources, and  wanted  support. 

"  But,  in  spite  of  this  unfortunate  state  of 
things  in  the  capital,  the  provinces  enthusias- 
tically rallied  round  the  Emperor.  The  south 
was  now  tranquillized  and  manifested  the  best 
feeling.  Paris  was  one  of  the  greatest  embar- 
rassments of  the  moment;  it  was  the  seat  of 
intrigue,  and  the  nucleus  of  contending  factions. 

"  The  Royalists,  secretly  supported  by 
Fouche,  having  money  and  promises  of  favour 
to  distribute  in  the  name  of  the  Bourbons,  di- 
rected their  attacks  on  the  wavering,  the  timid, 
and  the  ambitious,  whom  they  succeeded  in  de- 
taching from  the  Imperial  cause.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  was  a  powerful  engine,  which  the 
Royalist  party  set  in  motion.  They  were  in- 
formed of  all  the  proceedings  in  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  and  they  actively  circulated  the  intel- 
ligence they  obtained.  It  frequently  happened 
that  we  were  made  acquainted  with  the  most 
important  events  only  through  the  medium  of 
pamphlets.  It  was  by  one  of  those  channels 
that  we  heard  of  a  furious  declaration  of  the 
Congress.  That  declaration  will  remain  an 
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historical  monument  of  the  ingratitude  and  in- 
sult cast  on  a  Sovereign  whose  victories  had 
always  been  marked  by  mercy  and  generosity. 
Napoleon  never  insulted  a  conquered  king. 

<;  Independently  of  the  Royalists,  there  was 
another  party,  who,  being  fired  with  mistaken 
and  extravagant  notions  of  patriotism,  gave  con- 
siderable cause  for  alarm.  I  allude  to  that  set 
of  men  who  formed  themselves  into  clubs,  as- 
sociations, and  confederations  of  various  deno- 
minations. This  party  contained  within  itself 
elements  which  might  have  been  turned  to  the 
best  account,  had  they  been  directed  to  a  truly 
useful  and  practicable  object,  that  of  heartily 
uniting  to  repel  the  invaders.  This  national 
duty  might  have  been  accomplished  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  people,  who  certainly  evinced 
an  earnest  disposition  to  unite  in  it.  But  as  it 
too  frequently  happens,  ambitious  brawlers  took 
the  lead  in  the  associations  and  perverted  their 
real  objects.  Instead  of  organizing  a  force  to 
defend  the  country,  attention  was  solely  di- 
rected to  plans  of  government.  Whilst  these 
plans  were  the  subject  of  discussion,  Europe  in 
arms  was  debating  at  Vienna  the  question  of  dis- 
membering France  ! 

"  That  was  a  melancholy  period  of  our  his- 
tory !     Foreign  enemies  were  not  the  authors 
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of  all  our  disasters.  We  ourselves  blindly  dug 
the  grave  in  which  we  buried  our  national  sym- 
pathies and  our  prosperity. 

"  The  Emperor  determined  to  review  the  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris ;  and  many  of  his  friends 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  this  measure. 
It  was  represented  to  him  that  the  Royal  Volun- 
teers, incorporated  with  the  National  Guard, 
openly  menaced  his  person  and  his  life.  But 
the  Emperor,  who  was  inaccessible  to  fear,  re- 
plied to  these  warnings — '  I  have  been  too  long 
acquainted  with  foreign  balls  to  stand  in  fear  of 
a  French  ball.'  The  review  was  ordered. 

"  The  Emperor  refused  to  have  any  escort ; 
he  would  consent  only  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
staff,  and  that  at  a  distance.  Meanwhile  sinister 
reports  had  spread  among  the  Guards.  With- 
out the  Emperor's  knowledge,  and  indeed  with- 
out orders  from  any  one,  some  grenadiers  of 
the  Island  of  Elba  had  joined  us.  When  we 
approached  the  front  line  of  the  legions,  the 
Emperor  made  a  sign  directing  us  to  keep 
back,  and  he  commenced  the  review.  The  Em- 
peror advanced  a  short  distance,  at  a  slow  pace, 
along  the  front  of  the  ranks,  without  knowing  that 
he  was  followed  by  the  grenadiers,  who  however 
were  pretty  close  behind  him.  But  in  a  few 
minutes  he  spurred  his  horse  to  a  gallop,  and 
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then,  turning  suddenly  round,  he  beheld  to  his 
astonishment  his  unexpected  escort.  He  was 
not  only  surprised,  but  a  little  irritated  at  this 
infraction  of  his  orders,  and  he  said,  in  an  angry 
tone,  *  What  do  you  do  here  ?  Where  is  your 
commanding  officer  ?' 

"  There  was  no  commanding  officer,  neither 
had  any  order  been  given;  it  was  merely  the 
spontaneous  act  of  ten  or  a  dozen  brave  fellows, 
anxious  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  their  Sove- 
reign. They  made  no  reply  to  the  Emperor's 
questions,  but  hung  down  their  heads  and  looked 
confused.  Napoleon  understood  all,  and  he 
said,  in  a  milder  tone  of  voice,  *  Begone,  be- 
gone.' The  grenadiers  shewed  no  disposition 
to  move.  The  Emperor  then  rode  up  to  one 
of  them,  and  shaking  him  by  the  arm,  said,  '  It 
is  my  desire  that  you  should  all  begone.  Do 
you  hear,  old  moustache  ?  Why  do  you  not 
obey  ?  I  am  surrounded  here  by  good  French- 
men. I  am  as  safe  with  them  as  with  you/ 

"  The  effect  of  these  words  were  quite  electri- 
cal. '  Yes,  yes,  Sire,  you  are  safe,'  exclaimed 
the  National  Guards.  « We  will  lay  down  our 
lives  to  defend  yours  !'  They  rushed  from  their 
ranks,  surrounded  the  Emperor,  and  kissed  his 
hands.  The  enthusiasm  vented  itself  in  excla- 
mations, in  which  various  shades  of  opinions 
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were  expressed,  such  as  «  Vi ve  VEmpereur  ! — Vive 
V Empire! — Vive  Napoleon! — Vive  la  Nation /» 
Cries  of  6  Vive  la  Garde  Imperiale  /'  were 
responded  to  by  shouts  of  '  Vive  T  Armie  Na- 
tionale  !' 

(t  Among  the  malignant  reports  industriously 
circulated  at  this  time,  there  was  one  which  at- 
tributed a  feeling  of  animosity  on  the  part  of 
the  Imperial  Guards  towards  the  National  mi- 
litia. The  alleged  ground  of  this  ill  feeling  was 
said  to  be,  that  when  the  National  Guards  de- 
fended Paris  in  1814,  they  did  not  hold  out  long 
enough  to  enable  the  army  to  arrive  and  engage 
the  enemy  before  the  walls  of  the  capital. 

"  This  report  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
Emperor,  he  issued  orders  for  a  dinner  to  be 
given  by  the  Imperial  Guards  to  the  National 
Guards  after  the  review  of  the  Champ-de-Mars. 
The  dinner  was  gay  and  social,  and  friendly 
feeling  was  restored  between  the  two  corps.  In 
the  evening,  the  troops,  headed  by  their  officers, 
defiled  in  front  of  the  windows  of  the  Tuile- 
ries,  bearing  the  Emperor's  bust,  which  they 
afterwards  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  column. 

"  A  year  previously,  the  vile  parasites  of 
foreign  invaders  had  torn  the  statue  of  the 
great  man  from  its  patriotic  pedestal. 

"  Napoleon  was  eminently  gifted  with  a  con- 
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sciousness  of  his  own  dignity.  He  gave  orders 
for  the  removal  of  the  bust  during  the  night. 
'  It  is  not,'  said  he,  proudly,  '  at  the  close  of 
an  orgie  that  my  bust  must  be  restored  to  its 
place  on  the  column.  The  day  will  come  when 
France  will  remember  me,  and  will  avenge,  by  a 
national  act,  the  contemptible  insult  of  a  hire- 
ling mob.J " 
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The  hundred  day  s— The  convocation  of  the  Champ-de-Mai — 
Dilapidated  condition  of  the  military  depots — Organizing 
and  recruiting  the  army — Carnot  appointed  minister  of 
the  interior  —  His  conversation  with  the  Emperor  — 
Deference  to  the  national  will — Election  of  the  president 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies — Motion  proposed  by  M. 
Dupin — The  Emperor's  remarks  upon  it — Deliberative 
assemblies — Address  to  the  Emperor — M.  de  Bourmont 
— Performing  quarantine — Appointment  of  a  council — 
Napoleon  leaves  Paris  to  join  the  army. 

"  EVERY  hour  of  that  short  interval  called  the 
hundred  days  brought  about  a  disenchantment, 
and  defeated  some  of  the  hopes  which  the  Em- 
peror's return  had  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  his 
friends.  The  chambers  were  about  to  open,  and 
it  was  indispensable  that  the  head  of  the  state 
should  govern  without  opposition,  and  devote  all 
his  energies,  all  his  intelligence,  to  the  object  of 
paramount  importance, — namely,  the  defence  of 
the  country.  Nothing  but  united  efforts  to  repel 
the  enemy  could  save  France  from  a  second 
defeat. 
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"  The  Emperor  was  exceedingly  anxious. 
His  eagle  glance  enabled  him  at  once  to  per- 
ceive the  inextricable  difficulty  into  which  France 
might  be  plunged  by  imprudent  resistance.  I, 
too,  was  not  without  my  share  of  anxiety.  I 
was  very  uneasy  respecting  the  probable  results 
of  the  Champ-de-Mai. 

"  '  Caulincourt,'  said  the  Emperor  to  me,  « I 
have  yielded  to  public  opinion,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  measure  is  ill-timed.  The 
French  people  have  so  much  ardour  of  imagi- 
nation, so  much  changeableness  of  feeling,  they 
are  so  prone  to  mistake  effects  for  causes,  and  to 
deceive  themselves  respecting  their  rights,  that 
they  cannot  with  safety  be  trusted  all  at  once 
with  absolute  liberty.  The  Utopians  will  ruin  all. 
The  opposition  which  is  inherent  to  representa- 
tive governments  will  be  ill  understood.  It  will 
degenerate  into  absurd  obstacles,  and  will  paralyze 
the  action  of  government.  To  deprive  royalty  of 
its  supremacy  is  to  take  from  it  its  moral  force.' 

"  Under  the  influence  of  these  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, the  Emperor,  with  indefatigable  ac- 
tivity, employed  himself,  night  and  day,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  approaching  war.  Every  thing 
was  to  be  re-organized  and  re-established.  The 
materiel  of  the  army  no  longer  existed.  The 
store-houses  and  arsenals  were  empty,  and  it 
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seemed  as  though  a  vast  conflagration  had  de- 
stroyed all  the  military  resources  of  France. 
It  is  impossible  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  titter 
neglect  of  all  business  in  connexion  with  the 
war  department.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed 
that  in  the  military  preparations  the  Emperor 
was  ably  seconded.  The  re-organization  of  the 
national  guards  and  of  the  army  was  accomplished 
with  admirable  enthusiasm.  Manufactories  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  establishments  for 
military  clothing,  were  all  put  into  active  move- 
ment from  one  end  of  France  to  the  other.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  was  excellent,  and  but  for 
impediments,  which  emanated  from  the  very 
centre  of  the  government,  the  immortal  work 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  glorious  com- 
pletion. France  presented  to  Europe  the  im- 
posing spectacle  of  thirty- two  millions  of  people 
rising  in  defence  of  their  native  soil. 

"  I  need  not,"  pursued  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
"  speak  of  the  Champ-de-Mai,  nor  of  the  official 
acts.  With  those  matters  you  are,  of  course, 
acquainted.  Less  generally  known,  but  not  less 
interesting,  are  the  private  details  which  throw 
light  on  the  gloomy  picture.  On  the  rare 
occasions  on  which  I  advert  to  this  subject,  I  am 
scrupulously  careful  to  assign  to  each  one  his 
proper  part  in  the  grand  historical  drama.  I  was  a 
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member  of  the  government.  I  saw  with  c  my 
own  eyes,'  and  no  consideration  shall  withhold 
me  from  speaking  the  truth.  It  is  not  my  fault 
if  truth  conveys  a  terrible  accusation  against 
men,  who,  in  their  insane  presumption,  fancied 
themselves  capable  of  saving  France  in  their 
curule  chairs.  It  is  false  and  wicked  to  attribute 
our  disasters  to  him  whose  genius  might  have 
repaired  them,  could  he  have  acted  in  conformity 
with  his  own  inspirations.  But  those  persons 
who  would  have  appropriated  to  themselves  the 
honour  of  the  triumph,  evaded  the  responsibility 
of  the  defeat.  I  accuse  no  one.  I  wish  only  to 
claim  for  all,  equally,  the  application  of  the 
axiom,  let  each  man  have  the  merit  or  the  blame 
of  his  own  works.  Napoleon  is  no  more,  and  the 
hero  who  shed  so  much  lustre  over  France  must 
not  be  disavowed  by  his  country.  He  is  still 
too  near  to  us  to  be  judged  fairly.  To  judge 
Napoleon  must  be  the  task  of  posterity. 

"  The  appointment  of  Carnot  to  the  office  of 
minister  of  the  interior,  was  much  censured. 
The  past  conduct  of  that  celebrated  man,  and 
his  well-known  republican  opinions,  filled  the 
Imperialists  with  alarm.  My  political  creed  was 
totally  opposed  to  that  of  Carnot ;  but  his  con- 
duct at  Antwerp,  in  1814,  assured  me  that  he 
would  do  nothing  that  did  not  tend  to  the  in- 
i2 
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terest  of  his  country.  In  ordinary  times  Carnot 
would  "not  have  accepted  office  under  a  system 
of  government  adverse  to  that  which  he  con- 
ceived indispensable  to  his  country's  welfare ; 
but  in  the  fearful  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  placed,  he  lost  sight  of  his  own  personal 
opinions,  and  cordially  supported  the  Emperor, 
whose  cause  he  identified  with  the  cause  of 
France.  Carnot's  conduct  in  1815  was  highly 
honourable. 

"  The  honest  frankness  of  his  nature  rendered 
him  incapable  of  dissembling,  and  from  him  the 
Emperor  sometimes  heard  language  to  which  he 
had  not  been  accustomed.  One  day,  when  I 
was  present,  Carnot  said  to  him — {  Sire,  your 
acte  additionnel  has  displeased  the  nation.  It  does 
not  answer  the  wishes  of  the  people.  Permit  me 
to  modify  it.  I  have  courage  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  because  your  welfare  and  ours  depend  on 
your  deference.  .  .  .  (Here  the  Emperor  made 
a  gesture  indicative  of  displeasure.)  .  .  .  The 
word  offends  you,  Sire ;  but  I  know  of  no  other 
which  so  well  expresses  my  meaning.  I  say,  there- 
fore, your  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.' 
6  But/  replied  the  Emperor,  endeavouring  to 
check  his  impatience,  *  the  enemy  is  at  our  gates. 
Let  us  first  repel  him,  and  when  we  obtain  peace 
we  shall  have  time  to  think  of  liberal  institutions.' 
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After  Carnot's  departure  the  Emperor  said  to 
me — c  That  man  is  certainly  animated  by  the  best 
intentions  ;  but  the  house  is  on  fire,  and  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  extinguish  the  flames,  he  is 
thinking  about  new  arrangements  and  alterations 
to  render  it  more  convenient.  Carnot  is  one  of 
those  men  whose  minds  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of 
vertigo/  .....  He  walked  about  the  room 
for  some  time,  agitated  and  thoughtful,  and  then 
he  seated  himself  at  his  writing-table,  which  was 
covered  with  pamphlets  and  journals  of  every 
kind.  '  Look  here,  Caulincourt,'  said  he;  « just 
see  how  the  organs  of  different  factions  under- 
stand what  Carnot  terms  deference  to  the  will  of 
tfte  people.  The  old  revolutionists  wish  me  to 
abolish  the  empire,  and  to  establish  a  republic ; 
without  that,  say  they,  there  is  no  safety.  The 
partizans  of  the  regency  reproach  me  for  not 
having  proclaimed  Napoleon  II.  The  pure 
liberals  are  of  opinion  that  I  ought  to  resign  the 
crown,  and  leave  to  the  sovereign  nation  the  right 
of  restoring  it  to  me,  or  of  offering  it  to  one  who 
may  be  deemed  more  worthy.  Truly,  if  I  have 
abused  the  canon  law,'  pursued  he,  shrugging 
his  shoulders,  e  these  scribblers  cruelly  abuse  the 

right  of  discussing  their  absurdities 

All  this  would  be  merely  laughable  if  we  were 
not  surrounded  by  a  million  of  armed  men/ 
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"  A  few  days  afterwards,"  continued  the  Duke 
de  Vicenza,  "  the  chambers  met,  and  we  had  a 
fair  opportunity  of  seeing  the  feeling  which  ani- 
mated the  representatives.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  proper  and  desirable  than  that  Prince 
Lucien,  a  man  of  talent  and  firmness,  should 
have  been  chosen  president  of  the  chamber.  The 
acte  additionnel  conferred  on  the  chamber  the 
right  of  electing  its  own  president,  and  Lan- 
guinais  was  chosen.  This  man  was  a  reformer 
by  principle,  afrondeur  by  temperament,  and  he 
had  been  the  uniform  opponent  of  every  form  of 
government  which  had  been  established  since  the 
year  1793. 

"  On  hearing  of  this  nomination  the  Emperor 
said,  bitterly — «  Well  done !  This  is  the  first 
use  that  has  been  made  of  the  franchise  I 
granted.' 

"  It  was,  I  think,  in  the  second  sitting  that  the 
advocate,  Dupin,  proposed  that  the  chamber 
should  not  proceed  to  business  until  the  demand 
of  the  representatives  should  be  conceded  :  the 
demand  in  question  was,  that  they  should  be 
furnished  with  a  list  of  the  new  peers.  This  was 
merely  the  prelude  to  other  proceedings  of  the 
same  sort;  and  in  the  following  sitting  the  same 
deputy,  Dupin,  endeavoured  to  carry  a  measure 
destructive  of  the  established  government. 
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"  He  alleged  that  the  oath  to  be  taken  to  the 
Sovereign  by  the  nation,  (represented  by  its  de- 
puties,) in  order  to  be  valid  and  lawful,  must  not 
be  taken  in  virtue  of  a  decree  emanating  from 
the  will  of  the  prince,  but  in  virtue  of  a  law 
which  should  be  the  will  of  the  nation  constitu- 
tionally expressed. 

"  This  captious  proposition  was  supported  by 
another  advocate  named  Roi,  but  was  rejected 
by  the  unanimous  accord  of  the  rest  of  the 
chamber.  Its  real  tendency  was  to  declare  null 
and  void  the  oath  which  had  just  been  taken  at 
the  Champ-de-Mai,  by  the  nation  and  the  army 
to  the  Emperor,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
empire.  That  oath  being  the  bond  which  united 
the  army  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Emperor  to 
the  nation,  the  consequence  of  its  annulment 
must  have  been  to  deprive  Napoleon  of  the 
attributes  of  Sovereignty  and  legitimacy  with 
which  he  had  been  invested. 

"  Could  the  man  who  proposed  this  measure 
be  conscious  of  the  full  extent  of  its  mischief? 
Or  was  his  object  merely  to  call  public  attention 
to  his  first  steps  in  the  career  of  politics  ? 

"  The  Emperor,  on  being  made  acquainted 
with  this  proceeding,  said,  indignantly — « I  per- 
ceive that  the  deputies,  instead  of  uniting  with 
me  to  save  the  country,  wish  to  withdraw  from 
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my  cause,  and  to  gain  popularity  at  my  expense. 
.  .  .  Do  they  mistake  me  for  a  Louis  XVI.? 
Do  they  imagine  that  I  will  submit  to  be  ruled 
or  to  have  my  throat  cut  by  a  set  of  factious 
brawlers  ?  My  blood  shall  be  shed  on  the  field 
of  battle,  but  never  on  the  scaffold  ?' 

"  The  shrewd  and  correct  judgment  of  Na- 
poleon scanned,  with  its  usual  clearness,  the  con- 
sequences of  the  proposed  measure.  He  saw 
that  it  was  more  than  an  insult  to  his  person ;  it 
was  a  direct  attack  upon  his  throne. 

"  «  What  motive,'  pursued  he,  in  a  more  sub- 
dued tone,  '  can  instigate  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  an  unknown  individual,  who  received, 
only  yesterday,  the  honour  of  being  chosen  to 
represent  a  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens?  He 
has  commenced  his  career  by  an  attempt  to  stir 
up  anarchy.  Does  he  imagine  that  he  is  ful- 
filling the  duties  consigned  to  him,  by  thus  ap- 
pealing to  the  passions  of  the  evil-disposed  ? 
Surely  he  ought  to  know  that  a  war  cannot  be 
national  unless  the  people  are  united  heart  and 
soul  with  their  Sovereign.  What  has  the  advo- 
cate Dupin  to  complain  of?  Have  I  done  him  any 
injury?  Why  does  he  thus  furiously  assail  the  man 
who,  during  the  space  of  twenty  years,  has  led  the 
French  to  victory,  sharing  alike  their  hardships 
and  their  glory?  The  conduct  of  Dupin  is 
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not  that  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  serve  his 
country/ 

"  I  followed  the  Emperor  to  his  cabinet, 
where  we  sat  writing  during  the  remainder  of 
the  evening.  But  occupation  had  not  the  effect  of 
diverting  away  the  sad  impression  caused  by  the 
proceedings  of  the  day.  He  was  anxious  and  agi- 
tated. After  some  time  he  laid  down  his  pen,  and 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  arm  chair,  he  said  to 
me,  in  a  desponding  tone, — '  Caulincourt,  we 
are  wasting  time.  Fate  is  hurrying  France  to 
destruction.  In  present  circumstances,  the  best 
devised  plans  must  fail.  These  men  are  themselves 
working  the  ruin  of  their  country.  By  alienating 
from  me  the  affections  of  the  people,  they  are  de- 
moralizing public  feeling,  and  damping  public 
energy.  At  this  moment,  when  I  am  about  to 
join  the  army,  I  am  alarmed  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  the  government  de  facto  (for  so  it  really 
is)  in  the  hands  of  a  turbulent  chamber,  eager 
for  the  exercise  of  authority,  and  heedless  of  the 
critical  position  of  the  country. 

<;  'When  the  conflict  has  fairly  commenced,  the 
presence  of  a  deliberative  body  cannot  fail  to  be 
mischievous,  perhaps  even  fatal.  Turbulent  and 
ambitious  men,  thirsting  for  popularity  and  power, 
set  themselves  up  as  advocates  of  the  people, 
advisers  of  the  Sovereign,  and  defenders  of 
i3 
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things  which  are  not  attacked.  If  their  advice 
be  not  followed,  they  lay  aside  the  character  of 
counsellors  and  become  censors.  They  next 
turn  from  censors  to  rebels.  Such  is  the  course 
of  all  deliberative  assemblies,  composed,  as  they 
are  now,  of  a  majority  of  intriguing,  dishonest, 
and  ignorant  men.  The  last  class  are  always  the 
dupes  of  the  two  former,  and  they  become  un- 
consciously their  instruments  and  accomplices. 
The  bold  rule  the  timid ;  and  weak  persons, 
whose  terrors  have  been  worked  upon,  soon  find 
that  they  have  only  been  helping  others  to  mount 
the  ladder  of  ambition.' 

"  Your  Majesty  has,  observed  I,  recapitulated 
in  a  few  words  a  whole  catalogue  of  those  illusive 
theories  in  which  idiologists  love  to  indulge.  All 
that  I  see  passing  around  fills  me  with  sad  fore- 
bodings. We  must  fall. 

"  6  There  is  still  hope,'  eagerly  interrupted  the 
Emperor.  '  The  first  cannon  balls  that  are  fired 
for  the  independence  of  France  will  restore  the 
true  spirit  of  patriotism  in  her  representatives. 
The  game  is  begun,  and  itr  must  be  played  to  an 
end.' 

"  Next  day  the  Emperor  received  the  depu- 
tation with  the  address.  I  never  shall  forget  the 
look  which  accompanied  that  part  of  his  answer, 
in  which  he  uttered  the  words, — (  Let  us  not  imi- 
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tate  the  Lower  Empire.'  Some  of  the  promoters 
of  discord  seemed  abashed  by  the  reproach 
which  this  expression  conveyed. 

"  I  could  mention  a  thousand  traits  indicative 
of  the  bad  feeling  which  pervaded  the  chamber ; 
and  not  one  of  those  traits  escaped  the  penetration 
of  Napoleon.  He  could  see  through  every  dark 
manoeuvre,  and  he  clearly  perceived  the  hostile 
attitude  of  that  great  power  which  was  rising  up 
in  opposition  to  the  throne.  6  The  honest  mem- 
bers of  the  chamber/  said  he,  '  do  not  see  that 
they  are  being  mystified  and  duped  by  the  royal- 
ists, who  have  many  artful  and  able  leaders 
among  their  party.  Under  the  mask  of  the  love 
of  liberty,  they  insinuate  themselves  into  the  fa- 
vour of  the  patriots,  and  with  the  acte  additionnel 
in  their  hands,  they  delude  them  into  disas- 
trous measures  under  the  pretext  of  reining  in 
my  tyranny.  Ask  these  new  converts,  on  the 
day  when  the  royal  cause  is  triumphant,  what 
they  mean  to  do  with  the  men  they  have  misled  ? 
They  will  answer,  to  send  them  into  exile  to 
reflect  on  the  dangers  of  democracy.' 

"  In  this  state  of  anarchy  the  Emperor  left 
the  capital  to  make  head  against  the  overwhelm- 
ing force  arrayed  against  our  unfortunate 
country." 

"  I  asked  the  Duke  de  Vicenza,  whether  it 
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was  true  that  General  Bourmont  had  solicited 
leave  to  enter  the  Emperor's  service,  and  that 
it  was  on  the  application  and  guarantee  of 
General  Gerard  that  the  Emperor  consented  to 
employ  him. 

"  Your  question,"  replied  the  Duke  de  Vi- 
cenza,  "  brings  to  my  recollection  one  of  those 
acts  over  which,  for  the  honour  of  human  nature, 
one  would  fain  draw  the  veil  of  oblivion. 

"  General  Bourmont  was  well  treated  by  the 
Bourbons  in  1814,  and  he  might,  like  many 
other  general  officers,  who  conceived  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  espouse  the  royal  cause,  have  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  white  cockade.  Imme- 
diately on  the  Emperor's  return,  the  general 
became  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  the 
Tuileries.  At  one  of  the  receptions,  the  Em- 
peror was  making  his  usual  tour  through  the 
saloons,  and  addressing  a  few  gracious  words  to 
those  present.  Suddenly  he  perceived  Bour- 
mont, and  he  passed  on  without  speaking.  The 
general  followed  him,  and  said, — c  Sire,  the 
Allies  have  declared  war  against  France.  I  en- 
treat your  Majesty  to  accept  my  services.' 

"  The  Emperor  turned  round,  and  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  general,  said,  in  a  very  de- 
cided tone  of  voice,  c  No,  General  Bourmont, 
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"  e  Sire,  I  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  which 
should  make  me  forfeit  the  honour  of  serving  in 
the  army.  The  favour  which  I  solicit ' 

"  '  Bye  and  bye. — Bye  and  bye,  I  will  think 
of  it.' 

"  6  Sire/  replied  Bourmont,  with  deep  emo- 
tion, and  placing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  { I  should 
have  thought  that  a  man  like  me  had  no  need 
to  perform  quarantine.' 

"  '  We  shall  see — we  shall  see,'  said  the  Em- 
peror, and  he  passed  on. 

"  There  was  a  report  in  circulation  that  Ge- 
rard had  influenced  the  Emperor  in  thus  slight- 
ing Bourmont ;  but  I  have  heard  a  very  different 
account, — viz.  that  Gerard  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  Bourmont's  conduct.  At  all  events, 
the  General  got  a  command — you  know  the 
rest." 

"  I  heard,"  replied  I,  "  though  without  be- 
lieving it,  the  story  of  General  Bourmont's  ap- 
plication to  the  Emperor.  It  was  one  of  those 
things  to  which  one  finds  it  difficult  to  give 
credit." 

"  The  Emperor,"  pursued  the  Duke,  "  con- 
signed the  management  of  the  government  to  a 
council,  composed  of  his  two  brothers,  Lucien 
and  Joseph,  the  four  ministers  of  state,  Defer- 
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mont,  St.  Jean,  d'Angely,  Boulay  de  la  Meurthe, 
Merlin,  and  several  other  ministers.  He 
wound  up  his  instructions  with  these  words : — 
'  I  depart  to-night.  Do  your  duty — the  army 
and  I  will  perform  ours.  I  recommend  you  to  act 
with  union,  zeal,  and  energy.  Be  careful,  gen- 
tlemen, not  to  suffer  liberty  to  degenerate  into 
licence,  or  anarchy  to  take  place  of  order.  Bear 
in  mind  that  on  unity  the  success  of  our  exer- 
tions must  depend.' 

"  After  the  Emperor  retired  to  his  cabinet, 
where  he  had  numerous  orders  to  dispatch,  I 
once  more  earnestly  renewed  my  request  to  be 
permitted  to  accompany  the  army.  {  No,  Cau- 
lincourt,  no,'  replied  he ;  *  it  is  impossible.  Do 
not  think  of  it/ 

"  I  represented  to  him  that  the  post  of  minis- 
ter for  foreign  affairs  was  at  that  moment  merely 
nominal,  and  that  I  could  be  of  no  use  in  Paris. 

'<  6  Say  no  more  of  this — it  cannot  be ;  and 
on  my  still  urging  him  to  consent  to  my  going, 
he  added, — c  I  am  going  to  take  Maret  with  me, 
and  if  I  were  not  to  leave  you  in  Paris,  who 
would  there  be  here  on  whom  I  could  rely/ 

"  The  Emperor  then  proceeded  to  arrange 
some  business  connected  with  the  different  minis- 
terial departments.  He  gave  me  his  private 
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instructions  with  the  most  unlimited  confidence. 
He  foresaw  many  misfortunes ;  but  he  trusted 
with  perfect  reliance  to  his  devoted  army. 

"  The  clock  struck  three,  and  daylight  was 
beginning  to  appear.  c  Farewell,  Caulincourt,' 
said  the  Emperor,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me. 
*  Farewell — we  must  conquer  or  die/  .  .  .  With 
hurried  steps,  he  passed  through  the  apartments, 
his  mind  being  evidently  absorbed  by  melancholy 
ideas.  On  reaching  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  he 
cast  a  lingering  look  around  him,  and  then  threw 
himself  into  his  carriage. 

"  When  the  carriage  was  out  of  sight,  and  the 
rattling  of  the  wheels  was  no  longer  audible,  the 
most  gloomy  feelings  overwhelmed  me.  The 
silence  which  pervaded  the  capital  seemed  to 
bode  evil.  I  went  down  into  the  garden,  and 
walked  about,  but  without  being  able  to  calm  the 
inward  agitation  that  preyed  upon  me.  A  mass 
of  flame  seemed  to  be  gathering  on  the  horizon  ; 
I  heard  the  howling  of  the  storm,  and  my  eyes 
involuntarily  turned  towards  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  Seine.  From  that  direction  came  the 
thunderbolts  which  dealt  destruction  on  France." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Ministerial  communications  to  the  Chambers — Dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  members — The  Emperor's  views  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  France  —  Napoleon's  reserve  in  re- 
ference to  Maria  Louisa — Mysterious  billet — The  Duke 
de  Vicenza's  suspicion — Interview  with  Carnot — Noc- 
turnal visit  to  the  Duke  of  Otranto — Fatal  telegraphic 
dispatch — The  disasters  of  Waterloo — Exultation  of  the 
Royalists — Disturbances  in  the  theatres — The  Marseil- 
laise Hymn — Napoleon  arrives  at  the  Elyse"e  Palace — 
His  grief  and  agitation  —  His  description  of  the  battle — 
Bourmont's  defection — Napoleon's  mortal  blow — Project 
of  assembling  the  two  Chambers — Lucien  and  Joseph — 
The  Duke  de  Bassano — Convocation  of  the  Council — 
The  bulletin  of  Mont  St.- Jean— The  Emperor's  address 
— Animated  discussion  in  the  Council — Message  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies — The  Emperor's  communica- 
tions to  the  two  Chambers — Restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
family — Deputation  to  the  Emperor — Napoleon's  re- 
mark to  Count  Regnault. 

"  ON  the  day  after  the  Emperor's  departure,  I 
proceeded,  in  company  with  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  to  the  chamber  of  peers.  Carnot  pre- 
sented an  accurate  report  of  the  true  situation  of 
the  country.  He  announced  that  the  Emperor 
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wished,  in  concurrence  with  the  Chambers,  to 
give  suitable  organic  laws  to  France.  With 
praiseworthy  courage  and  candour  he  acknow- 
ledged the  fears  excited  in  the  friends  of  the 
government  by  the  manifest  progress  of  dema- 
gogic spirit.  He  concluded  by  observing  that  on 
the  union  of  all  depended  the  safety  of  the 
state. 

"  The  boldness  of  this  avowal  gave  umbrage 
to  some  ;  but  Carnot  carried  along  with  him  the 
authority  of  his  own  example.  He  was  a  sincere 
republican  ;  and  yet  he  refrained  from  the  decla- 
ration of  his  opinions,  in  consideration  of  the 
dangers  which  menaced  his  country.  There 
was  only  one  man  who  could  save  France,  and 
Carnot  devoted  all  his  energies  to  aid  that  man, 
zealously  and  loyally. 

"  Carnot's  address  was  followed  by  the  report 
of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  I  represented, 
without  reserve,  our  position  with  Europe  in 
arms  against  us ;  and  I  stated  that  it  was  the 
fixed  determination  of  the  Allied  Powers  not  to 
grant  any  truce,  nor  to  accede  to  any  treaty  with 
France.  I  described  the  fruitless  efforts  made 
by  the  Emperor  to  bring  the  Allied  Sovereigns 
to  pacific  sentiments,  by  making  every  concession 
compatible  with  national  honour.  I  observed 
that  France,  being  menaced  on  all  sides  by  war- 
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like  preparations,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
striking  the  first  blow  in  the  conflict,  under  pain 
of  compromising  her  dignity  and  her  interests 
by  protracted  hesitation.  I  concluded  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  enlightened  patriotism  of  the  repre- 
sentative powers,  and  imploring  them  to  aid  and 
support  the  Emperor,  who  was  himself  on  the 
frontiers,  fighting  in  defence  of  the  independence 
of  the  country. 

"  My  address,"  pursued  the  Duke,  "  excites 
some  sympathy.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  majority  of  the  assembly  were  actuated  by 
good  intentions,  but  energy  was  wanting.  Fore- 
seeing a  defeat,  all  suffered  themselves  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  personal  considerations — all  were 
anxious  to  be  saved  from  foreign  domination, 
provided  they  could  be  saved  without  detriment 
to  their  possessions  and  interests.  Selfishness, 
that  scourge  of  society,  was  destined  to  prevail 
over  generous  resolves.  How  very  little  great 
political  characters  appear  when  we  have  a  close 
view  of  them. 

"  Communications,  similar  to  those  made  to 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  were  presented  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  two  ministers  of  state  : 
they  elicited  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  dis- 
satisfaction from  the  representatives.  In  the 
interval  between  the  departure  and  the  return  of 
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the  Emperor,  the  Chambers,  instead  of  devot- 
ing attention  to  measures  of  defence,  resumed 
their  discussions  on  the  acte  additionnel,  and 
launched  into  theoretic  dissertations,  of  which 
un timeliness  was  their  least  objection. 

"  On  perceiving  the  spirit  evinced  by  the 
Chambers,  I  could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the 
words  of  the  Emperor,  which  were  impressed 
with  that  correctness  of  observation  which  cha- 
racterized him.  How  perfect  was  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  machinery  of  government  !  To 
what  a  degree  of  prosperity  would  he  not  have 
brought  France,  if,  instead  of  directing  all  his 
efforts  to  her  aggrandizement,  he  had  confined 
his  attention  to  her  internal  government.  But 
his  volcanic  temperament,  which  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years  made  him  regard  nothing  as  impos- 
sible, could  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
conquests  and  wonders.  He  could  not  brook 
the  thought  of  seeing  ardent  and  intellectual 
France,  without  preponderance,  without  domi- 
nation, over  the  European  equilibrium.  He  re- 
solved to  see  her  unrivalled  in  glory,  respected 
and  envied  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The 
year  1815  closed  this  brilliant  dream.  Terrible 
reality  superseded  the  noble  illusions  of  a  noble 
heart.  France  destroyed  the  existence  of  her 
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hero,  before  his  last  sigh  was  breathed  at  St. 
Helena  !" 

"  Even  now,"  said  I  to  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
"  whenever  I  pronounce  his  name,  a  bitter  regret 

attaches  itself  to  a  painful  recollection .  Did 

Napoleon  often  speak  of  his  son  and  Maria 
Louisa  ? 

"  Of  his  son  sometimes ;  but  of  the  Empress 
never.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  he 
never  alluded  to  the  negotiations  which  I  was  to 
have  undertaken  in  1814,  for  re-uniting  him  to 
Maria  Louisa.  Having  been  deceived  in  his 
hopes  of  possessing  the  affections  of  the  woman 
to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached,  he  was,  no 
doubt,  anxious  to  avoid  a  useless  explanation. 
He  was  too  proud  to  complain,  and  he  disdained 
to  reproach. 

"  I  will  mention  to  you,"  continued  the  Duke, 
"  a  circumstance  characteristic  of  that  strange  pe- 
riod called  the  Hundred  Days,  during  which 
the  government  had  no  positive  or  palpable 
existence.  An  occult  power  ruled  the  public 
mind,  and  directed  the  public  resources.  Honest 
men  found  themselves  betrayed  and  mystified. 
They  beheld  scenes  and  deeds  of  darkness  which 
they  could  not  bring  to  light, — they  saw  mischief 
which  they  could  neither  prevent  nor  denounce. 
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"  It  was  midnight,  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
cabinet  writing,  when  my  attention  was  suddenly 
diverted  from  my  occupation  by  a  loud  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  hotel.  In  a  few  moments  I 
heard  hurried  footsteps  approaching  my  apart- 
ment. The  usher  entered  and  presented  to  me 
a  note  which  was  scarcely  sealed.  It  contained 
only  the  following  words,  written  in  Latin  :— 
"  The  army  has  been  destroyed  at  Waterloo."  I 
was  for  a  moment  petrified. — But  a  rapid  re- 
flection brought  me  to  myself.  This,  thought  I, 
is  the  work  of  some  demon,  and  the  intelligence 
here  communicated  is  intended  to  be  circulated 
through  Paris.  I  rang  the  bell  violently.  Stop 
the  bearer  of  this  note,  I  exclaimed.  Do  not  let 
him  leave  the  house. 

u  { Sire,'  replied  the  usher,  6 1  was  in  the 
porter's  lodge,  when  a  gentlemanly-looking  man 
entered.  He  appeared  rather  agitated,  and  he 
said,  hurriedly,  — "  Here  is  a  letter  for  the  mi- 
nister, and  here  is  a  twenty-franc  piece  for  any 
one  who  will  deliver  it  to  him  immediately, 
wheresoever  he  may  be." — Having  uttered  these 
words,  the  person  disappeared  as  hurriedly  as  he 
had  entered.' 

"  I  could  not,  I  would  not,"  continued  the 
Duke,  "  believe  what  I  saw  written,  and  yet, 
thought  I,  it  is  very  improbable  that  any  one 
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would  give  twenty  francs  for  the  sake  of  a  silly 
hoax.  I  instantly  ordered  a  coach,  and  proceeded 
straight  to  Carnot.  I  showed  him  the  billet, 
and  expressed  my  fears  respecting  machinations 
hatched  by  the  Emperor's  enemies. 

"  <  The  last  telegraphic  intelligence,  which 
was  received  to-day  at  noon/  said  Carnot,  e  was 
satisfactory.  The  Haie  Sainte  and  Mont- Saint- 
Jean  had  been  carried  by  our  troops.' 

"  That  is  true,  replied  I,  but  how  happens  it 
that  we  have  no  later  news  ? 

"  '  That  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  Sup- 
posing the  telegraph  nearest  to  the  theatre  of 
war  to  have  gone  wrong ;  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  interrupt  the  communications  along  the  whole 
line.' 

"  I  am  exceedingly  uneasy  ....  If  the  fatal 
news  be  true,  it  must  have  been  transmitted  this 
evening  by  the  telegraph.  The  signals  are 
visible  until  three-quarters  past  eight. 

"  '  No  dispatch  has  arrived  this  evening,' 
said  Carnot,  emphatically;  eof  that  I  am 
certain.' 

"  You  mean  to  say,  my  dear  Carnot,  that 
you  have  received  none  ? 

"  He  immediately  seized  the  idea  which  my 
words  were  intended  to  convey. 

6t  '  If,'  said  he,  6  your  suspicions  were  just,  he 
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would  certainly  deserve  to  be  hanged.  ...  But 
let  us  go,  without  delay,  and  clear  up  this 
affair.' 

"  We  shall  not  get  at  the  truth,  said  I. 

"  Carnot  speedily  dressed  himself,  and  we 
both  proceeded  to  the  hotel  of  the  Duke  of 
Otranto.  It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

"  '  We  will  not  give  him  time  to  invent  any 
falsehoods,'  said  Carnot.  «  We  will  follow  the 
servant  into  his  bed-room,  and  take  him  by 
surprise.' 

"  However,  our  nocturnal  visit  put  Fouche 
sufficiently  on  his  guard.  He  raised  himself 
up  in  his  bed,  and  gazed  at  us  with  an  air  of 
astonishment. 

"  i  Colleague,'  said  Carnot,  in  a  sharp  tone, 
6  you  have  received  intelligence  from  the  army 
which  has  not  been  communicated  to  us.' 

"  <  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  he,  evidently 
disconcerted.  « I  have  received  none.' 

"  l  We  have  sustained  terrible  disasters.  The 
army  is  stated  to  have  been  destroyed  at  Wa- 
terloo.' 

' ; '  How  did  you  hear  this  ?  No  doubt  it  is  all 
an  absurd  invention.'  As  he  uttered  these  words 
his  voice  faltered. 

"  Duke,  said  I,  the  report  is  either  true  or 
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false.  If  this  speaks  truth,  said  I,  presenting  to 
him  the  note,  the  news  must  have  been  commu- 
nicated by  telegraph,  for  there  has  not  been 
time  for  the  arrival  of  a  courier. 

"  <  What  do  you  infer  from  that  ?'  said  he, 
drily. 

"  *  Parbleu  !'  exclaimed  Carnot ;  '  what  we 
infer  from  it  is,  that  we  are  delivered  up,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  the  enemy;  and  that  there  is 
among  us  a  traitor — a  Judas  !' 

"  '  Have  you  come  here  to  insult  me  ?'  said 
he,  hastily  jumping  out  of  bed,  and  throwing  on 
his  robe  de  chambre. 

"  '  There  can  be  no  insult,'  rejoined  Carnot, 
sternly,  c  except  for  one  who  feels  that  the  epi- 
thets of  traitor  and  Judas  are  applicable  to 
himself.' 

"  Monsieur,  said  I,  addressing  myself  to 
Fouche,  let  us  not  quarrel  about  words;  we 
have  come  here  to  discuss  a  fact  .  .  .  You  affirm 
that  you  have  received  no  news  ? 

"  '  I  do,  positively/ 

"  Then  it  follows  that  the  intelligence  an- 
nounced in  this  anonymous  billet  is  false  ? 

"  e  I  cannot  say  whether  it  be  false  or  true  ?' 

"  Well,  the  telegraph  of  this  morning 
will,  I  hope,  prove  that  I  have  been  misin- 
formed. 
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"  '  And,  even  supposing  the  telegraph  were 
to  confirm  this  sinister  news  !  do  I  command  the 
telegraph  ?  Besides,  what  motive  could  I  have 
for  suppressing  dispatches  and  delaying  their 
communication  ?' 

"  We  felt  that  it  was  useless  to  make  any  reply 
to  these  remarks,  and  we  accordingly  took  our 
leave. 

"  «  What  do  you  think  of  this?'  said  Carnot 
to  me,  after  we  came  out. 

"  '  I  think,'  replied  he,  '  that  he  knows  all, 

and  that  the  disaster  is  but  too  certain 

We  are  lost.' 

"  I  fear  so He  has  spies  and  agents 

everywhere.  He  has  received  the  news,  no 
matter  by  what  means ;  and  his  object  is  to 
devise  some  diabolical  plan  for  repressing  the 
national  feeling  which  would  be  excited  by  the 
loss  of  the  battle. 

"  The  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  affair 
was,  that  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  tele- 
graph announced  the  fatal  catastrophe,  and  that 
the  tenour  of  the  dispatches  evidently  denoted 
that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  last  correspon  - 
dence  communicated  to  the  council. 

"  The  person  who  communicated  this  infor- 
mation never  made  himself  known.  How  he 
obtained  his  information  I  am  unable  to  guess. 
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"  In  the  course  of  the  day  several  couriers 
arrived.  It  was  determined  in  the  council  that 
the  fatal  telegraphic  dispatch  should  not  be 
made  known,  and  that  the  most  perfect  secrecy 
should  be  observed  until  the  receipt  of  further 
intelligence.  Nevertheless,  in  the  evening  the 
news  was  whispered  in  some  of  the  fashionable 
salons y  .  .  .  and  it  was  easy  to  read  in  the  trium- 
phant looks  of  the  royalists  the  disasters  of  Wa- 
terloo. 

"  Next  day,  alarm  began  to  take  possession  of 
the  public  mind.  The  interruption  of  the 
bulletins  created  fear ;  and  the  populace  evinced 
symptoms  of  that  sort  of  suppressed  agitation 
which  always  precedes  a  crisis.  Some  distur- 
bances also  took  place  in  the  theatres.  The  pit 
called  for  the  performance  of  the  Marseillaise 
Hymn,  and  turbulent  groups  assembled  in  the 
coulisses  and  green-rooms. 

"  The  Emperor's  expected  arrival  was  an- 
nounced to  me  during  the  night  by  a  courier 
from  Laon.  I  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
Elysee  to  receive  him.  Scarcely  six  days  had 
elapsed  since  I  bade  him  farewell,  and  those  six 
days  had  obliterated  the  past,  and  sealed  the 
doom  of  the  present  and  the  future. 

"  The  Emperor  arrived  early  in  the  morning, 
overcome  by  grief,  and  exhausted  by  fatigue. 
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He  endeavoured  to  give  vent  to  the  emotions 
of  his  heart,  but  his  oppressed  respiration  per- 
mitted him  only  to  articulate  broken  sentences — 
'  The  army,'  he  said,  '  has  performed  prodigies 
of  valour !  .  .  .  .  inconceivable  efforts  !  .  .  .  . 
What  troops  !  .  .  .  Ney  behaved  like  a  mad- 
man   He  caused  my  cavalry  to  be  cut 

to  pieces  !  .  .  .     All  has  been  sacrificed  !  .    .    . 

I  am  ill  and  exhausted I  must  lie  down 

for  an  hour  or  two.  .  .  .  My  head  burns  .  .  . 
I  must  take  a  bath  !' 

"  He  took  the  bath,  and  retired  to  bed;  but 
he  continued  restless  and  feverish.  He  asked  me 
many  questions,  but  I  was  so  fearful  of  increas- 
ing his  excitement  that  I  absolutely  refused  to 
speak  of  the  affairs  of  Paris.  I  had  none  but 
disheartening  communications  to  make  to  him. 
The  altered  expression  of  his  countenance  suffi- 
ciently indicated  the  sufferings  of  his  mind ; 
but  nevertheless  he  could  neither  divide  his 
thoughts  from  the  fatal  field  which  he  had  just 
quitted,  nor  subdue  his  anxiety  for  the  course  of 
affairs  in  Paris. 

"  e  It  is  grievous  !'  he  exclaimed, « to  think  that 
we  should  have  been  overcome  after  so  many 
heroic  efforts.  My  most  brilliant  victories  do 
not  shed  more  glory  on  the  French  army  than 
the  defeat  of  Mont  St.-Jean.  .  .  .  Our  troops 
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have  not  been  beaten  ;  they  have  been  sacrificed, 
massacred  by  overwhelming  numbers.  .  .  .  My 
guards  suffered  themselves  to  be  cut  to  pieces 

without  asking  for  quarter I  wished  to 

have  died  with  them ;  but  they  exclaimed — 
"  Withdraw !  withdraw  !  You  see  that  death  is 
resolved  to  spare  your  Majesty."  And  opening 
their  ranks,  my  old  grenadiers  screened  me  from 
the  carnage,  forming  around  me  a  rampart  of 

their  bodies My  brave,  my  admirable 

guard  has  been  destroyed,  ....  and  I  have  not 
perished  with  them  !' 

"  The  Emperor  paused,  and  heaved  deep 
sighs.  I  listened  to  the  sad  recital  with  agonized 
feelings. 

"  « I  had/  resumed  the  Emperor,  '  combined 
a  bold  manoeuvre  with  the  view  of  preventing  the 
junction  of  the  two  hostile  armies.  I  had  com- 
bined my  cavalry  into  a  single  corps  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  ordered  it  to  rush  into  the 
midst  of  the  Prussian  cantonments.  This  bold 
attack,  which  was  executed  on  the  14th,  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning,  seemed  likely  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  campaign.  French  troops  never 
calculate  the  number  of  an  enemy's  force.  .  .  . 
They  care  not  how  they  shed  their  blood  in  suc- 
cess. .  .  They  are  invincible  in  prosperity ;  .  . 
but  I  was  compelled  to  change  my  plan  !  Instead 
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of  making  an  unexpected  attack,  I  found  myself 
obliged  to  engage  in  a  regular  battle,  having 
opposed  to  me  two  combined  armies,  supported 
by  immense  reserves  !  The  enemy's  forces  quad- 
rupled the  number  of  ours.  I  had  calculated  all 
the  disadvantages  of  a  regular  battle.  The  in- 
famous desertion  of  Bourmont  forced  me  to 
change  all  my  arrangements.  To  pass  over  to 
the  enemy  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  !  t  Atrocious  ! 
The  blood  of  his  fellow  countrymen  be  on  his 
head  1  The  maledictions  of  France  will  pursue 
him.' 

"  Sire,  observed  I,  on  a  former  occasion  you 
rejected  that  man ;  how  unfortunate  that  you 
did  not  follow  your  own  impulse  ! 

"  '  Oh  !  this  baseness  is  incredible.  The  annals 
of  the  French  army  offer  no  precedent  for  such 
a  crime.  Jomini  was  not  a  Frenchman.  The 
consequences  of  this  defection  have  been  most 
disastrous.  It  has  created  despondency  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  witnessed  the  paralyzing  effects 
of  previous  treasons.  My  orders  were  not  pro- 
perly  understood,  and  consequently  there  was 
some  degree  of  hesitation  in  executing  them. 
At  one  time,  Grouchy  was  too  late ;  at  another 
time,  Ney  was  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm 
and  intrepidity.  He  exposed  himself  to  danger 
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like  any  common  soldier,  without  looking  either 
before  or  behind  him ;  and  the  troops  under  his 
command  were  sacrificed  without  any  necessity. 
It  is  deplorable  to  think  of  it !  Our  army  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valour,  and  yet,  we  have  lost 
the  battle.  Generals,  Marshals,  —  all  fought 
gloriously, — but  nevertheless  an  indescribable 
uncertainty  and  anxiety  pervaded  the  com- 
manders of  the  army.  There  was  no  unity,  no 

precision,  in  the  movements and,'  added  he, 

with  painful  emotion,  6 1  have  been  assured  that 
cries  of  sauve  qui  pent  were  uttered.  I  cannot 
believe  this.  What  I  suffered,  Caulincourt,  was 
worse  than  the  tortures  of  Fontainebleau.  I 
feel  that  I  have  had  my  death  wound.  The  blow 
I  received  at  Waterloo  is  mortal  !' 

"  What  could  I  say  in  reply  to  this  ?"  said  the 
Duke.  "  What  consolation  could  I  offer  to  his 
wounded  spirit  ? 

"  I  retired  to  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  where  he 
rejoined  me  in  about  half  an  hour  after.  His 
pale  countenance  and  sunken  eyes  bore  evidence 
of  his  mental  suffering;  but  he  had  recovered 
some  degree  of  calmness. 

" {  My  intention  is,'  said  he,  c  to  unite  the  two 
Chambers  in  an  imperial  sitting.  I  will  faith- 
fully describe  to  them  the  misfortunes  of  the 
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army,  and  appeal  to  them  for  the  means  of  sav- 
ing the  country.  After  that,  I  will  again  return 
to  the  seat  of  war.' 

"  Sire,  said  I,  the  intelligence  of  our  disasters 
has  already  transpired ;  and  there  is  considerable 
agitation  in  the  public  mind. 

" '  My  first  intention  was,'  said  he,  '  on  my 
arrival  in  the  capital,  to  alight  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies ;  and  whilst  yet  covered  with  the 
dust  and  smoke  of  the  field  of  battle,  to  unfold 
the  danger  of  the  country.  I  was  dissuaded  from 
this  design/ 

"  I  feel  much  grieved,  Sire,  in  being  com- 
pelled to  add  to  your  unhappiness ;  but  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  make  your  Majesty  acquainted 
with  the  truth.  The  feeling  of  the  Deputies  is 
more  hostile  than  ever. 

" c  Nevertheless,'  he  exclaimed,  '  they  must 
yield  to  conviction/ 

"  They  knew  before  the  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil, resumed  I,  the  extent  of  our  disasters,  and 
yet  no  sympathy  for  your  misfortunes  was  mani- 
fested previously  to  your  return.  The  machina- 
tions which  ruined  us  in  1814,  are  renewed  in 
1815  under  new  forms. 

"  '  Treachery,  treachery  everywhere  !  Where 
is  the  heroism  of  '93,  when  all  France  arose  as  one 
man  to  repel  foreign  invasion  ?  Can  these  men 
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have  French  blood  in  their  veins?'  His  eyes 
beamed  with  extraordinary  lustre. 

"  Sire,  said  I,  deign  to  listen  to  me  !  The 
Chambers  neither  deserve  your  confidence,  nor 
will  they  answer  to  your  appeal.  Permit  me 
likewise  to  say  that  I  regret  to  see  your  Majesty 
in  Paris.  It  would  have  been  better,  Sire,  if  you 
had  not  separated  from  your  army,  which  was 
your  strength,  your  safety.  In  the  midst  of  your 
troops,  you  are  inviolable.  They  are  courtiers 
who  will  never  betray  or  forsake  you.  With 
them  you  are  still  a  redoubtable  chief;  without 
them  you  are  a  powerless  Sovereign. 

"  '  I  have  no  longer  an  army,'  said  he,  mourn- 
fully. *  I  may  find  men,  but  how  are  they  to 
fight  ?  They  are  without  arms  or  ammunition. 
However,  by  dint  of  patriotism  and  unity  all 
may  yet  be  repaired.  You  are  low-spirited,  my 
dear  Caulincourt.  You  view  things  through  the 
veil  of  disappointment.  After  all,  the  deputies 
are  the  representatives  of  the  nation ;  we  must 
not  despair  of  their  patriotism  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  the  question  at  issue  is,  not  opposition  to 
me  personally,  but  the  salvation  of  the  country ; 
and  they  must  second  me.  They  feel  the  weight 
of  the  awful  duty  that  hangs  upon  them,  and 
they  know  that  they  are  responsible  to  their 
fellow  citizens.  Three  months  ago  France 
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greeted  my  return  with  enthusiasm.  Is  that  for- 
gotten ?' 

"  Lucien  and  Joseph  entered,  and  the  Em- 
peror anxiously  questioned  them  respecting  the 
course  which  the  Chambers  were  likely  to  adopt. 
Their  answers  confirmed  the  opinion  which  I  had 
expressed,  and  they  advised  him  to  defer  the  con- 
vocation for  the  imperial  sitting.  They  added, 
that  it  appeared  to  them  most  advisable  to  allow 
the  Ministers  to  take  some  previous  measure. 

"  The  Emperor  gave  me  some  orders,  which 
I  retired  to  execute.  I  was  glad  that  he  had 
consulted  his  brothers  before  he  came  to  any  de- 
termination. Lucien  is  a  man  of  judgment  and 
resolution.  He  knew,  as  well  as  I,  the  real  state 
of  things,  and  he  was  certain  to  give  none  but 
good  advice. 

"  In  passing  through  the  apartments,  I  found 
them  filled  with  all  the  great  functionaries  and 
dignitaries,  who  had  hurried  to  the  Elysee  on  hear- 
ing of  the  Emperor's  arrival.  The  aides-de-camp 
and  officers  who  had  returned  from  Waterloo, 
were  eagerly  interrogated.  The  terrific  spec- 
tacle of  the  route  and  destruction  of  the  army 
was  still  present  to  their  eyes ;  and  the  details 
they  gave  filled  with  dismay  all  who  heard  them. 
The  scenes  of  Fontainebleau  were  re-enacted  at 
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the  Elysee.  The  actors  were  the  same,  and 
their  conduct  no  less  shameful. 

"As  I  was  coming  out,  I  met  the  Duke 
de  Bassano,  who  had  not  left  the  Emperor. 
'  All  is  lost !'  said  he,  pressing  my  hand.  He 
was  overwhelmed  with  grief,  as  he  narrated  to 
me  some  particulars  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge.  I  could  not  help  repeating  with 
him.  <  All  is  lost !' 

"  Ever  since  the  Emperor's  arrival,  I  had  been 
in  a  state  of  mind  which  I  cannot  attempt  to 
describe.  At  Fontainebleau  I  thought  I  had 
suffered  every  extreme  of  mental  agony.  But  I 
was  deceived.  My  torments  were  now  renewed 
under  a  still  more  painful  aspect.  In  1814, 
foreign  conquerors  within  our  walls  dictated  laws 
to  us.  We  had  to  submit  to  the  fate  of  the  van- 
quished. But  now,  the  government  was  our 
own  ;  the  Emperor  was  in  Paris  ;  public  feeling 
in  the  provinces  and  in  the  capital  was  hostile  to 
the  enemy  and  to  the  second  restoration.  With 
the  active  and  intelligent  concurrence  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  the  country  might  be  saved. 
Who  was  the  person  who  intervened  between 
the  nation  and  her  Sovereign  ?  Who  consum- 
mated our  ruin  ? 

"  I  withdrew  to  my  own  apartments  to  con- 
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sole  myself.  These  successive  trials  had  almost 
exhausted  my  firmness.  I  am  not  of  a  tempera- 
ment to  fall  lukewarmly ;  and  I  felt  my  strength 
sinking  beneath  this  tenacity  of  misfortune. 

"  After  the  lapse  of  about  two  hours,  I  re- 
turned to  the  Elysee,  where  the  council  was 
convoked.  All  the  ministers  were  present.  The 
Duke  de  Bassano  read  the  bulletin  of  Mont 
St.-Jean.  To  that  sentence  of  death  the  Em- 
peror, with  dignity,  made  the  following  reply  :— 
'  The  army  is  covered  with  glory.  Desertions, 
misunderstandings,  and  an  inexplicable  fatality 
have  rendered  unavailing  the  heroic  exertions  of 
our  troops.  Our  disasters  are  great ;  but  they 
are  still  reparable  if  my  efforts  are  seconded.  I 
returned  to  Paris  to  stimulate  a  noble  impulse. 
If  the  French  people  rise,  the  enemy  will  be 
subdued.  If,  instead  of  resorting  to  prompt 
measures,  and  making  extraordinary  sacrifices, 
time  is  wasted  in  disputes  and  discussions,  all 
is  lost.  The  enemy  is  in  France — in  eight 
days  he  will  be  at  the  gates  of  the  capital. 
To  save  the  country,  it  is  requisite  that  I 
should  be  invested  with  vast  power,  with  a  tem- 
porary dictatorship.  For  the  interest  of  all,  I 
ought  to  possess  this  power.  But  it  will  be 
more  proper,  more  national,  that  it  should  be 
conferred  on  me  by  the  Chambers.' 
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u  No  reply  was  made  to  this  address,  to  which 
all  listened  with  downcast  eyes;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  I  should  say  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Fouche,  who  darted  oblique  glances 
on  the  countenances  of  his  colleagues,  as  if  to 
watch  their  feelings. 

"  The  Emperor  called  upon  Carnot  to  de- 
liver his  opinion,  which  he  did  frankly  and 
energetically.  He  spoke  as  follows : — '  It  is 
necessary  to  declare  that  the  country  is  in  dan- 
ger ;  to  summon  every  French  patriot  to  take 
up  arms.  Paris  must  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  defended  to  the  last  extremity,  or  we 
must  retire  behind  the  Loire,  recal  the  army  of 
La  Vendee,  with  the  corps  of  observation  of  the 
south,  and  hold  the  enemy  in  check,  until  it  be 
possible  to  collect  or  organize  sufficient  forces  to 
resume  the  offensive,  and  to  expel  the  enemy 
from  France.' 

"  I  did  not  share  Carnot's  opinion,  as  to  the 
expediency  of  the  retreat  on  the  Loire.  I  called 
to  mind  the  events  of  1814,  and  I  maintained, 
with  all  the  earnestness  of  positive  conviction, 
that  the  occupation  of  the  capital  by  the  enemy 
would,  a  second  time,  decide  the  fate  of  the 
Imperial  throne.  The  safety  of  the  country,  said 
I,  must  not  depend  upon  isolated  measures,  or 
on  the  good  or  bad  intentions  of  the  Allied 
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Powers.  (Here  I  fixed  my  eyes  on  a  certain 
personage.)  It  is  indispensable,  Sire,  that  your 
Majesty  should  be  invested  with  an  absolute 
dictatorship.  The  nation  must  make  a  great 
effort.  The  Chambers  must  do  their  duty  by  not 
separating  the  cause  of  the  country  from  that  of 
its  Sovereign.  These  are  the  conditions  on  which 
the  safety  of  France  depends. 

"Whilst  I  was  speaking,  Fouche  was  evidently 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  course  which  it  would 
be  most  expedient  for  him  to  adopt.  My  pro- 
position was  calculated  to  subvert  his  intrigues, 
and  to  thwart  his  plan  of  deposing  Napoleon. 
He  had  too  much  tact  to  oppose  me  openly,  and 
he  accordingly  expressed  his  concurrence  with 
those  of  our  colleagues  who  were  unanimously 
of  my  opinion.  He  eulogized  the  wisdom  of  the 
measure  which  Carnot  and  I  had  proposed.  He 
dwelt  on  the  justice  of  my  observation  respecting 
the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  enemy ;  and  he 
artfully  added, —  *  Nevertheless,  I  think  these 
measures  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Chambers. 
By  shewing  them  good  faith  and  implicit  con- 
fidence we  shall  convince  them  that  their  duty 
is  to  unite  with  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  in 
energetic  measures  to  save  the  independence  of 
the  nation.' 
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"  As  he  concluded  his  address,  he  cast  a 
sinister  glance  at  me,  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  a 
defiance  to  outwit  him.  I  saw  through  his  artful 
design  in  proposing  the  sanction  of  the  Chambers. 
His  looks  seemed  to  say,  '  You  may  spare  your- 
self all  further  trouble ;  affairs  are  entirely  at  my 
control/  Between  Fouche  and  me  there  existed 
one  of  those  antipathies  which  resolve  into  hatred 
on  the  one  part,  and  hatred  mingled  with  con- 
tempt on  the  other. 

"  Decres  protested  against  Fouche's  sugges- 
tion, and  declared  that  it  was  useless  to  hope  to 
gain  over  the  deputies,  who,  he  said,  were  dis- 
posed to  go  to  the  most  violent  extremes. 

"  Regnault  added,  that  he  did  not  believe  the 
representatives  would  consent  to  second  the  Em- 
peror's views ;  and  that  they  openly  declared  he 
could  do  nothing  more  for  France. 

"  '  Speak  candidly/  said  the  Emperor  ;  « it  is 
my  abdication  they  wish  for,  is  it  not?' 

"  '  I  fear  it  is,  Sire,  and  though  it  is  deeply  re- 
pugnant to  my  feelings  to  tell  your  Majesty  a 
painful  truth,  yet  it  is  my  belief  that  if  you  were 
not  to  abdicate  voluntarily,  the  Chamber  would 
require  your  abdication/ 

«  '  Well,  Duke  of  Otranto,'  said  the  Em- 
peror, directing  at  Fouche  a  glance  of  severity, 
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to  which  the  latter  replied  by  an  obsequious 
gesture  of  incredulity.  '  Well,  Duke,  this  does 
not  correspond  with  what  you  just  now  said.' 

"  '  I  have  lived  during  other  crises,'  exclaimed 
Lucien,  with  warmth ;  '  and  under  circum- 
stances no  less  difficult  than  the  present.  It  is 
in  temporizing  that  the  danger  consists.  If  the 
Chamber  be  not  willing  to  second  the  Emperor, 
his  Majesty  can  dispense  with  its  feeble  assist- 
ance. The  defence  of  the  country  is  the  first 
law  of  the  state.  If  the  Chamber  do  not  unite 
with  the  Emperor  to  save  France,  he  must  save 
her  by  his  single  efforts.  He  must  declare  him- 
self a  dictator ;  he  must  declare  the  whole  of 
France  in  a  state  of  siege ;  and  he  must  summon 
all  true  Frenchmen  to  arms/ 

"  Carnot  earnestly  supported  Lucien.  '  I 
surrender  my  individual  opinion,'  said  he,  *  to 
the  necessity  of  circumstances  ;  and  I  declare 
that  I  consider  it  indispensable  that,  during  the 
present  crisis,  the  Sovereign  should  be  invested 
with  absolute  power.' 

"  £  The  nation,'  said  the  Emperor,  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  '  did  not  elect  the  deputies  to  over- 
throw me,  but  to  support  me.  Woe  to  them 
if  the  presence  of  the  enemy  on  the  French  soil 
do  not  arouse  their  energy  and  patriotism  !  .  .  . 
Whatever  course  they  may  adopt,  I  shall  always 
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be  supported  by  the  people  and  the  army. 
Their  fate,  their  very  existence,  depends  on  my 
will.  Were  I  to  pronounce  their  doom,  they 
would  all  be  sacrificed.  They  are  playing  an 
artful  game.  No  matter  !  I  have  no  need  to 
resort  to  stratagem.  I  have  right  on  my  side. 
The  patriotism  of  the  people,  their  antipathy  to 
the  Bourbons,  who  are  kept  in  reserve  for  them, 
their  attachment  to  my  person — all  these  cir- 
cumstances still  afford  immense  resources  if  we 
know  how  to  profit  by  them.' 

"  He  successively  brought  under  consideration 
the  means  of  repairing  the  disasters  of  Waterloo. 
He  drew  a  bold  picture  of  the  misfortunes  which 
threatened  France,  and  concluded  by  developing 
an  admirable  plan  of  defence  and  attack  for 
opposing  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  him :  all  attention  was  con- 
centrated on  the  workings  of  that  stupendous 
mind,  the  energy  of  which  was  unimpaired  by 
the  reverses  and  difficulties  rising  up  on  every 
side. 

"  The  various  shades  of  opinion  which  had 
prevailed  among  the  members  of  the  council  at 
length  blended  into  one,  and  all  united  in  ap- 
proving the  plans  of  the  Emperor.  Measures 
were  adopted  for  facilitating  their  immediate 
execution.  It  was  resolved  that  the  ministers 
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should  proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Chambers,  and 
make  an  official  communication,  or  that  they 
should  adopt  a  resolution  consistent  with  the 
urgency  of  circumstances. 

"  I  am  betraying  state  secrets,"  said  the  Duke, 
smiling ;  "  I  have  unfolded  to  you  this  scene  in 
the  council  in  order  to  give  you  a  true  idea  of 
the  terrible  position  of  Napoleon,  and  the 
motives  which  forced  on  the  second  abdication. 
Many  persons  pronounce  this  abdication  to  have 
been  an  act  of  weakness.  Thus  it  is  that  his- 
tory is  written  from  conjecture. 

"  The  council  was  interrupted  by  a  message 
from  the  Chamber  of  Representatives.  I  will 
spare  you  the  literal  tenour  of  the  ultimatum 
addressed  to  the  Emperor.  The  Chamber  de- 
clared itself  permanent,  designated  as  high 
treason  any  attempt  to  dissolve  it,  and  declared 
to  be  treasonable  any  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  representatives,  &c. 

"  The  ministers  of  the  war  department,  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  the  interior,  were  requested 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  assembly. 

"  The  Emperor  turned  pale  with  anger.  He 
rose,  and  striking  his  hand  forcibly  on  the  table, 
exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  indignation  — '  I  Bought 
to  have  dismissed  these  men  before  my  de- 
parture. I  foresaw  this.  These  factious  fire- 
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brands  will  ruin  France.  I  can  measure  the  full 
extent  of  the  evil.  They  are  in  open  rebellion 
against  legitimate  authority.  I  must  reflect  on 
what  is  to  be  done.'  He  dissolved  the  sitting. 

"  I  never  beheld  anything  more  hideous  than 
the  sardonic  expression  which  was  at  that  mo- 
ment depicted  in  the  countenance  of  Fouche. 

"  I  was  roused  to  the  utmost  degree  of  in- 
dignation. I  declared,  that  for  my  own  part, 
convinced  as  I  was  of  the  uselessness  of  seeking 
to  convince  people  who  were  resolved  not  to  be 
convinced,  I  would  not  obey  the  summons  of 
the  Representatives,  and  that  I  did  not  acknow- 
ledge their  right  to  call  me  to  their  bar. 

"  The  Emperor,  who  was  exceedingly  indig- 
nant, sent  Regnault  with  a  message  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  Carnot  was  dispatched  with  a 
similar  communication  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
The  latter  was  listened  to  with  courtesy  and 
attention;  but  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
Regnault  could  not  obtain  even  silence.  He 
was  refused  a  hearing;  and  a  second  mes- 
sage imperatively  commanded  those  ministers 
who  had  been  specified  in  the  first  to  appear 
immediately  in  the  Chamber. 

{<  I  need  not,"  pursued  the  Duke  de  Vicenza, 
"  carry  you  through  the  long  train  of  torments 
and  disgusts  which  embittered  the  close  of  my 
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political  career.  The  numerous  memoirs  of  the 
period  exhibit  faithful  pictures  of  the  incon- 
sistency, the  turbulence,  and  the  deplorable  ina- 
bility, of  the  representative  powers. 

"  Events  hurried  on  :  we  counted  not  days, 
but  hours  and  minutes.  The  abdication  was 
wrested  from  Napoleon.  For  the  second  time 
he  resigned  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son. 
This  concession  has  shared  the  fate  of  all  conces- 
sions made  by  sovereign  authority  to  factious 
exigency :  it  has  remedied  no  evil ;  it  has  not 
saved  France  from  becoming  the  prey  of  con- 
flicting parties,  nor  from  being  ruined  by  a  feeble 
government.  In  short,  the  Emperor's  abdi- 
cation left  the  field  open  to  all  sorts  of  political 
speculations. 

"  The  republicans  insisted  on  the  establish- 
ment of  a  feudal  government ;  the  imperialists, 
who  had  with  them  the  voice  of  the  nation, 
urged  the  claims  of  Napoleon  II.  and  the  Re- 
gency ;  whilst  another  party,  composed  of  the 
most  furious  speakers  in  the  assembly,  was  se- 
cretly labouring  to  place  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
on  the  throne.  Others  were  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Doubtless  I  must  seem  to  be  relating 
the  occurrences  of  a  romance ;  but,  to  our  ever- 
lasting shame,  these  occurrences  must  find  a 
place  in  the  pages  of  French  history.  But 
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amongst  all  the  projects  that  were  set  afloat, 
it  is  easy  to  distinguish  those  which  were  pro- 
jected by  honest  men  and  dupes  from  the 
machinations  of  unprincipled  intriguers,  who 
are  ever  ready  to  barter  the  interests  of  their 
country. 

"  Whilst  parties  were  thus  contending  one 
with  another,  in  order  to  obtain  the  Sovereign  of 
their  choice,  one  man  succeeded  in  baffling  them 
all,  and  placing  the  exiled  family  on  the  throne. 
He  had  maintained  constant  correspondence  with 
Ghent ;  his  conditions  were  agreed  to,  and  his  re- 
gicide vote  of  '93  received  the  baptism  of  the  am- 
nesty. In  return  for  the  sovereignty  of  France, 
which  he  surrendered  to  the  Bourbons,  the  lat- 
ter presented  to  astonished  Europe  the  incon- 
ceivable spectacle  of  Fouche,  the  regicide,  be- 
coming a  minister  in  the  council  of  the  brother 
of  Louis  XVI. 

"  I  was  with  the  Emperor  when  the  deputa- 
tion from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  came  to  ex- 
press the  respect  and  gratitude  with  which  the 
Chamber  received  the  sacrifice  he  had  made  to 
the  independence  and  happiness  of  the  French 
people.  ^ 

"  The  Emperor  at  first  received  the  deputation 
with  dignified  coolness ;  but  inspired  by  his  na- 
tural feelings,  he  delivered  an  answer  replete 
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with  sound  arguments  and  lofty  ideas.  His 
earnest  prayers  and  recommendations  for  the 
national  prosperity  and  glory  moved  all  present. 
Lanjuinais  himself  with  difficulty  repressed  his 
emotion,  and  no  doubt  he  and  some  others  felt 
compunctious  visitings. 

"  After  the  departure  of  the  deputation,  Reg- 
nault  observed  that  he  esteemed  himself  happy 
in  having  prevailed  on  the  Chamber  to  adopt  this 
respectful  measure. 

"  '  Ah  !'  exclaimed  the  Emperor,  in  a  tone 
of  mingled  anger  and  disdain,  '  then  this  is 
your  work  ?' 

"  <  Yes,  Sire/ 

"  '  Well  then,  you  ought  to  have  remembered 
that  the  title  of  Emperor  cannot  be  forfeited  ;' 
and  he  turned  his  back  on  Lanjuinais. 

"  The  Emperor  had  good  reason  for  treating 
him  in  this  way.  In  the  address,  the  Chamber 
had  substituted  for  the  title  of  Emperor  the  de- 
nomination General  Bonaparte.  This  was  an 
act  of  insolence  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
permitted  by  one  of  the  Emperor's  ministers  of 
state,  the  more  especially  as  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Napoleon's  right  to  abdicate  was  a 
formal  acknowledgment  of  his  sovereign  dignity. 
Such  conduct  is  truly  contemptible  ! 

"  The  painful  restraint  which  the  Emperor 
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imposed  on  himself,  for  the  sake  of  appearing 
calm  in  public,  was  thrown  aside  in  his  inter- 
course with  persons  with  whom  he  was  intimate. 
He  then  seemed  to  be  profoundly  wretched. 
He  felt  unspeakable  mortification  in  attributing 
to  the  French  people  the  outrages  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  him.  6  Caulincourt,'  said  he 
to  me,  {  this  last  experience  of  mankind  has 
irrevocably  banished  from  me  those  illusions 
which  help  to  counteract  the  cares  of  sovereignty. 
I  have  no  longer  any  faith  in  patriotism  :  it  is  a 
mere  empty  word,  expressing  a  noble  idea.  The 
love  of  country  is  the  love  of  one's  self,  of  one's 
position,  of  one's  personal  interest  ....  In- 
terest !  that  miserable  motive  is  now  paramount 
over  every  other  in  France. 

"  c  There  is  no  longer  faith  or  integrity  in  the 
bond  which  unites  the  nation  to  its  Sovereign. 
France  is  verging  towards  her  decline  .  .  .  The 
future  is  pregnant  with  disasters  .  .  .  Kings 
are  treading  on  volcanized  ground  .  .  .  The 
Bourbons  have  stripped  from  the  crown  the  halo 
with  which  I  sought  to  encircle  it  ...  How 
short-sighted  .  .  .  They  cannot  perceive  that  by 
disavowing  our  glory,  and  our  conquests — by  de- 
preciating the  great  and  brilliant  works  which 
have  elevated  the  throne,  they  are  destroying  its 
illusions.  I  have  elevated,  not  degraded  royalty. 
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I  have  made  it  great  and  powerful — I  have  pre- 
sented it  under  a  new  and  favourable  aspect,  to 
a  people  to  whom  it  had  become  obnoxious — I 
had  collected  round  the  national  throne  every- 
thing that  could  fix  popular  admiration.  My 
successors  will  not  feel  the  value  of  these  attrac- 
tions. They  will  imprudently  strip  off  the  velvet 
and  gold,  and  shew  that  the  throne  is  only  a 
few  deal  planks/ 

"  Ah  !  thought  I,  struck  with  these  prophetic 
words,  the  glorious  days  of  France  are  past.  The 
Sovereign  who  may  venture  to  seat  himself  on 
Napoleon's  throne,  may  possibly  reign,  but  he 
will  never  govern." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Disorderly  spirit  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — Fouche's 
Machiavelism  —  Public  feeling  in  Paris  —  Conflicting 
parties  —  The  Elysee  Palace  —  The  Imperial  Guards — 
A  solitary  sentinel — Napoleon's  forbearance  —  Alarming 
state  of  Paris  —  The  Duke's  visit  to  the  Elyse"e —  In- 
evitable result  of  the  decision  of  the  Chamber  —  A 
curious  episode — Unexpected  entrance  into  the  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries — Important  papers — Captain  Delort  — 
His  travelling  companion — A  spy  —  Military  capture  — 
Treason  discovered —  Madame  Delort  —  Her  courage — 
Her  mission  to  the  Emperor — Napoleon  leaves  the  Elysee 
for  Malmaison. 

"  THE  representatives  who  were  in  open  rebel- 
lion launched  into  the  most  furious  declamations. 
In  vain  did  Lucien,  Labedoyere,  Boulay  de  la 
Meurthe,  Segur,  and  all  the  friends  of  the  Em- 
peror, advocate  the  inheritance  of  Napoleon  II. 
in  virtue  of  the  abdication.  Several  advocates, 
among  whom  was  M.  Dupin,  made  themselves 
conspicuous  by  their  bitter  hostility  to  the  Impe- 
rial cause,  and  their  exertions  in  favour  of  a 
heterogenous  system  of  government,  which  was 
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neither  republic  nor  empire.  The  time  of  the 
Chambers  was  wasted  in  idle  harangues,  which 
were  frequently  interrupted  by  violent  murmurs. 
But  the  brand  of  discord  was  lighted,  and  the 
enemies  of  the  Emperor  attained  their  object. 

"  Fouche,  who  was  president  of  the  provisional 
government,  of  which  I  was  likewise  a  member, 
was  regent  de  facto.  He  was  the  central  point 
of  every  intrigue ;  and  by  a  thousand  hidden 
springs  he  controlled  the  deliberations  of  the 
assembly.  When  urged  to  explain  his  views 
and  intentions,  Fouche  replied  that  he  had 
never  disavowed  the  claims  of  Napoleon  II.; 
but  that  Prince,  not  having  yet  been  acknow- 
ledged by  any  of  the  Powers,  we  could  not  treat 
with  them  in  his  name.  It  was  therefore  re- 
quisite, he  said,  to  adopt  Deputy  Dupin's  sug- 
gestion, and  to  stipulate  provisionally  in  the 
name  of  the  nation,  so  as  to  afford  the  enemy 
no  pretence  for  rejecting  the  negotiators  se- 
lected by  the  Chamber. 

"  Fouche's  reply  was  dictated  by  the  most 
artful  Machiavelism  and  perfidy.  The  throne 
was  thus  declared  vacant,  and  was  at  the  full  and 
entire  disposal  of  the  Allied  Powers,  who  were 
advancing  by  forced  marches  on  Paris.  We 
exerted  our  utmost  efforts  to  shew  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  this  measure ;  but  the  violent  decla- 

VOL.  II.  L 
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mations  of  our  antagonists  prevailed,  and  it  was 
found  more  convenient  to  adopt  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  Fouche  than  to  oppose  it. 

"  During  this  usurped  reign  of  the  Chambers, 
the  feeling  that  pervaded  the  Parisian  popula- 
tion was  remarkable.  Among  masses  of  people 
there  usually  prevails  a  degree  of  good  sense 
which  enables  them,  with  inconceivable  sagacity, 
to  estimate  the  ability  of  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  rule  them.  The  legislative  authority, 
proceeding,  as  it  did,  without  object  or  unity, 
was  watched  with  painful  impatience,  and  it 
was  clearly  understood  that  no  benefit  could 
accrue  from  the  fiery  harangues  in  the  Cham- 
bers. The  enemy  was  now  within  ten  leagues  of 
Paris. 

"  The  Emperor,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
Elysee,  excited  the  sympathy  of  the  populace, 
whose  menacing  aspect  diffused  terror  through 
the  capital.  Bands  of  federalists  paraded  the 
streets,  uttering  threats  against  the  representa- 
tives. An  armed  force,  under  the  command  of 
Fouche,  surrounded  the  Chamber,  and  protected 
its  deliberations,  whilst  the  approaches  to  the 
Elysee  were  filled  by  crowds,  who  mingled  me- 
naces with  shouts  of  c  Vive  VEmpereur !'  The 
state  of  Paris  was  most  alarming. 

"  The  palace,  which  was  invested  on  the  out- 
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side  by  turbulent  mobs,  was  in  the  interior 
a  vast  solitude.  It  was  deserted  by  men  devoid 
of  honour  and  faith,  those  who  crouch  to  good 
fortune  and  fly  from  adversity.  The  guard — 
the  faithful  Imperial  guard — no  longer  sur- 
rounded Napoleon.  Happy  were  they  who  were 
sleeping  their  last  sleep  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
The  ill-starred  men  who  survived  that  great  dis- 
aster, soon  knew  not  where  to  hide  their  pro- 
scribed heads,  or  how  to  conceal  the  insignia  of 
their  immortal  glory.  Alas  !  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  feelings  of  hatred  still  lurk  in  those  broken 
hearts ! 

"  Some  wrecks  of  those  heroes  who  had  been 
forgotten  in  the  hecatombs  of  Mont  St.-Jean, 
wandered  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  the 
Elysee.  There  they  were  without  commanders, 
without  orders ....  but  no  matter,  they  were 
there.  A  single  sentinel,  in  a  tattered  uniform, 
guarded  the  door  of  the  hero  who  so  lately 
had  legions  enrolled  under  his  banners.  How 
many  unheard-of  pangs  accompanied  the  last 
convulsions  of  Napoleon's  political  existence! 

"  His  position  at  the  Elysee  is  unexampled  in 
history.  He  might,  had  he  been  so  inclined,  have 
annihilated  the  traitors  by  a  single  word.  The 
crowds  who  surrounded  him  would,  on  the 
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slightest  signal,  have  overthrown  any  obstacle 
that  stood  between  Napoleon  and  the  nation. 
But  the  Emperor  would  never  have  consented  to 
excite  scenes  of  carnage.  He  well  knew  the 
terrific  nature  of  popular  justice. 

6t  I  proceeded  to  the  Elysee  to  render  him  an 
account  of  what  was  passing  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  I  experienced  no  little  difficulty  in 
gaining  access  to  the  palace.  I  was  obliged  once 
or  twice  to  harangue  the  crowd,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain room  for  my  carriage  to  pass  along,  and 
though  I  knew  the  people  to  be  all  friendly  to 
the  Emperor,  yet  the  fury  depicted  in  their 
countenances  not  a  little  alarmed  me. 

"  I  found  the  Emperor  very  impatient  to  know 
what  had  been  done  in  Paris.  The  shouts  of 
the  populace  were  distinctly  heard  within  the 
walls  of  the  palace. 

"  '  This  is  dreadful/  said  he  to  me,  as  I 
entered.  fi  The  mob  may  be  led  to  the  commis- 
sion of  some  excess ;  and  I  shall  be  accused  of 
being  the  cause.  These  mistaken  people  wish  to 
serve  me,  and  yet  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
injure  me.  What  effect  do  these  demonstrations 
produce  in  Paris?' 

"  Paris,  replied  I,  is  in  a  state  of  stupor. 
Many  families  have  fled.  Almost  all  the  best 
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houses  are  empty.  As  I  drove  through  the  streets 
I  met  scarcely  one  respectably-dressed  man. 
Some  riots  are  apprehended  to-night. 

"  *  This  is  deplorable  ! — most  deplorable. — 
Let  us  go  into  the  garden,'  pursued  he.  '  The 
heat  is  suffocating  here.' 

"  The  sun  was  setting.  We  walked  into  that 
part  of  the  grounds,  called  the  jar  din- Anglais, 
to  escape  the  observation  of  the  crowd,  who 
formed  a  cardon  round  the  palace. 

" '  Well,'  said  the  Emperor,  'let  me  know  what 
has  been  done  in  the  Chambers?* 

"  I  told  him  the  particulars,  which  I  have  just 
detailed  to  you. 

"  '  All  is  lost !'  he  exclaimed.  e  They  seem  not 
to  be  aware  that  by  declaring  the  throne  to  be 
vacant  they  surrender  it  to  the  first  claimant. 
The  Allies  will  not  now  treat ;  they  will  dictate 
their  conditions,  and  they  must  be  accepted. .  .  . 
All  this  has  been  arranged  beforehand.  Fouche  is 
a  base  intriguer,  and  he  has  artfully  laid  his  plans. 
The  majority  of  the  Chamber  is  hostile  to  the 
Bourbons ;  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt  the  Bour- 
bons will  be  brought  back  through  their  refusal 
to  proclaim  Napoleon  II.  To  overthrow  an  es- 
tablished government,  supported  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  by  the  army,  by  the  citizen 
guards,  and  by  the  populace,  is  a  very  different 
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affair  from  finding  a  government  in  a  state  of 
dissolution,  distracted  by  factions,  and  a  prey  to 
anarchy.  To  abandon  the  rights  of  my  son,  is 
to  smooth  the  path  for  the  Allies.  France  is  at 
the  mercy  of  her  foreign  enemies.  She  will  pay 
dearly  for  the  inability  of  her  representatives.' 

"  At  this  moment  we  were  interrupted  by  a 
great  noise,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
direction  of  the  Champs- Elysee.  We  first 
heard  acclamations  and  shouts  of  '  Vive  I9  Em- 
pereur  /'  and  then  loud  and  tumultuous  bravos. 

"  The  following  episode,  which  intervened 
amidst  the  great  political  scenes  of  the  time, 
revealed  a  very  important  fact,  and  furnished  us 
with  a  key  to  many  others.  We  at  length  dis- 
covered secret  causes  which  had  heretofore  been 
hidden  from  us.  We  found  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  which  had  brought  about  our 
disasters  at  Waterloo,  and  the  fabulous  rapidity 
of  events  which  baffled  all  foresight. 

"  The  sound  of  voices  in  the  garden  arrested 
our  attention.  We  stopped,  and  through  the 
trees  we  perceived,  between  two  grenadiers,  an 
elegantly-dressed  lady.  She  looked  pale  and 
terrified,  and  she  directed  her  steps  towards  the 
palace.  '  Who  is  that  ?'  inquired  the  Emperor, 
with  astonishment. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  said  I,  advancing 
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towards  the  guards.  Whom  do  you  want,  ma- 
dam ? 

"  Alarm  seemed  almost  to  have  bereft  the 
lady  of  her  senses.  I  repeated  my  question,  and 
at  length,  in  a  very  sweetly-toned  voice,  she 
uttered  the  following  words,  which  were  inter- 
rupted by  torrents  of  tears  : — '  Protect  me,  sir, 
I  conjure  you.  I  wish  to  see  the  Emperor.  I 
must  speak  with  him  personally  !J 

"  '  That  may  be  all  very  true/  interrupted 
one  of  the  old  grenadiers  ;  «  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  have  darted,  like  a  bullet, 
over  the  walls;*  then,  scanning  the  lady  from 
head  to  foot,  he  added — '  This  manoeuvre  seems 
to  me  rather  suspicious.  She  may  be  an  assassin 
in  disguise  for  anything  we  know.  We  have 
seen  such  things  in  Egypt/ 

"  On  hearing  this  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from 
smiling.  The  poor  lady  certainly  looked  like 
anything  but  an  assassin. 

"  <  Sir/  said  she,  turning  to  me,  « I  entreat 
that  you  will  obtain  for  me  an  interview  with  the 
Emperor.' 

"  That  is  impossible,  madam ;  but  permit  me 
to  inquire  how  you  gained  access  to  this  garden  ? 

"  «  How  !  how !'  she  repeated ;  and  her  looks 
expressed  great  alarm.  €  A  terrific  turbulent 
crowd  raised  me  to  the  top  of  the  terrace, 
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and  from  thence  I  threw  myself  down  into  the 
garden.  Had  it  been  an  abyss  I  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  plunge  into  it  to  escape  from  my 
fearful  protectors. 

"  '  After  braving  a  thousand  dangers,  I  reached 
the  gate  of  the  Elysee.  The  porter  refused  me 
admittance,  and  then,  almost  distracted  by  dis- 
appointment, I  exclaimed  that  I  must  see  the 
Emperor; — that  I  wished  to  impart  to  him  a 
communication  from  my  husband,  who  is  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Imperial  guards.  I  mentioned  that 
I  had  about  me  papers  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  Emperor's  safety.  In  short,  I  scarcely 
knew  what  I  said,  I  was  so  terrified  when  I  be- 
held the  furious  crowd  that  surrounded  me. 
Some  persons  among  the  mob  cried  out — «'  She 
is  a  good  patriot.  We  will  protect  her.  We 
will  try  to  get  her  into  the  palace.  She  says 
she  has  papers  which  are  important  to  the  Em- 
peror." These  men,  whose  looks  filled  me  with 
alafm,  then  led  me  from  the  Champs-Elysee, 
and  we  passed  through  the  crowd,  who  opened 
a  passage  for  us  as  if  by  enchantment.  On 
arriving  in  front  of  the  palace  they  raised  me  up 
on  their  shoulders,  and  on  recovering  from  the 
bewilderment  into  which  this  scene  had  thrown 
me,  I  found  myself  on  the  terrace  wall.  These 
two  brave  men/  said  she,  turning  her  eyes  to- 
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wards  the  grenadiers,  '  hastened  to  me  and  con- 
ducted me  hither.' 

"  The  Emperor  who,  concealed  behind  the 
trees,  had  heard  the  lady's  story,  now  suddenly 
presented  himself,  and  said,  in  a  very  kind  tone — 
*  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  madam  ?' 

"  (  Sire  !  Ah,  Sire !'  she  exclaimed,  with 
increased  trepidation,  and  with  trembling  hands 
she  drew  some  papers  from  her  bosom. 

"  '  Compose  yourself,  madam/  said  the  Em- 
peror ;  <  let  me  know  what  you  wish  to  commu- 
nicate to  me.' 

"  She  presented  the  papers  to  the  Emperor, 
who  took  them  from  her,  and  perused  them  at- 
tentively. I  observed  that  his  countenance 
betrayed  an  expression  of  strong  indignation  ; 
and  when  he  had  finished  reading  he  convulsively 
squeezed  the  papers  in  his  hands.  His  agitation 
was  very  great,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
moments,  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the 
lady — {  Your  husband,  madam,  has  done  his 
duty.  It  is  no  longer  in  my  power  to  recom- 
pense fidelity,  but ' 

"  '  Sire,'  interrupted  the  lady,  earnestly,  '  the 
only  recompense  my  husband  wishes  is  an  op- 
portunity of  shedding  his  blood  for  your  Ma- 
jesty.' 
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"  '  Tell  him,  madam,  that  I  would  most 
willingly  give  mine  to  redeem  the  misfortunes  of 
my  brave  companions  in  arms.  Adieu,  madam, 
you  have  performed  your  mission  courageously, 
and  I  thank  you.' 

"  £  Sire,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  man?  Will 
not  your  majesty  order  him  to  undergo  a  legal 
examination.' 

"  '  Restore  him  to  liberty,  madam.  Rid  your- 
selves of  him.  It  is  too  late  to  obtain  justice  !' 

"  I  was  struck  with  the  graceful  and  elegant 
figure  of  the  lady,  whose  personal  appearance 
was  far  from  denoting  the  courage  and  heroism 
of  which  her  conduct  afforded  proofs.  This  deli- 
cate woman  had  braved  a  thousand  dangers  in 
the  fulfilment  of  a  duty,  and  I  reflected  with 
feelings  of  indignation  on  the  many  men  who  at 
that  moment  forgot  their  duty  and  their  country. 

"  The  lady  appeared  confused,  and  looking 
fearfully  around  her,  she  seemed  to  ask  pardon 
for  the  breach  of  etiquette  which  she  had  un- 
willingly committed.  I  could  perceive  that  over- 
excited feeling  had  borne  her  up,  and  that  she 
had  hitherto  disregarded  the  dangers  she  had 
encountered  in  the  attainment  of  her  object ;  but 
now  her  heart  failed  her,  and  she  had  not  courage 
to  venture  again  to  pass  through  the  crowd. 
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My  carriage  was  standing  in  the  court  yard.  I 
offered  her  the  use  of  it,  which  she  accepted,  and 
she  was  driven  home  unmolested. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Emperor  had  left  the  garden 
and  retired  to  his  cabinet.  When  I  rejoined 
him  he  was  walking  about,  with  his  arms  crossed 
on  his  bosom.  He  was  absorbed  in  reflection, 
and  he  did  not  perceive  my  entrance.  I  was  of 
course  very  curious  to  know  the  contents  of 
the  papers  which  had  been  delivered  in  so 
mysterious  a  way ;  but  I  made  it  a  rule  never  to 
interrogate  the  Emperor.  He  seated  himself  at 
his  desk,  and  began  to  peruse  the  papers  a  second 
time.  6  Melediction !'  he  exclaimed.  'Look, 
Caulincourt ;  read  this.  Such  turpitude  would 
suffice  to  make  one  hate  the  very  name  of  man, 
if  some  rare  exceptions  did  not  plead  the  cause 
of  human  nature  !' 

"I  will  now,"  pursued  the  Duke,  "  briefly  relate 
to  you  the  whole  of  this  mysterious  adventure  ! 

"  A  captain  in  the  guards  named  Delort,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Mont  Saint- 
Jean,  succeeded  in  gaining  Charleroy.  His 
wound  was  not  so  dangerous  as  to  prevent  him 
from  continuing  his  route.  A  friend  who  resided 
at  Charleroy,  lent  him  his  carriage,  and  at  con- 
siderable expense,  two  strong  horses  were  pro- 
cured to  convey  him  to  Paris.  A  serjeant  of  his 
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regiment,  who  had  likewise  been  wounded, 
accompanied  him.  On  arriving  at  Amiens,  the 
captain  alighted  at  a  hotel,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  a  little  rest.  When  he  was  about  to  re- 
sume his  journey,  a  man  of  respectable  appear- 
ance stepped  up  to  him.  This  person  repre- 
sented himself  as  being  charged  with  an  impor- 
tant mission  to  the  government;  and  he  stated 
that,  having  reached  Amiens  with  considerable 
difficulty,  he  found  himself  absolutely  without 
the  means  of  continuing  his  journey.  He  begged 
the  captain  would  allow  him  a  seat  in  his  carriage, 
and  offered  to  refund  any  expenses  on  reaching 
home.  M.  Delort  granted  the  place,  and  refused 
the  payment,  and  the  carriage  immediately 
started  for  Paris.  In  the  course  of  conversation, 
Captain  Delort  discovered  that  his  new  com- 
panion was  singularly  well  acquainted  with 
passing  events.  He  spoke  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  estimated  the  amount  of  the  Allied 
forces,  and  repeatedly  corrected  errors  com- 
mitted by  the  captain,  in  his  statement  of  the 
amount  of  French  troops  engaged  in  the  battle. 
He  decidedly  declared  that  the  cause  of  Na- 
poleon was  lost,  and  that  before  the  lapse  of  a 
week,  the  Allies  would  be  under  the  walls  of 
Paris.  Captain  Delort  puzzled  himself  in  trying 
to  guess  who  this  person  could  possibly  be.  He 
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was  not  a  military  man,  and  yet  he  was  accu- 
rately acquainted  with  everything  connected  with 
the  army.  Some  remarks  which  fell  from  him 
awakened  the  captain's  suspicion  ;  and  at  length 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  new  acquaint- 
ance was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  spy. 

"  At  the  different  places  at  which  they  stopped 
on  the  road,  the  captain  communicated  to  his 
Serjeant  his  suspicions,  and  they  arranged  to- 
gether a  plan  for  cutting  short  the  mischievous 
proceedings  of  their  travelling  companion. 

"  Captain  Delort  possessed  a  country  house  at 
Saint-Ouen,  where  his  wife  was  at  that  time  re- 
siding. The  house  was  situated  on  the  road  to 
Paris,  and  Delort  naturally  gave  directions  for 
being  set  down  at  his  own  house.  On  reaching 
home,  he  begged  that  the  stranger  would  step  in 
and  accept  of  some  refreshment.  As  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed,  he  made  a  military  capture  of 
the  man  and  his  portmanteau.  On  examining 
the  latter,  he  found  unquestionable  proofs  that 
the  man  was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  police. 
The  miserable  traitor  had  set  out  from  Paris 
with  the  ostensible  mission  of  proceeding  to 
Belgium  to  obtain  information  relating  to  the 
forces  and  movements  of  the  enemy;  but  his  real 
mission  was  to  convey  to  the  enemy  the  most 
accurate  information  respecting  our  forces  and 
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movements.  This  discovery  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  Captain  Delort  and  the  serjeant;  and 
their  first  resolution  was  to  inflict  summary 
justice  on  the  villain  who  had  fallen  into  their 
hands.  However,  on  reflection,  Captain  Delort 
thought  it  would  be  more  advisable  to  confine 
him  securely  in  a  cellar.  The  next  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  find  some  prompt  mode  of  trans- 
mitting to  the  Emperor  the  written  proofs  of  the 
treason  of  the  Ministers  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  government  during  his  absence.  The 
captain's  wound  prevented  him  from  moving; 
and  he  could  not  sufficiently  rely  on  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  serjeant,  who  moreover  could  not 
hope  to  gain  access  to  the  Emperor  personally. 
The  papers  could  not  be  intrusted  to  any  inter- 
mediary hands,  for  the  Emperor  was  known  to 
be  surrounded  by  traitors. 

"  Madame  Delort  was  the  daughter  of  a 
colonel  who  was  killed  on  the  field  of  battle.  She 
had  been  educated  at  the  Maison  d'Evouen,  and 
her  attachment  to  the  Emperor  amounted  to 
idolatry.  She  offered  to  undertake  the  difficult 
mission.  Proud  of  the  confidence  of  her  hus- 
band, and  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
communication  with  which  she  was  entrusted, 
this  courageous  woman  set  out  from  Paris,  re- 
solved to  surmount  every  difficulty  which  might 
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impede  her  attempts  to  gain  access  to  the  Em- 
peror. It  was  not  till  she  approached  the 
Elysee  that  her  courage  began  to  fail  her.  She 
felt  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  vast  multitude  of 
people.  She  now  perceived  that  she  had  not 
ordinary  difficulties  to  surmount ;  but  that  she 
must  brave  real  dangers.  For  a  moment  she  hesi- 
tated; but  the  safety  of  Napoleon,  perhaps  of 
France,  depended  on  her  resolution.  She  raised 
a  supplicating  look  to  heaven,  praying  for 
support,  and  courageously  made  her  way  into  the 
thick  of  the  crowd. 

"  Madame  Delort,"  continued  the  Duke, 
"  was  not  precisely  handsome,  but  when  she 
suddenly  presented  herself  in  the  garden  of  the 
Elysee,  I  thought  her  extremely  interesting. 
But  the  truth  is,  I  have  but  a  faint  recollection 
of  her,  for  the  whole  scene  did  not  last  half  an 
hour. 

"  Every  ten  minutes  the  Emperor  received 
news  of  what  was  passing  in  the  Chamber.  The 
storm  was  rapidly  gathering,  and  at  length  the 
thunderbolt  broke. 

"  It  was  not  the  insolent  insinuations  of  the 
representatives  which  induced  the  Emperor  to 
quit  the  capital,  where  he  was  an  object  of  alarm 
to  intriguers.  He  was  weary  of  mankind ;  but 
he  despised  them  too  much  to  fear  them.  He 
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yielded,  not  to  fear,  but  to  disgust,  excited  by 
perfidy  and  baseness.  He  would  not  permit 
blood  to  be  shed  in  Paris  for  the  triumph  of  his 
cause. 

"  At  noon,  on  the  25th,  the  Emperor  left  the 
Elysee  for  Malmaison.  6  Remain  where  you 
are,  Caulincourt,'  said  he,  on  taking  leave  of  me. 
'  Do  whatever  you  can  to  prevent  mischief.  Car- 
not  will  second  you.  He  is  an  honest  man.  For 
me,  all  is  at  an  end.  Strive  to  serve  France,  and 
you  will  still  be  serving  me.  Courage,  Caulin- 
court. If  you  and  other  honourable  men  de- 
cline to  take  an  active  part  in  affairs,  that  traitor, 
Fouche,  will  sell  France  to  foreigners/ 

"  All  is  over.  All  is  consummated,  said  I, 
totally  dispirited.  I  will  remain,  Sire ;  but  only 
because  I  hope  for  the  possibility  of  being  yet 
useful  to  your  Majesty." 
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"  THE  government  committee,  of  which  the 
Duke  of  Otranto  was  president,  held  its  sittings 
at  the  Tuileries.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  the  misery  I  suffered  during  the  last 
days  of  the  crisis.  I  was  not  now,  as  in  1814, 
supported  in  the  painful  conflict  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  useful  to  the  Emperor.  Now, 
all  I  could  do  was  to  obtain  some  little  mitigation 
of  the  vexations  to  which  he  was  exposed.  I 
was  like  a  sentinel  stationed  to  watch  the  ap- 
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proach  of  danger,  and  to  use  my  efforts  to  avert 
it. 

"  The  Emperor's  removal  to  Malmaison  gave 
Fouche  some  uneasiness.  He  communicated  his 
fears  to  the  representatives,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently determined  that  General  Becker  should 
accompany  the  Emperor  to  the  Isle  d'Aix,  and 
to  remain  with  him  till  his  embarkation.  The 
general  was  immediately  dispatched  to  Mal- 
maison, to  watch  the  movements  of  the  prisoner. 
Napoleon  perceived  the  object  of  the  general's 
visit;  but  he  felt  that  it  would  be  beneath  his 
dignity  to  express,  by  words,  his  contempt  of 
the  mean  conduct  practised  towards  him.  He 
took  no  notice  of  it.  It  must  be  observed,  too, 
that  General  Becker  behaved  with  perfect  pro- 
priety and  respect.  The  Emperor  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  him. 

"  In  my  visits  to  Malmaison  the  Emperor 
did  not  manifest,  in  his  conversation,  any  of 
these  violent  ebullitions  of  feeling  which  were  of 
such  frequent  occurrence  at  Fontainebleau.  All 
that  could  rouse  the  indignation  of  a  lofty  spirit, 
all  that  could  lacerate  a  mortal  wound,  was  stu- 
diously put  into  practice,  and  this  treatment  had 
wrought  the  wished-for  effect — that  of  impairing 
his  energy.  His  mental  suffering  was  extreme. 
'My  removal  to  this  place,'  said  he,  e  is  an  addi- 
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tional  annoyance  to  me.  Every  object  that  presents 
itself  to  my  eyes  revives  some  distressing  recol- 
lection. This  Malmaison  was  the  first  consider- 
able property  that  I  became  possessed  of.  The 
money  with  which  I  purchased  it  was  my  own 
earning.  It  was  long  the  abode  of  happiness; 
but  she  who  was  its  chief  ornament  is  now  no 
more ; — my  misfortunes  killed  her.  Ten  years 
ago  I  little  foresaw  that  I  should  one  day  take 
refuge  here  to  avoid  my  persecutors.  And  who 
are  these  persecutors  ?  Men  whom  I  have  loaded 
with  favours ;  men  whom  I  have  raised  from 
humble  to  exalted  stations.  I  made  myself  what 
I  was ;  but  they  are  only  what  I  made  them. 
What  recollections  I  shall  carry  with  me  from 
France.' 

"  I  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  a  prompt  determination  as  to  the  residence 
which  he  wished  to  make  choice  of.  I  was  in  a 
state  of  great  anxiety.  Malmaison  was  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  Blucher  was  advancing;  and 
some  detachments  »of  his  force  had  arrived  at 
Saint-Germain.  What  was  to  be  the  fate  of 
the  Emperor  ? 

"  He  spoke  of  England,  and  the  United 
States  ;  but  he  had  made  no  decided  choice.  I 
ventured  to  throw  out  a  hint,  which  he  imme- 
diately understood. 
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"  (  No/  said  he,  emphatically,  « that  cannot 
be.  Circumstances  have  occurred  between  Alex- 
ander and  me  which  render  it  impossible  for  me 
to  make  any  such  proposition  to  him.' 

"  Alas  !"  continued  the  Duke;  "the  Niemen, 
Tilsit,  and  other  recollections  of  friendly  inter- 
course with  Alexander,  were  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  Napoleon.  How  bitter  must  have 
been  the  regrets  which  they  excited. 

"  However,  it  was  necessary  for  his  own 
safety  that  he  should  quit  France.  Friends  and 
enemies,  from  different  motives,  regarded  his 
speedy  departure  as  indispensable.  Decres  and 
Boulay  de  la  Meurthe  arrived  at  Malmaison. 
We  prevailed  on  the  Emperor  to  fix  his  de- 
parture for  the  following  day. 

"I  returned  to  Paris,  to  settle  the  prelimi- 
nary arrangements.  I  was  just  about  to  return 
to  Malmaison  when  General  Becker  arrived 
with  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  the  govern- 
ment committee.  Becker  stated,  that  in  the 
morning  the  Emperor  heard  the  distant  roaring 
of  the  cannon,  and,  starting  up  as  if  electrified  by 
the  sound,  he  exclaimed : — c  Let  the  committee 
restore  to  me  the  command  of  the  army,  and  I 
swear,  on  the  faith  of  a  soldier  and  a  citizen,  to 
depart  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  delivered  the 
capital.  All  I  wish  is  to  defeat  the  enemy,  and 
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force  him  to  consent  to  negotiations  which  will 
secure  the  interests  of  France.  I  do  not  wish  to 
repossess  sovereign  power — heaven  forbid  that 
I  should.  I  wish  only  to  fight  in  the  cause  of 
France.' 

"  Napoleon's  letter,  of  which  Becker  was  the 
bearer,  contained  a  repetition  of  this  noble  de- 
claration. The  Duke  of  Otranto  for  a  moment 
felt  alarmed;  but  his  characteristic  cunning 
came  to  his  aid,  and  he  said,  in  his  sharp  dis- 
cordant voice,  '  Surely,  he  is  jesting.' 

"  Carnot  and  I  made  some  remark  favourable 
to  Napoleon's  proposition ;  and  yet  it  must  be 
confessed  that  many  obstacles  stood  in  the  way 
of  its  execution.  Fouche  grew  warm ;  and  a 
vehement  discussion  ensued.  The  majority  was 
hostile  to  the  measure,  which,  I  repeat,  appeared 
likely  to  be  attended  with  great  inconveniences 
in  the  then  critical  position  of  affairs ;  for  we  did 
not  possess  a  sufficient  number  of  troops  to  make 
head  against  the  overwhelming  forces  which 
were  pouring  in  upon  us.  No  time  was  to  be 
lost! 

lt  Becker  conveyed  to  Malmaison  the  determi- 
nation of  the  council.  The  Emperor  then  de- 
termined to  depart,  and  he  sent  Flahant  to 
arrange  with  the  committee  the  period  of  his 
departure,  and  the  place  of  his  embarkation. 
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The  Prince  of  Eckmuhl,  who  was  present,  sus- 
pected that  this  new  message  was  merely  a  sub- 
terfuge to  gain  time.  He  made  some  remarks 
to  the  Emperor,  couched  in  terms  the  most  dis- 
respectful. Davoust,  who  was  overwhelmed 
with  the  Emperor's  bounty  (he  possessed  an  in- 
come of  1, 800,000  livres  per  annum)  —  Davoust 
carried  his  insolence  so  far  as  to  threaten  to 
have  Napoleon  arrested,  or  to  arrest  him  him- 
self! This  infamous  conduct  is  sufficiently  well 
authenticated.  But  Davoust  has  already  paid 
the  penalty  due  to  his  turpitude. 

"  The  Emperor's  departure  was  at  length  ir- 
revocably fixed  for  the  29th  of  June.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  Rochefort,  where  two  frigates  were 
to  be  in  readiness  to  convey  him  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  There  he  had  deter- 
mined to  fix  his  future  residence.  He  seemed 
now  to  recover  some  degree  of  mental  tranquil- 
lity ;  as  he  always  did  whenever  he  succeeded 
in  prevailing  on  himself  to  yield  to  necessity . 
Only  those  who  have  closely  watched  the  work- 
ing of  Napoleon's  vigorous  mind  can  conceive 
the  violence  he  must  have  imposed  upon  him- 
self when  he  surrendered  his  own  will  to  that  of 
others.  Napoleon  possessed  a  consciousness  of 
his  personal  superiority,  and  conquered  as  he 
was  by  the  force  of  events,  he  felt  that  nature 
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had  created  him  to  fill  the  foremost  rank  among 
men. 

«'  At  the  period  to  which  I  am  here  referring, 
Napoleon  proved  himself  to  be  what  he  had 
been  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances— 
namely,  superior  to  his  condition.  Though  in- 
ternally racked  by  mental  torture,  yet  he  had 
sufficient  self-command  to  conceal  his  sufferings, 
and  to  maintain  a  dignity  which  awed  even  his 
persecutors.  With  coolness  and  presence  of 
mind  he  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  his 
journey.  On  the  day  preceding  his  departure 
from  Malmaison,  he  sent  for  Lafitte  the  banker, 
and  he  conversed  with  him  with  the  most  perfect 
composure  on  the  state  of  public  affairs.  He 
lodged  in  Lafitte's  hands  a  deposit  of  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  in  specie,  and  about  three 
millions  in  bonds  and  rentes*  He  would  not 
accept  any  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of 
these  vast  sums,  though  M.  Lafitte  earnestly 
entreated  him  to  do  so.  When  speaking  to  me 
on  the  subject  of  these  arrangements,  the  Em- 
peror said :  —  c  I  would  with  equal  readiness 
have  entrusted  the  finances  of  the  empire  to 
M.  Lafitte.  I  know  he  is  not  favourable  to 
my  government ;  but  I  also  know  him  to  be  an 
honest  man.'  This  was  a  high  eulogy  on  the 
banker,  in  the  mouth  of  Napoleon,  who  enter- 
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tained  a  most  decided  prejudice  against  what  he 
termed  maltotiers. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  day  fixed 
for  the  Emperor's  departure,  I  proceeded  to 
Malmaison.  That  charming  retreat,  which  in 
the  month  of  June  was  in  its  full  beauty,  pre- 
sented a  painful  contrast  to  the  grief  depicted  in 
the  countenances  of  its  inmates.  Queen  Hor- 
tense  and  a  few  faithful  friends,  who  had  not 
forsaken  the  illustrious  exile,  were  there.  As 
we  gazed  around  on  the  smiling  gardens  and 
splendid  apartments,  we  all  felt  how  unavailing 
are  the  enjoyments  of  luxury  as  a  solace  to  the 
wounded  spirit.  We  felt  how  true  it  is  that 
there  is  nothing  positive  but  misfortune. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  Malmaison  the  Em- 
peror was  alone  in  his  cabinet.  I  found  him 
seated  at  his  writing  table,  his  head  resting  on 
one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  was  writing. 
His  pen  glided  rapidly  over  the  paper,  which 
was  thrust  to  a  distance  from  him.  His  attitude 
was  indicative  of  dejection ;  and  his  whole  ap- 
pearance betrayed  the  efforts  he  had  made  to 
conceal  the  grief  which  inwardly  preyed  upon 
him.  It  was  evident  that  he  suffered  the  utmost 
extreme  of  mental  misery.  I  shuddered  as  I 
read  the  anguish  depicted  in  his  looks.  His 
glory  and  his  dignity  were  insulted — his  feelings 
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and  affections  were  violated !  He  was  now 
sinking  under  the  lassitude  consequent  on  the 
efforts  he  had  made  to  conceal  his  real  emotions. 
He  summoned  all  his  energy  to  struggle  against 
his  pitiless  destiny,  and  to  subdue  the  irritation 
continually  created  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
position. 

"  As  I  entered  the  cabinet,  he  raised  his  head, 
laid  clown  his  pen,  and  holding  out  his  hand, 
though  without  changing  his  attitude,  he  said — 
'  Well,  Caulincourt  !  this  is  truly  draining  the 
cup  of  misfortune  to  the  dregs.  I  wished  to  defer 
my  departure  only  for  the  sake  of  fighting  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  I  wished  only  to  contribute 
my  aid  in  repelling  the  enemy.  I  have  had 
enough  of  sovereignty.  I  want  no  more  of  it. — 
I  want  no  more  of  it. —  (He  repeated  these  words 
with  marked  vehemence.) — I  am  no  longer  a 
Sovereign,  but  I  am  still  a  soldier !  When  I 
heard  the  cannon  roar — when  I  reflected  that 
my  troops  were  without  a  leader — that  they  were 
to  endure  the  humiliation  of  a  defeat  without 
having  fought — my  blood  boiled  with  indigna- 
nation.  All  I  wished  for  was  a  glorious  death 
amidst  my  brave  troops.  But  my  co-operation 
would  have  defeated  the  schemes  of  traitors. 
France  has  been  sold.  She  has  been  surren- 
dered up  without  a  blow  being  struck  in  her 
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defence.  Thirty-two  millions  of  men  have  been 
made  to  bow  their  heads  to  an  arrogant  con  - 
queror,  without  disputing  the  victory.  Such  a 
spectacle  as  France  now  presents  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  any  other  nation.  What 
has  France  become  in  the  hands  of  the  imbecile 
government  which  has  ruled  her  for  the  last 
fifteen  months  ?  Is  she  any  longer  the  nation 
unequalled  in  the  world  ?' 

"  The  Emperor  rose  and  paced  up  and  down 
the  .  apartment.  His  rapid  utterance  and  ani- 
mated gestures  betrayed  the  emotion  which 
agitated  him.  I  listened  to  him,  as  I  always  did, 
with  deep  interest.  On  this  occasion  he  seemed 
only  to  give  expression  to  my  own  feelings. 

"  <  In  1814,'  resumed  he,  '  honest  men  might 
justly  say,  all  is  lost  except  honour — except 
national  dignity.  Let  them  now  bow  down  their 
heads  with  mortification ;  for  now  all — all  is 
lost ! . . . .  And  that  villain  Fouche  imagines  that 
I  would  resume  the  sovereignty  in  the  degrada- 
tion to  which  it  is  now  reduced  !  Never,  never  ! 
The  place  that  is  assigned  to  the  Sovereign  is 
no  longer  tenable.  I  am  disgusted  alike  with 
men  and  things,  and  I  am  anxious  only  to  enjoy 
repose.  I  am  utterly  indifferent  about  my  future 
fate — and  I  endure  life,  without  attaching  myself 
to  it  by  any  alluring  chimeras.  I  carry  with  me 
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from  France  recollections  which  will  constitute 
at  once  the  charm  and  the  torment  of  the  re- 
mainder of  my  days.  A  bitter  and  incurable 
regret  must  ever  be  connected  with  this  last 
phasis  of  my  singular  career.  Alas  !  what  will 
become  of  the  army — my  brave,  my  unparalleled 
army !  The  re-action  will  be  terrible,  Cau- 
lincourt.  The  army  will  be  doomed  to  expiate 
its  fidelity  to  my  cause — its  heroic  resistance  at 
Waterloo.  Waterloo  ! — What  horrible  recol- 
lections are  connected  with  that  name  !  Oh  ! 
if  you  had  seen  that  handful  of  heroes,  closely 
pressed  one  upon  another,  resisting  immense 
masses  of  the  enemy,  not  to  defend  their  lives, 
but  to  meet  death  on  the  field  of  battle,  where 
they  could  not  conquer  !  The  English  stood 
amazed  at  sight  of  this  desperate  heroism ;  and 
weary  of  the  carnage,  they  implored  the  martyrs 
to  surrender.  This  merciful  summons  was 
answered  by  the  sublime  cry  : — "  Le  garde  meur 
et  ne  se  rend  pas"  The  Imperial  guard  has  im- 
mortalized the  French  people  and  the  empire !' 

"  He  paused,  apparently  overcome  by  the 
recollections  of  these  gigantic  scenes.  How  well 
I  understood  the  incessant  pre-occupation  of 
Napoleon  respecting  the  future  fate  of  his  army. 
Deceived,  forsaken,  betrayed  by  all  who  had 
shared  his  prosperity,  he  naturally  transferred 
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all  his  affection,  and  attached  all  his  regret,  to 
those  devoted  friends  of  his  misfortune.  Two 
months  after,  these  heroic  troops  received  the 
appellation  of  Brigands  of  the  Loire  ! 

"  '  And  you,'  pursued  he,  gazing  at  me  with 
a  melancholy  expression ;  4  all  you  who  are  here 
will  be  pursued  and  persecuted.  Compromised 
as  you  are  for  my  cause,  what  will  become  of  you  ! 
Your  antagonists  in  the  late  deplorable  conflict 
you  sustained  will  become  your  persecutors.' 

"  Sire,  I  replied,  your  friends  will  suffer  only 
through  your  misfortunes.  Persecution  will  be 
felt  lightly  by  them,  if  it  spare  you.  A  man 
who  feels  the  consciousness  of  having  faithfully 
served  his  country,  and  having  supported  a  noble 
cause,  can  view  persecution  with  indifference  and 
contempt.  That  conviction  brings  with  it  a 
feeling  of  self-approbation,  of  which  persecution 
cannot  deprive  its  victims. 

fi  '  All  is  over,  Caulincourt.  We  are  now 
about  to  part.  In  a  few  days  hence,  I  must  quit 
France  for  ever.  I  will  fix  my  abode  in  ^the 
United  States.  In  the  course  of  some  little 
time,  the  spot  which  I  shall  inhabit  will  be  in  a 
condition  to  receive  the  glorious  wrecks  of  the 
army.  All  my  old  companions  in  arms  will  find 
an  asylum  with  me.  Who  knows  but  that  I 
may  one  day  or  other  have  an  hospital  des  in- 
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valids  in  the  United  States,  for  my  veteran 
guards.' 

"  Suddenly,  the  galloping  of  horses  was 
heard  in  the  court  yard.  The  Emperor  ad- 
vanced to  the  window,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh. 
He  seemed  greatly  agitated.  I  was  almost  dis- 
tracted at  the  thought  of  parting  with  him  for 
ever.  I  moved  towards  the  door,  and,  as  it 
were  unconsciously,  turned  back  again.  The 
Emperor  advanced  a  few  paces  to  meet  me.  He 
fixed  upon  me  a  look  which  no  words  can  ex- 
press. I  saw  the  tears  start  into  his  eyes.  How 
cruelly  painful  was  that  moment ! 

"  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  my  feelings  on 
taking  my  last  farewell  of  the  Emperor.  I  felt 
that  he  was  about  to  enter  upon  an  endless  exile. 
I  rushed  from  the  cabinet,  almost  in  a  delirium 
of  despair.  There  is  something  which  utterly 
prostrates  the  mental  energies,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  misfortunes  are  irreparable — when  we 
find  ourselves  compelled  to  bid  farewell  to  hope. 

"  I  have  told  you  all  I  have  to  relate  of  the 
terrific  interval  of  the  hundred  days.  I  need 
not  detail  anything  which  has  subsequently 
occurred  to  me,  for  since  then  my  prosaic  life 
has  been  utterly  devoid  of  interest.  Since  that 
period  of  trial,  I  have  been  insensible  to  perse- 
cution, and  I  have  resented  injuries  only  by  cold 
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contempt.  The  quiet  retirement  of  my  present 
existence  is  congenial  with  the  state  of  my 
mind.  Feeling  no  interest  in  the  events  that 
are  passing  in  the  world,  I  turn  for  recreation 
to  the  poetry  of  my  recollections,  those  treasures 
which  have  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  my  sym- 
pathies. There  is  one  regret  which  presses  more 
heavily  than  all  the  rest  on  my  heart, — which  is, 
that  I  cannot  live  long  enough  to  complete  the 
work  of  conscience  and  justice,  which  I  am 
anxious  to  bequeath  to  France.  By  employing 
the  few  hours  which  I  can  snatch  from  death  in 
portraying  the  hero  whom  faction  hurled  from  the 
throne,  I  feel  that  I  am  discharging  a  sacred 
duty  to  my  country.  France  will  one  day  or 
other  know  her  friends  from  her  enemies,  and 
usurped  reputations  will  fall  before  inexorable 
truth. 

"  The  events  of  the  empire  furnish  the  most 
brilliant  pages  of  French  history ;  but  they 
are  not  the  history  of  Napoleon.  His  wonderful 
character  can  only  be  accurately  portrayed  by 
those  who  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  him 
in  the  relations  of  private  life ;  they  only  can 
paint  the  thousand  traits  which  characterized  his 
extraordinary  mind.  Napoleon  was  more  than 
a  hero,  more  than  an  Emperor.  A  comparison 
between  him  and  any  other  man,  or  any  other 
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Sovereign,  is  impossible.  His  death  has  left  a 
void  in  human  nature  which  will  probably  never 
be  filled  up.  Future  generations  will  bow  with 
respect  to  the  age  on  which  the  glory  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  shed  its  lustre.  For  centuries  to 
come  French  hearts  will  glow  with  pride  at  the 
mention  of  his  exploits:  to  his  name  alone  is 
attached  inexhaustible  admiration,  imperishable 

remembrance." 

*  *  #  #  * 

The  Duke  paused.  With  what  eager  interest 
I  listened  to  these  last  outpourings  of  his  ardent 
and  impassioned  soul. 

"  Duke,"  said  I,  "  I  shall  carry  with  me 
from  Plombieres  a  rich  treasure  of  recollections, 
for  my  days  of  suffering  and  retirement.  I  have 
read  with  earnest  interest  all  the  histories  of  the 
Emperor's  reign ;  but  now,  methinks,  for  the 
first  time  I  know  Napoleon.  I  can  never  suf- 
ficiently express  my  thanks  for  the  gratification 
your  kindness  has  conferred  on  me.  The  details 
which  I  have  heard  you  narrate  will  henceforth 
be  the  subject  of  my  eternal  meditations." 

Even  whilst  I  trace  these  lines  I  am  trans- 
ported in  imagination  to  the  little  drawing-room 
at  Plombieres.  There  I  fancy  I  can  still  behold 
the  Duke  de  Vicenza.  I  see  his  pale  counte- 
nance, his  attenuated  form.  The  melancholy 
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tones  of  his  voice  still  vibrate  in  my  ear  :  that 
voice  which,  alas !  death  has  now  rendered 
mute. 

We  took  leave  of  the  Duke  at  Plombieres,  in 
October,  1826;  and  in  February,  1827,  he  was 
consigned  to  the  tomb  .' 

I  leave  to  abler  pens  than  mine  the  honour  of 
inscribing  a  fitting  eulogy  on  a  man,  whose  many 
noble  qualities  must  claim  the  admiration,  not 
only  of  France,  but  of  Europe.  The  foregoing 
pages  contain  merely  a  faithful  record  of  his  con- 
versations :  this  record  is  a  humble  tribute  depo- 
sited on  a  national  tomb. 
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DETAILS  RELATING  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  THE 
DUKE  D'ENGHIEN. 

THE  reader  may  find  it  interesting  to  peruse 
the  following  statement  of  the  Duke  de  Rovigo, 
in  conjunction  with  that  given  by  the  Duke  de 
Vicenza  : — (See  vol.  i.  chap,  v.) 

"  The  catastrophe  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was 
yet  unexplained:  nothing  was  certain  but  the 
Duke's  melancholy  death,  when,  in  1823,  I 
published  an  abstract  of  my  memoirs,  in  which 
I  explained  the  causes  of  that  event.  In  this 
publication,  I  had  two  objects  in  view.  The  first 
certainly  was  to  repel  the  base  insinuations  which 
were  cast  upon  me,  when,  during  my  imprison- 
ment at  Malta,  I  was  supposed  to  be  lost  beyond 
redemption  :  the  second  was  to  defend  the  me- 
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mory  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  I  had  wholly 
devoted  my  existence ;  for  I  accept  this  reproach 
as  an  honour  conferred  on  me.  My  only  wish 
was  to  unfold  the  truth;  but  that  which  was 
merely  the  elucidation  of  an  historical  fact  has 
suddenly  become  a  personal  question.  Adver- 
saries, whom  I  had  never  even  thought  of,  rose 
up  against  me.  Of  these,  General  Hullin,  who 
had  hitherto  been  on  as  friendly  a  footing  with 
me  as  I  had  with  him,  and  whom  I  had  informed 
of  my  publication  before  it  appeared,  was  the 
first  to  present  himself. 

"  He  was  soon  followed  by  two  others.  One 
naturally  anxious  to  repel  in  anticipation  a 
portion  of  the  blame  which  a  profound  inves- 
tigation of  the  affair  could  not  fail  to  cast  upon 
him,  published  a  letter,  which,  among  many 
offensive  things  to  which  I  did  not  condescend 
to  reply,  contained  false  assertions,  which  cannot 
with  propriety  remain  unanswered. 

"  The  other  only  wrote  that  he  would  not  write  : 
he  declared  that  he  had  transmitted  a  letter  to 
the  King.  I  certainly  was  not  aware  that  I  was 
so  far  honoured  as  to  be  the  object  of  his  atten- 
tion, until  I  received  a  letter  prohibiting  my  ap- 
pearance in  a  place  to  which  I  had  always  had 
free  access  in  the  days  of  our  glory. 

"  I  was  doubtless  bound  to  respect  the  will  of 
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the  Sovereign,  and  to  submit  to  it;  but  I  regarded 
it  only  in  the  light  of  a  decision  wrested  by  sur- 
prise from  his  mistaken  equity.  Besides,  it  was 
not  before  him  that  this  cause  was  to  be  tried ; 
and  the  judgments  of  a  king  are  not  without 
appeal,  when  the  reputation  and  honour  of  a 
citizen  are  concerned. 

"  It  is  public  opinion,  tested  by  public  discus- 
sion, that  judges  in  the  last  instance.  To  this  I 
might  immediately  have  had  recourse ;  and  some 
of  my  friends  have  blamed  me  for  not  doing  so. 
I  considered,  however,  that  delay  was  more  ad- 
visable; and  it  was  not  without  well-founded 
motives  that  I  came  to  this  determination. 

"  Like  all  political  publications,  mine  had  its 
inconveniences  and  advantages.  It  drew  public 
attention  to  transactions  which  some  persons  had 
good  reason  to  wish  for  ever  buried  in  oblivion  : 
it  compromised  some  personal  interests ;  it  dis- 
turbed securities  which  were  believed  to  be  well 
secured;  and  committed  the  unpardonable  of- 
fence of  alarming  certain  Parisian  saloons.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  brought  to  light  important 
facts  ;  it  resuscitated  incontrovertible  documents 
which  had  escaped  the  search  of  those  who 
would  willingly  have  destroyed  them  ;  and  it  ex- 
cited a  polemical  discussion  from  which  history 
cannot  fail  to  profit,  and  by  which  truth  must 
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unavoidably  be  elicited.  It  became  me  then  to 
wait,  that  I,  as  well  as  others,  might  be  benefited 
by  these  new  lights. 

"  Besides,  at  the  point  to  which  the  question 
had  been  brought,  was  it  proper  to  reply  by  a 
pamphlet  to  pamphlets,  or  to  oppose  a  justificatory 
memorial  to  vague  or  false  assertions  ?  I  know 
not  whether  such  a  contest  would  have  con- 
vinced my  adversaries,  but  it  certainly  was  not 
in  my  opinion  worthy  of  me,  I  owed  it  to  my 
honour  to  make  a  more  noble  and  more  complete 
defence.  I  owed  it  also  to  my  children,  to  whom 
I  have  to  transmit  a  name,  the  lustre  of  which  is 
proved  by  titles  which  cannot  be  disputed.  I 
therefore  resolved  to  publish  my  Memoirs — that 
is,  to  submit  my  whole  life  to  public  examina- 
tion. 

"Let  my  adversaries  thus  descend  into  the  arena 
with  me,  and  take  up  this  new  kind  of  gauntlet. 
A  fine  opportunity  is  afforded  them  for  doing 
homage  to  the  memory  of  him  who  loaded  them 
with  benefits,  and  for  explaining  events  much 
more  serious,  and  of  much  higher  historical  im- 
portance, than  the  question  which  has  awakened 
their  inquietudes  or  disconcerted  their  views. 

"  A  day  will  come  when  public  opinion  will 
judge,  without  reserve  and  without  partiality,  all 
who  have  acted  a  part  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
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empire.  The  course  of  nature  puts  a  period  to 
personal  influences ;  the  petty  animosities  and 
gossiping  traditions  of  drawing-rooms  sink  into 
oblivion.  Men  then  decide  on  documents — and 
to  that  decision  I  submit  mine. 

"  I  wish,  but  I  doubt,  that  my  adversaries 
would  follow  this  example. 

c<  Among  the  works  which  have  appeared  since 
1823,  I  must  particularly  mention  : — 

*{  1.  Examination  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Court-martial  instituted  to  try  the  Duke 
d'Enghien. 

"  2.  A  justificatory  Memorial  published  by  the 
Duke  de  Vicenza. 

"  3.  Some  Letters  published  by  the  Duke  de 
Dalberg,  minister  from  the  Court  of  Baden  to 
the  French  Government,  in  the  year  XII. 
(1804.) 

"  4.  An  important  note  from  the  Baron  de 
Massias,  then  French  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Baden. 

"  5.  Minutes  made  on  the  Exhumation  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  in  1816. 

"  6.  A  Deposition  of  the  Sieur  Anfort,  bri- 
gadier of  Gendarmerie  at  Vincennes,  pre- 
served and  separately  published,  in  1822,  by 
a  writer  who  styles  himself  a  Bourgeois  de 
Paris. 
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"  Such  are  the  documents  which  ought  to  be 
referred  to  for  the  solution  of  a  question  which 
it  is  in  vain  attempted  to  render  personal,  and 
which  belongs  wholly  to  history. 


"  I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  I  have  already 
stated  in  reference  to  the  circumstances  which 
transpired  on  the  trial  of  Georges,  and  which 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mysterious 
personage  whom  certain  subaltern  agents  alluded 
to,  was  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  What  I  have 
written  gives  on  this  subject  every  desirable  ex- 
planation. I  have  nothing  to  add. 

"  But  what  I  did  not  state,  and  what,  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  other  important  circumstances  which 
require  investigation,  must  not  now  be  omitted,  is, 
that  at  the  time  of  that  trial  the  Duke  de  Dalberg 
was  the  envoy  from  the  Elector  of  Baden  to  the 
French  republic :  though  descended  from  .  a 
princely  German  family,  he  was  then  only  a 
baron.  He  was  nephew  of  the  last  Elector  of 
Mentz,  who  had  not  yet  become  Primate  of 
Germany.  Thus,  in  1804,  Baron  Dalberg  was 
from  relationship,  and  as  feudatory  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,  connected  with  the  ambassador  of 
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the  chief  of  that  empire.     His  transactions  must 
naturally  have  been  intimately  combined   with 
those  of  that  ambassador ;  unless  it  be  supposed, 
contrary  to  all   probability,   that  the  court  of 
Baden  had  instructed  the  baron  to  sacrifice  the 
general  interests  of  Germany  for  the  sake  of 
favouring  the  extension  of  the  French  republic. 
"  Be  this  as  it  may,  Baron  Dalberg,  in  his  apo- 
logetic letter,  declares  that  "  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
during  his  ministry,  had  constantly  endeavoured 
to  moderate  the  violent  passions  of  Bonaparte." 
"  Had,  then,  Baron  Dalberg  private  communi- 
cations with  M.  de  Talleyrand  ?     It  certainly 
could  not  be  in  any  intercourse  between  them, 
as  minister  with  minister,  that  he  was  informed 
by  Talleyrand  of  the  efforts  which  he  might  or 
might  not  have  made  to  calm  the  violence  of  the 
First  Consul's  passions. 

"  Baron  Dalberg,  indeed,  dates  this  confidence 
only  from  the  war  of  1806 ;  but  I  will  soon  fix 
its  real  date. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  would  ask  how  it  happened 
that,  according  to  these  premises,  Baron  Dalberg 
left  a  country,  where  his  birth  ensured  him  the 
highest  consideration,  to  come  to  France  and 
connect  himself  with  a  republican  system  against 
which  all  Europe  had  risen  ?  How  came  he  to 
renounce  the  high  honour  of  being  proclaimed 
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at  every  coronation  of  the  German  Emperors, 
when  the  Emperor  himself  used  to  ask  aloud,  in 
the  presence  of  the  nobility  of  Germany  as- 
sembled in  the  church  at  Frankfort,  "  Is  there 
a  Dalberg  here  ?" 

"  It  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  First 
Consul,  on  becoming  Emperor,  had  to  reward 
great  services  in  war ;  and  there  is  nothing  ex- 
traordinary in  the  political  fortunes  of  men  who 
astonished  the  world  by  their  talents  and  their 
achievements. 

"  It  was  the  same  in  the  civil  administration, 
where  great  talents  and  efforts,  supported  by 
patriotic  zeal,  substituted  a  code  of  laws  for  the 
anarchy  which  desolated  society,  a  system  of 
finance  for  the  waste  of  the  republic,  and  re- 
stored order  and  economy  in  every  branch  of  the 
government. 

"  All  these  superior  men  naturally  became  the 
objects  of  particular  attention,  and  the  causes  of 
their  elevation  were  perfectly  honourable. 

u  Butwhen  Baron  Dalberg  joined  our  fortunes, 
he  had  neither  incurred  the  danger  of  our  battles 
nor  shared  the  labours  of  our  administration. 
What,  then,  were  the  potent  services  which  he 
could  have  rendered  us,  and  which  warranted 
his  sudden  entrance  into  the  service  of  France 
as  Duke  de  Dalberg,  instead  of  Baron — the  title 
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he  had  borne  in  Germany — and  being,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  endowed  with  the  sum 
of  four  millions,  and  with  the  appointments  of 
counsellor  of  state  and  senator  ? — None.  It  must, 
then,  be  presumed,  that  officious  services  already 
performed,  but  not  publicly  known,  drew  upon 
Baron  Dalberg  all  these  accumulated  favours. 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  not  ungrateful ; 
but  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  rewarding  services 
before  they  were  performed.  Why,  then,  has  not 
Baron  Dalberg  himself  explained  his  private 
services  ?  I  can  supply  what  his  modesty  has 
omitted.  He  knows  this  well ;  for  he  admitted 
me  sufficiently  into  his  confidence.  His  zeal  to 
bring  about  the  marriage  of  the  grandson  of  his 
elector  with  Mademoiselle  Stephanie  de  Beuhar- 
nois — the  choice  which  was  made  of  Cardinal 
Fesch  to  succeed  to  the  primateship  of  Ger- 
many in  preference  to  a  German  ecclesiastical 
prince — the  good  offices  and  the  particular  re- 
lations of  Baron  Dalberg  when  a  member  of  the 
diplomatic  body  at  Warsaw,  in  1806  —  the 
eagerness  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  summon  him 
to  Tilsit,  in  order  that  he  might  mingle  with  the 
foreign  diplomatists,  though  the  Emperor  or- 
dered me  to  prevent  his  arrival  at  Tilsit,  when 
I  was  governor  of  old  Prussia,  at  Konigsberg 
— the  officious  part  which  he  acted  at  Erfurt,  and 
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even  the  anecdote  which  forced  him  to  enter 
the  service  of  France — are  all  known  to  me. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  to  break  the  prudent 
silence  which  the  Duke  de  Dalberg  thinks 
proper  to  maintain  with  reference  to  these  cir- 
cumstances. An  explanation  of  all  these  facts, 
and  others  not  less  characteristic,  will  perhaps 
find  a  place  in  contemporary  Memoirs.  What 
I  have  now  said  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  Baron 
Dalberg  never  thought  that,  while  engaged 
in  an  official  correspondence  arising  out  of  his 
ostensible  functions,  he  was  not  also  at  liberty  to 
maintain  officious  communications. 

"  Let  us  now  examine  the  conduct  of  Baron 
Dalberg,  the  minister  representing  that  vener* 
able  and  respected  prince,  the  Elector  of  Baden, 
at  the  period  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  and  we  shall  see  whether  he  was  not 
at  once  the  official  agent  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
the  officious  agent  of  a  French  minister. 

"  The  affair  of  Georges  then  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  French  government.  Our  diplo- 
matic agents  were  making  investigations  in  all 
directions.  Baron  Dalberg  had,  doubtless, 
given  official  information  of  this  affair  to  his 
Sovereign  ;  for  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
dated  13th  November,  1823,  he  acknowledges, 
6  that  he  had  received  orders  to  inquire  whether 
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there  was  any  complaint  against  the  emigrants 
who  resided  in  the  electorate,  and  whether  their 
abode  there  excited  any  dissatisfaction.' 

"  Could  the  pretended  distance  at  which  Baron 
Dalberg  kept  himself  from  the  French  ministry 
have  made  him  the  dupe  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's 
assertion  ?  and  could  he  really  believe  that  he 
might  transmit  to  his  court,  as  sincere,  this  reply 
of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for  the  Re- 
public— "  That  he  did  not  think  the  govern- 
ment of  Baden  should  be  more  severe  than  the 
French  government ;  that  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  complaint  on  the  subject,  and  that  the 
emigrants  must  be  left  unmolested?"  Or  did 
Baron  Dalberg  transmit  this  reply  merely  in  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties,  and  in  opposition  to 
other  positive  opinions  ?  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  Baron  Dalberg  will  make  an  honest  con- 
fession on  this  point:  we  must  therefore  seek  the 
truth  in  comparisons,  which  are  likely  to  lead 
to  it. 

"  Baron  Dalberg  had  scarcely  transmitted  M. 
de  Talleyrand's  letter  to  the  court  of  his  Sove- 
reign, when  the  territory  of  Baden  was  violated. 
Previous  to  this  violation,  a  privy-council  had 
been  assembled  on  the  10th  of  March,  com- 
posed of  the  three  consuls,  the  grand-judge,  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  and  M.  Fouche. 
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In  this  council,  a  report  was  read  on  the 
foreign  ramifications  of  Georges'  conspiracy. 
The  evidence  of  these  ramifications  rested  on 
the  reports  of  the  Sieur  Mehee.  From  these 
reports  it  was  inferred,  that  it  could  be  no  other 
than  the  Duke  d'Enghien  who  was  to  head  the 
insurrection  after  the  blow  should  be  struck. 
This  opinion  was  held  to  coincide  with  the  de- 
clarations of  the  subordinate  confederates  of 
Georges;  and  the  report  terminated  with  the 
proposition  for  carrying  off  the  Duke  d'Enghien, 
and  getting  rid  of  him. 

"  A  diplomatist  like  Baron  Dalberg  could  not 
be  ignoran  t  of  the  assembling  of  this  council.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession  he  knew,  on  the 
12th  of  March,  of  the  departure  of  General 
Caulincourt,  who,  he  says,  it  was  suspected  had 
orders  for  the  arrest  of  Dumouriez  on  the  terri- 
tory of  Baden. 

"  I  was  at  Rouen  on  the  12th  of  March ;  and  I 
learned  through  the  ordinary  channels  the  de- 
parture of  General  Caulincourt  and  of  General 
Ordener. 

"  Baron  Dalberg  was  the  advanced  sentinel  of 
the  court  of  Baden.  He  had  hitherto  had  no 
guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  emigrants  to 
whom  his  Sovereign  granted  an  asylum  but  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  assurances  of  the  minister 
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for  foreign  affairs.  If  the  French  government, 
in  the  very  face  of  Baron  Dalberg,  violated  that 
law,  and  acted  in  opposition  to  those  assurances, 
it  was  the  incumbent  duty  of  the  minister  of 
Baden,  who  knew  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
and  other  emigrants  resided  at  Ettenheim,  to 
make  immediate  communications  to  his  court. 
The  emigrants  were  especially  compromised  by 
the  depositions  of  the  agents  of  Georges.  Not  a 
single  individual  in  Paris  was  ignorant  of  this 
fact :  for  the  first  proceedings  on  the  trial  took 
place  publicly  in  the  Temple. 

"  Thus,  on  learning  the  fact  of  the  holding  of 
the  council  on  the  10th,  and  the  departure  of 
M.  Caulincourt,  which  took  place  on  the  llth,  V  ; 
Baron  Dalberg,  if  he  had  not  voluntarily  allowed/^  > ,  ^ 
himself  to  be  misled  by  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  ought  immediately  to  have  dispatched 
couriers  to  his  Sovereign,  to  rouse  him  from  the 
false  security  into  which  he  had  been  plunged 
some  days  before,  by  the  transmission  of  the 
reply  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  From 
that  moment  there  could  exist  no  doubt  that  the 
territory  of  the  electorate  would  be  violated ; 
and  from  that  moment  Baron  Dalberg  might 
have  appreciated  the  just  value  of  the  assurances 
he  had  received  from  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs. 
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"  An  estafette  may  go  from  Paris  to  Carlsruhe 
in  forty  hours :  to  this  I  have  myself  been  many 
times  a  witness.  A  courier  dispatched  by  Baron 
Dalberg  even  on  the  12th,  would  have  reached 
Carlsruhe,  or  rather  Ettenheim  (where  he 
might  have  been  directed  to  the  grand-bailli  of 
the  place),  in  the  course  of  the  14th,  and  in 
sufficient  time  for  warning  to  have  been  given 
to  the  Prince,  who  was  not  arrested  until  the 
15th :  yet  Baron  Dalberg  remained  inactive. 
Surely  there  is  no  injustice  in  affirming  that  this 
inactivity  was  not  in  unison  with  his  official 
duties. 

"  But  what  are  we  to  think,  when  we  find  that 
it  was  only  on  the  20th  of  March,  the  day  on 
which  the  Duke  d'Enghien  arrived  in  Paris, 
that  Baron  Dalberg  wrote  to  the  court  of  Baden 
to  announce  the  departure  of  M.  Caulincourt, 
and  the  object  of  his  journey ;  that  it  was  not 
until  the  21st,  when  all  Paris  knew  that  the 
Prince  had  perished  at  six  o'clock  on  that 
very  morning,  that  he  again  wrote  to  Baden, 
stating,  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  had  arrived, 
escorted  by  fifty  gendarmes,  and  "  that  everybody 
was  inquiring  what  was  intended  to  be  done 
with  him  ?" 

"  The  courier  then  left  Paris  at  four  in  the 
afternoon:  and  at  that  hour,  on  the  21st  of 
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March,  Baron  Dalberg  writes,  that  the  above 
question  was  asked  with  reference  to  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  ! 

«  Finally,  it  was  not  until  the  22nd  of  March, 
when  the  Moniteur  published  the  sentence  of  death, 
that,  in  a  postscript  to  a  letter  of  the  same  day, 
the  minister  of  Baden  informed  his  court  that 
the  unfortunate  prince  was  no  more. 

66  All  these  circumstances  are  now  revealed  by 
the  correspondence  of  Baron  Dalberg.  Nothing 
but  the  publication  of  the  Moniteur  would  have 
forced  him  to  mention  the  catastrophe.  Thus 
far  his  official  duties  had  not  been  forgotten; 
they  might,  according  to  his  combinations,  yield 
to  his  officious  duties  ....  But  let  us  pro- 
ceed. 

"  The  Duke  d'Enghien  was  arrested  at  Etten- 
heim  at  five  in  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  March. 
This  news  must  immediately  have  been  conveyed 
to  Carlsruhe.  The  letter  of  the  llth,  of  which 
M.  de  Caulincourt  was  the  bearer,  written  by 
M.  de  Talleyrand  to  the  Baden  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  was  transmitted  on  the  15th. 
This  is  proved  by  the  decree  published  by  the 
Elector  of  Baden  on  the  16th,  in  which  the 
arrests  of  the  preceding  day  are  alluded  to. 

"  It  is  impossible  that  an  event  of  this  import- 
ance could  take  place  without  the  court  of 
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Carlsruhe  writing  on  the  same  day,  or  at  latest 
on  the  16th,  to  its  minister  at  Paris,  to  remon- 
strate against  this  violation  of  territory,  or  at 
least  to  attest  the  peaceable  and  inoffensive  con- 
duct of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  to  intercede 
in  his  behalf.  The  spirited  M.  de  Massias,  the 
French  minister  at  the  court  of  Baden,  himself 
wrote  to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  and  he 
could  only  have  done  so  on  the  communications 
made  to  him  the  same  day  by  the  Baden  minister. 
M.  de  Massias  did  not  fear  to  affirm,  that,  during 
his  residence  in  the  electorate,  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  had  been  moderate  and  inno- 
cent. 

66  The  dispatches  of  M.  de  Massias  to  the  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs,  and  those  of  the  minister 
of  Baden  to  Baron  Dalberg,  ought  therefore 
to  have  been  received  in  Paris  at  the  latest  on 
the  18th  or  19th  of  March ;  but  certainly  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  who  did  not 
reach  Vincennes  till  the  20th,  at  six  in  the 
evening. 

"  Baron  Dalberg  himself  admits,  in  his  letter  of 
the  20th  of  March,  "  that  on  Thursday  the 
15th  he  knew  positively  the  order  of  which  M. 
Caulincourt  was  the  bearer ;"  that  is  to  say,  he 
was  informed  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  written 
to  his  court,  stating  that  General  Ordener  was 
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directed  to  arrest  the  Duke  d'Enghien  and  Ge- 
neral Dumouriez. 

"  But  on  learning  the  object  of  this  expedition, 
why  did  not  Baron  Dalberg  immediately  repair 
to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs?  Why  did 
he  not  instantly  assemble  the  diplomatic  body  to 
intercede  for  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ?  Had  Baron 
Dalberg  taken  these  measures,  they  certainly 
could  not  have  failed  in  their  object ;  if,  as  he 
affirms  in  his  letter  of  the  13th  of  November, 
1823,  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  was  of 
opinion  that  the  emigrants  ought  to  remain  un- 
molested in  the  electorate ;  or  if,  according  to 
the  letter  he  addressed  to  the  court  of  Baden, 
on  the  22nd  March,  1804,  <  M.  de  Talleyrand 
himself  seemed,  until  the  last  moment,  to  be 
ignorant  of  the  resolution  that  was  adopted.' 

"  Nevertheless,  the  First  Consul,  who,  as  every 
circumstance  proves,  entertained  no  private  re- 
sentment against  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  except  in- 
deed that  which  might  have  been  excited  by  the 
report  on  which  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
Prince,  might  have  suspended  the  sentence. 
Communications  between  Baron  Dalberg  and 
other  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  and 
the  minister  for  foreign  affairs — had  the  latter 
been  as  favourably  disposed  as  Baron  Dalberg 
pretends  he  was — might  have  produced  this  re- 
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suit ;  especially  as  such  communications  would 
have  induced  the  ministers  to  lay  before  the 
First  Consul  the  letter  of  Baron  Massias,  which 
was  concealed  from  him,  as  *I  shall  soon  have 
occasion  to  shew,  and  all  would  have  termin- 
ated by  explanations  in  favour  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien. 

"  Instead  of  pursuing  this  course,  Baron  Dai- 
berg  remained  passive  until  after  the  catastrophe. 
It  was  not  until  the  22nd  of  March  that  he 
wrote  to  the  court  of  Baden  :  '  I  cannot,  in  the 
very  difficult  and  delicate  situation  in  which  I 
stand,  do  anything  else  than  explain  to  the 
ministers  of  the  courts  with  which  we  are  most 
intimately  related,  the  circumstances,  such  as 
they  are/ 

u  This  was  the  language  which  Baron  Dalberg 
held  on  the  22nd,  when  the  Prince  was  no 
more ;  but  were  these  also  his  sentiments  on  the 
15th? 

"  But  what  need  was  there  of  express  orders, 
when,  on  the  20th  of  March,  and  consequently 
before  the  trial  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  Baron 
Dalberg  wrote  that  he  was  informed  of  arrests 
having  taken  place  at  Ettenheim  ?  And  when 
he  knew  that  the  honour  of  the  respectable  Elec- 
tor of  Baden  was  offended,  the  territory  of  his 
electorate  violated,  the  law  of  nations  disregarded, 
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and  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  at  a  cri- 
tical moment,  arrested — were  there  not  in  these 
circumstances  sufficient  motives  to  give  a  gene- 
rous impulse  to  Baron  Dalberg,  had  he  been 
entirely  devoted  to  his  duty  as  minister  of  the 
court  of  Baden  ?  Besides,  how  could  Baron 
Dalberg,  a  man  of  high  monarchical  principles, 
as  he  would  have  himself  believed  to  be,  allow 
those  principles  to  yield,  on  so  very  important 
an  occasion,  to  the  childish  considerations  stated 
in  his  dispatch  of  the  20th  of  March  ? 

"  The  conjectures  which  must  unavoidably  be 
deduced  from  the  conduct  of  Baron  Dalberg, 
acquire  additional  force  from  the  consideration 
that  he  knew,  on  the  20th  of  March,  what  degree 
of  reliance  he  ought  to  place  on  a  minister  who 
was  contemplating  the  arrests  at  Ettenheim,  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  was  giving  assurances 
that  the  emigrants  residing  in  the  electorate 
should  not  be  molested. 

"  It  even  appears  that  Baron  Dalberg,  on  writ- 
ing at  this  period  to  his  court,  pronounced  an 
official  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  this  minister 
which  was  far  from  being  favourable. 

"  In  fact,  there  appears  in  a  letter  written  on 
the  12th  Nov.  1823,  by  Baron  Berstett,  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  at  Carlsruhe,  to  Baron  Dal- 
berg, permitting  him  to  publish  some  parts  of 
N  2 
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his  diplomatic  correspondence,  the  statement 
that  Baron  Dalberg  would  find,  in  No.  27,  dated 
March  27,  1804,  '  that,  at  the  fatal  epoch,  he 
(Baron  Dalberg)  had  not  yet  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  confidence  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  at  Paris.' 

"  I  need  not  stop  to  consider  what  are  the 
causes  which  afterwards  obtained  for  Baron 
Dalberg  the  confidence  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs ;  but  I  must  remark,  that  Baron 
Dalberg  has  taken  care  not  to  publish  this  letter, 
No.  27.  The  reason  of  this  reserve  may  be  easily 
divined.  The  official  judgment,  then  pro- 
nounced by  Dalberg  on  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  would  form  too  revolting  a  contrast  with 
the  officious  judgment  contained  in  his  letter  of 
the  13th  of  November,  1823,  in  which  he  states, 
{  that  it  is  well  known  that,  during  his  ministry, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  never  ceased  to  moderate  the 
violent  passions  of  Bonaparte.' 

"  But  what  Baron  Dalberg  did  not  wish  to  say, 
doubtless  because  since  that  time  he  had  ob- 
tained the  confidence  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  may 
be  easily  conjectured  from  Baron  Berstett's 
letter. 

"  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  easy  to  estimate  at  its 
true  value  Baron  Dalberg's  recent  apology  for 
the  conduct  of  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
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respecting  the  catastrophe  of  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien.  It  will  also  readily  be  conceived,  that  the 
most  favourable  judgment  which  can  be  formed 
of  Baron  Dalberg's  conduct  is,  that  though  he 
knew  every  thing  which  was  going  on,  his  scruples 
had  been  satisfied  by  being  told  that  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  would  only  be  detained  as  a  hostage  ; 
and  that  this  was  told  him  because  it  was  foreseen 
that  Baron  Dalberg  must  transmit  some  state- 
ment on  the  subject  to  his  court ;  and  that,  on 
finding  himself  placed  between  the  fear  of  com- 
promising his  government,  and  of  compromis- 
ing himself  in  his  relations  with  France,  on 
which  he  probably  had  already  founded  projects 
for  the  future,  he  would  quietly  allow  the  affair 
to  take  its  course ;  being  persuaded  that  his 
court  would  easily  exculpate  itself  as  to  an  event 
which,  in  the  absence  of  previous  information, 
it  could  not  prevent. 

"  But  if  Baron  Dalberg  was  only  the  dupe  of 
those  who  contrived  this  plot — if  his  diplomatic- 
self-love  induced  him  at  that  epoch  to  disguise 
from  his  court  a  part  of  the  mystification  which 
was  practised  upon  him,  instead  of  acknow- 
ledging his  fatal  mistake,  the  odium  of  the  atro- 
city does  not  fall  with  the  less  weight  on  those 
who  planned  and  effected  its  accomplishment. 

"  Who  were  those  machinators  ?     I  conceive 
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that  I  have  sufficiently  indicated  them,  and  that 
I  have  supported  my  assertions  by  circumstances 
and  comparisons  of  dates  which  carry  w  ith  them 
at  once  the  stamp  of  truth  and  of  authenticity. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  has  referred  for  his  justification 
to  his  letter  to  the  King,  the  contents  of  which 
are  not  known ;  to  the  attestations  which  Baron 
Dalberg  and  himself  have  reciprocally  given  for 
each  other  in  their  own  cause,  and  which  they 
affect  to  regard  as  the  public  opinion ;  and  finally, 
to  General  Bullin's  memorial,  which  does  not 
say  one  word  about  the  circumstances  personally 
implicating  M.  de  Talleyrand.  I  might  ac- 
knowledge all  the  part  of  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  attributed  to  me  in  that  me- 
morial, or  rather  that  with  which  General  Hullin 
must  himself  remain  charged,  and  still  the  part 
assigned  to  M.  de  Talleyrand  would  not  be" 
changed. 

"  My  accusation  then  remains  complete  against 
him.  Neither  the  cautious  silence  which  he  ob- 
serves, nor  his  secret  intrigues  affect  it. 

"When  I  preferred  this  accusation  against  him, 
what  were,  it  may  be  asked,  my  antecedent 
relations  with  M.  de  Talleyrand  ?  On  this  it 
is  proper  to  say  a  few  words. 

"  At  the  period  when  I  was  promoted  to  the 
ministry,  Talleyrand  was  in  a  deplorable  situa- 
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tion,  both  as  to  his  pecuniary  and  political  cir- 
cumstances. Many  avoided  him,  believing 
thereby  to  pay  their  court  to  superior  power. 
I  was  not  one  of  the  number. 

"  It  is  to  me  he  was  indebted  for  payment  of  the 
rent  of  his  chateau  of  Valen<j  ay,  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Spanish  princes.  This,  doubtless, 
was  only  an  act  of  justice;  but  in  fact,  from 
motives  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  the 
payment  had  been  withheld  from  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, and  he  solicited  it  in  vain.  Had  it  not 
been  for  my  interference,  the  state  of  things 
would  have  long  continued ;  but  my  applications 
procured  him  payment  of  the  rent  of  his  chateau, 
at  the  rate  of  75,000  francs  per  annum. 

"  It  was  I  also  who  ventured  to  speak  to  the 
Emperor  respecting  threats  of  prosecution  by 
some  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  creditors.  In  con- 
sequence of  what  I  said,  the  Emperor  was  in- 
duced to  purchase  the  Hotel  de  Valentinois, 
completely  furnished,  which  belonged  to  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  and  for  which  he  gave  him  the  sum 
of  2, 100,000  francs.  For  this  he  was  indebted  to 
me  :  and  besides  that,  he  was  not  obliged  to  bring 
back  the  articles  which  he  had  already  moved 
to  furnish  his  present  hotel. 

"  Again,  it  was  I  who,  during  four  years,  sus- 
pended the  effect  of  certain  disagreeable  ma- 
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noeuvres,  which  could  not  have  failed  to  reach 
him;  and  I  went  so  far  in  my  services  as  to 
throw  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  unexpected 
return  of  a  member  of  his  family  from  Berne  to 
Paris ;  an  event  which,  at  that  moment,  would 
have  placed  him  in  a  most  embarrassing  situ- 
ation. 

"  Such  was  my  perseverance  in  reconciling  the 
Emperor,  whom  this  affair  had  greatly  dis- 
pleased, that,  in  1812,  when  he  departed  for  the 
Russian  campaign,  he  was  inclined  to  take  M. 
de  Talleyrand  with  him. 

"  If,  from  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
towards  his  benefactor,  I  turn  to  that  which  he 
has  held  with  regard  to  me,  it  is  there  proved 
that,  in  return  for  my  good  offices,  I  owe  to  him 
my  being  placed  on  the  most  fatal  of  the  two 
lists  of  proscription. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  secret  object  of 
this  testimony  of  his  gratitude.  My  crime  was 
the  being  able  to  shew  what  his  part  had  been 
in  the  affair  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.  This  ex- 
plains M.  de  Talleyrand's  efforts  to  obtain  my 
removal  from  Malta  in  1815  ;  and  why,  during 
the  whole  period  of  my  imprisonment,  I  could 
look  to  no  security  until  after  he  left  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs.  In  1815,  it  was  intended 
to  bring  me  before  a  court-martial  at  Toulon  or 
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Marseilles ;  I  have  evidence  of  this  fact  before 
me.  I  should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been 
condemned  and  executed:  after  which,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  would  have  boasted  to  my  family  of 
his  efforts  to  save  me.  It  is  a  maxim  with  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  that  a  man  who  can  speak  only 
ceases  to  be  an  object  of  fear  when  he  is  no 
more. 

"  After  what  has  now  been  said,  few  will  be 
surprised  at  the  pains  I  in  my  turn  take  to  leave 
to  M.  de  Talleyrand  the  share  which  duly 
belongs  to  him  in  a  catastrophe  in  which  I  took 
no  part  for  which  I  can  with  justice  be  re- 
proached. 

"  What  further  encourages  my  efforts  in  this 
respect  is,  my  perfect  conviction  that  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  did  not  act  on  the  impulse  of 
his  own  mind  when  he  ordered  the  arrest  of 
the  Duke  d'Enghien.  My  opinion  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  works  written  at  St.  Helena. 
The  authenticity  of  these  works  is  unquestionably 
augmented  by  the  circumstance  of  the  authors, 
who  composed  them  without  communication 
with  each  other,  being  unanimous  on  this  point. 

"  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  whose  words  and 
even  autograph  notes  these  works  record,  had  no 
motive  for  blaming  or  accusing  any  one  person 
more  than  another.  He  knew  that  what  he  was 
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writing  was  to  come  under  the  severe  scrutiny  of 
history,  and  to  its  judgment  he  looked  forward 
with  respect.  He  besides  expressed  himself  in  a 
way  which  proves  that  he  had  no  wish  to  rid 
himself  of  any  part  of  the  transaction  which  could 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  him. 

"  The  Emperor  ought  then  to  be  believed, 
when  he  himself  wrote  that  *  the  death  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  must  be  ascribed  to  those  who 
laboured  by  reports  and  conjectures  to  represent 
him  as  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy ;'  and  when,  in 
familiar  intimacy  with  his  faithful  followers  at 
St.  Helena,  he  added — '  that  he  had  been  sud- 
denly urged;  that  his  opinion  had  been  taken  as 
it  were  by  surprise,  his  measures  precipitated, 
and  their  result  secured  beforehand.  I  was  alone 
one  day,'  he  says ;  '  I  was  still  at  the  table  where  I 
had  just  dined,  and  was  finishing  my  coffee:  I  was 
hastily  told  of  a  new  conspiracy.  I  was  vehe- 
mently reminded  that  a  period  ought  to  be  put 
to  such  horrible  attempts ;  that  it  was  full  time 
to  give  a  lesson  to  those  who  were  in  the  daily 
habit  of  plotting  against  my  life  ;  that  there  was 
no  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  business  but  by 
shedding  the  blood  of  one  of  them;  that  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  ought  to  be  the  victim,  since  he 
might  be  taken  in  the  fact,  as  forming  part  of 
the  existing  conspiracy.  I  did  not  rightly  know 
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who  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was.  The  revolution 
came  upon  me  when  I  was  very  young,  and  I 
had  never  been  at  court.  I  did  not  even  know 
where  the  Duke  was.  All  these  points  were  ex- 
plained to  me.  If  it  be  so,  I  said,  he  must  be 
seized ;  and  the  necessary  orders  were  given  in 
consequence.  Everything  had  been  provided 
beforehand  ;  the  papers  were  prepared^  and  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  sign  them  ;  and  the  fate  of 
the  Prince  was  already  decided.' 

"  Mr.  O'Meara's  veracity  cannot  be  suspected 
when,  agreeing  in  his  work  with  the  other  pub- 
lications from  St.  Helena,  he  affirms,  that  having 
asked  Napoleon  whether  it  was  true  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  the  Duke  d'Enghien  had  been 
received  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  not  delivered 
until  two  days  after,  the  Emperor  replied — 
6  After  the  Prince's  arrival  at  Strasburg,  he 
wrote  me  a  letter ;  that  letter  was  delivered  to 
T who  kept  it  until  after  the  execution.' 

"  But  who,  then,  were  those  who,  by  reports 
and  conjectures,  represented  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
as  chief  of  a  conspiracy  ?  Who  was  at  that  time 
in  a  situation  to  induce  the  First  Consul  to  com- 
promise himself  by  shedding  the  blood  of  a 
Bourbon  ?  Who  could  it  be  that  had  foreseen 
everything;  who  had  in  anticipation  prepared 
the  papers,  which  were  instantaneously  presented 
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for  the  First  Consul's  signature,  and  which  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  Prince  ? 

"  The  minister  for  foreign  affairs  under  the 
Directory  shall  now  himself  declare  what  interest 
he  had  in  making  the  First  Consul  compromise 
himself.  The  functions  and  the  personal  trans- 
actions of  that  minister  under  the  First  Consul 
will  also  shew  whether  it  was  he  who  prepared 
the  reports  and  the  papers  which  determined  the 
fatal  measure. 

"  In  a  pamphlet  which  was  published  in  the  year 
V.,  and  which  was  addressed  by  Citizen  Talley- 
rand to  his  fellow-citizens,  he  thus  expresses 
himself: — 

"  6 1  should  be  unworthy  to  have  served  the 
noble  cause  of  liberty,  if  I  dared  regard  as  a 
sacrifice  what  I  then  did  (1789)  for  its  triumph. 
But  I  may  at  least  express  my  suprise,  that  after 
having  so  many  just  claims  on  the  implacable 
hatred  of  the  heretofore  clergy  and  nobility,  I 
should  draw  upon  myself  the  same  hatred  from 
those  who  style  themselves  the  vehement  enemies 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy/* 

"  The  man  whose  former  conduct  authorized 
such  language,  could  not,  without  fear,  see  the 


*  Eclaircissemens   donnes  par   h   citoyen    Talleyrand   a   ses 
conciioyens.      (Page  3.) 
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French  republic  ready  to  expire  in  the  year 
XII.  in  the  person  of  the  First  Cousul,  without 
wishing  to  place  that  personage  in  a  situation 
which  would  render  it  impossible  for  him  ever 
to  become  a  Monck.  .  .  Citizen  Talleyrand  in 
his  foresight  might  not  repel  the  idea  of  one  day 
becoming  Prince  of  Benevento  under  a  new 
dynasty :  but,  priding  himself  in  the  advantage 
of  having  merited  the  implacable  hatred  of  the 
clergy,  from  whom  he  was  a  renegade,  and  of  the 
nobility,  to  whom  he  was  a  traitor,  he  must 
doubtless  have  shuddered  at  the  very  thought  of 
their  return  under  the  banner  of  the  Bourbons. 

"  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  unfortunately  learned 
in  the  course  of  his  political  life  that  rule  by 
which  certain  men  make  interest  the  sole  motive 
of  their  actions.  This  may  explain  the  motive 
he  had  to  be  one  of  those  who  endeavoured,  '  by 
reports  and  conjectures,  to  represent  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  as  the  chief  of  a  conspiracy ;  to  take 
the  judgment  of  the  First  Consul  by  surprise ; 
and  to  advise  him  to  finish  the  business  by 
steeping  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  Bourbon.' 

"  His  terror  at  the  bare  idea  of  the  possible 
return  of  the  Bourbons  was  perhaps  peculiarly 
strong  at  this  time,  as  when  the  conspiracy  of 
George  was  detected,  the  First  Consul  had  not 
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disclosed  his  project  of  ascending  the  throne.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  alleged  that  he  formally  re- 
fused the  title  of  King  of  France,  which  was 
offered  to  him  during  the  negotiations  at  Amiens, 
in  compensation  for  sacrifices  of  conquered  ter- 
ritory, which  it  was  wished  to  prevail  on  him  to 
make. 

"  The  official  transactions  of  the  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  his  general  conduct,  add 
greatly  to  the  evidence  by  which  the  truth  of  the 
facts  stated  has  been  demonstrated.  The  mi- 
nister for  foreign  affairs  was  the  only  person  who 
could  answer  the  questions  which  the  First  Con- 
sul declared  he  had  asked  respecting  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  of  whose  name  even  he  was  ignorant, 
when  that  Prince  was  pointed  out  to  him  as  the 
chief  of  a  conspiracy.  He  alone  corresponded 
with  foreign  cabinets,  and  with  our  ministers  at 
foreign  courts.  To  him  only  belonged  the 
duty  of  watching  the  proceedings  of  the  emi- 
grants. Of  this,  proof  may  be  found  in  the 
diplomatic  note  which  he  addressed,  on  the  llth 
of  March,  to  Baron  Edelsheim,  minister  of 
state  at  Carlsruhe,  of  which  M.  de  Caulincourt 
was  the  bearer.  In  this  note,  which  officially 
announces  the  order  given  for  the  arrest  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien,  M.  de  Talleyrand  admits  that 
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he  had  previously  transmitted  another  note, 
which  contained  a  demand  for  the  arrest  of  the 
committee  of  French  emigrants  at  Offenburg. 

"  The  nature  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  functions 
sufficiently  explain  why  the  arrest  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  was  decreed  and  ordered  on  his  re- 
port in  the  privy-council,  which  preceded  the 
departure  of  General  Ordener. 

"  It  could  not  have  taken  place  on  the  report 
of  any  of  the  three  Consuls ;  for  it  was  clearly 
foreign  to  their  functions.  M.  Fouche,  who  was 
admitted  to  the  council,  was  not  then  in  office, 
and  was  only  called  as  an  assistant  in  the  deli- 
berations, and  because  he  was  considered  to  be 
greatly  interested  in  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
measure.  It  is,  however,  but  just  to  state,  that 
it  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  Consul  Camba- 
ceres.  He  recommended  that  instead  of  forcibly 
seizing  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  as  the  report  pro- 
posed, the  measure  should  at  least  be  postponed 
until  the  Prince  entered  the  French  territory. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cambaceres  was 
asked,  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  been  so 
sparing  of  Bourbon  blood. 

"  This  information  was  communicated  to  me 
by  the  Duke  de  Cambaceres;  who,  besides, 
assured  me  that  he  had  recorded  the  facts  in  his 
memoirs. 
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"It,  however,  may  be  asked,  whether  it  be 
true,  that  when  M.  de  Talleyrand  instigated  the 
arrest  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  before  that  of 
Pichegru  had  explained  the  fatal  mistake  respect- 
ing the  real  head  of  the  conspiracy,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  common  error,  or  rather  whether 
such  error  ever  existed  on  his  part.  His  anterior 
correspondence  with  the  French  minister  at 
Baden  had  given  him  such  positive  information 
on  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  mode  of  living,  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  believe  that  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  could  be  the  mysterious  per- 
sonage spoken  of  in  the  examinations  preliminary 
to  the  trial  of  George. 

"  If  such  was  M.  de  Talleyrand's  belief,  still  it 
must  be  asked,  why  did  he  not  put  in  the  balance 
against  it,  in  the  privy-council  of  the  10th  March, 
the  previous  reports  of  M.  de  Massias  ?  Why 
so  much  zeal  in  accusing  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ? 
In  a  case  of  doubt,  to  abstain  from  proposing  a 
forcible  removal  was  an  indispensable  duty. 

"  I  have  been  informed  that  M.  de  Talley- 
rand presented  to  the  King  an  attested  declara- 
tion of  the  Princess  de  Rohan,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  warned 
to  go  out  of  the  way  some  days  before  he  was 
arrested.  He  also  pretends  that  he  sent  this 
information  by  a  courier ;  who,  according  to  his 
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statement,  broke  a  leg  at  Saverne.  This,  how- 
ever, is  nothing  but  a  fable ;  for  such  a  fact  could 
at  any  time  be  proved,  and  yet  no  proof  whatever 
is  offered  of  it.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  he 
sent  a  courier ;  but  had  he  wished  to  do  so,  there 
were  many  persons  in  his  family  who  would  have 
gladly  undertaken  the  mission,  and  the  messen- 
ger would  now  be  ready  to  declare  himself. 

"  But  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  this  attested 
declaration  of  the  Princess  de  Rohan's  may  be 
easily  appreciated.  M.  de  Talleyrand  only  ob- 
tained it  at  Paris  after  the  restoration ;  and  far 
the  possession  of  it  he  has  to  thank  the  urgent 
applications  made  to  the  Princess  de  Rohan- 
Rochefort  by  Madame  Aimee  de  Coigny,  for- 
merly Duchess  de  Fleury. 

"  The  truth  is,  that  M.  de  Talleyrand  never 
sent.  The  information  which  was  conveyed  to 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  and  to  which  Madame 
Rohan- Rochefort  bore  witness,  without  speci- 
fying whence  it  came,  proceeded  from  another 
source.  The  King  of  Sweden,  who  was  then 
at  Carlsruhe,  and  the  Elector  himself,  warned 
the  Prince  of  the  danger  he  might  incur,  and 
advised  him  to  depart.  Baron  Dalberg,  a  witness 
whom  M.  de  Talleyrand  will  not  certainly  refuse, 
admits  this  in  his  letter  of  the  J3th  of  November) 
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1 823.  The  warning  thus  conveyed  to  the  Prince 
was  the  consequence  of  the  diplomatic  note  sent 
by  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  Carlsruhe,  previously 
to  the  10th  of  March,  in  which  he  demanded 
the  arrest  of  the  committee  of  French  emigrants 
at  Offenburg.  The  Duke  d'Enghien  did '  not 
immediately  depart,  and  his  delay  proved  fatal. 
The  whole  of  M.  de  Talleyrand's  conduct  contro- 
verts the  idea  that  he  ever  wished  to  save  the  Duke 
d'Enghien  ;  and,  certainly,  if  the  Prince  had  re- 
ceived from  Paris  any  intimation  confirming  that 
which  was  given  him  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  would  have  quitted 
Ettenheim  without  delay. 

"  Let  us  now  hear  what  M.  de  Massias  says, 
in  a  note  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  pub- 
lish on  this  subject. 

"  *  Some  days  after  the  catastrophe,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  di- 
recting me  to  go  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where  I 
should  find  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  to  whom 
I  had  to  render  an  account  of  my  conduct.  On 
my  arrival,  I  called  on  General  Lannes,  with 
whom  I  had  served  in  the  wars  of  Spain  and 
Italy,  and  to  whose  friendship  I  was  indebted 
for  the  post  I  held,  and  for  all  my  future  pros- 
pects. He  informed  me  that  I  was  accused  of 
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having  married  the  near  relation  of  a  dangerous 
intriguer,  and  of  having  contrived  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Duke  d'Enghien. 

"  '  On  leaving  General  Lannes,  I  went  to  the 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  whom  I  repeated 
that  which  I  had  mentioned  to  him  in  my  cor- 
respondence,— viz.,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
was  peaceable  and  innocent,  and  that  my  wife  was 
no  relation  of  the  Baroness  de  Reich ;  a  fact, 
of  which  he  was  assured  by  an  authentic  certificate 
which  I  had  sent  him.  He  told  me  that  all  would 
be  arranged. 

"  '  The  Emperor  began  by  asking  news  of  the 
Grand-Duke  and  his  family ;  and,  having  heard 
my  reply,  without  any  further  observations,  he 
said,  "  How  could  you,  M.  de  Massias,  whom  I 
have  treated  with  kindness,  join  in  the  miserable 
intrigues  of  the  enemies  of  France  ?" 

"  c  I  knew  his  address ;  and  I  was  aware  that 
if  I  entered  immediately  on  my  justification,  he 
would  seize  and  draw  inferences  from  certain 
circumstances,  on  which  I  should  not  be  able  to 
give  categorical  explanations  :  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  manifest  astonishment,  and  to  appear 
not  to  understand  what  he  meant.' 

6i '  Ah !'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  gesticulation 
and  a  start  back  ;  '  one  might  almost  believe  that 
he  does  not  know  what  I  am  talking  about.' 
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(The  same  astonishment  and  the  same  appear- 
ance of  ignorance  on  my  part.) 

*'  £  How  P  continued  he,  emphatically,  but  not 
angrily ;  «  have  you  not  married  a  near  relative 
of  that  wretched  intriguer,  the  Baroness  de 
Reich  ?' — Sire,  said  I,  this  gentleman  (pointing 
to  the  minister)  has  unworthily  deceived  your 
Majesty.  He  was  informed  by  me  that  my  wife 
was  no  relation  of  Baroness  de  Reich.  Of  this 
fact  I  sent  him  an  authentic  certificate.  On 
hearing  this,  the  Emperor  smiled  and  stepped 
back,  and  then  paced  up  and  down  his  closet, 
still  looking  at  us.  He  afterwards  stepped  up  to 
me,  and  said,  in  a  softened  tone, '  You,  neverthe- 
less, permitted  meetings  of  emigrants  at  Offen- 
burg  ?' — I  rendered  a  faithful  account  of  all 
that  had  taken  place  during  my  mission.  '  How 
could  I,'  said  I,  *  think  of  persecuting  a  few  un- 
fortunate men,  while,  with  your  permission,  they 
were  crossing  the  Rhine  by  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands ?  I  was  merely  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
your  government/  —  '  You  might,  however,' 
resumed  the  Emperor,  « have  prevented  the 
plots  which  the  Duke  d'Enghien  was  organizing 
at  Ettenheim  ?' — *  Sire,  I  am  too  old  to  learn  to 
utter  falsehoods.  Your  Majesty  has  also  been 
deceived  on  this  point.' — «  Do  you  think,  then/ 
said  he,  with  vehemence,  *  that  if  the  conspiracy 
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of  George  and  Pichegru  had  succeeded,  the 
Prince  would  not  have  crossed  the  Rhine,  and 
posted  to  Paris  ?'  I  hung  down  my  head,  and 
said  nothing.  Then,  assuming  a  careless  air,  he 
spoke  to  me  of  Carlsruhe,  and  some  other  sub- 
jects of  little  interest,  after  which  he  dismissed 
me.'  * 

"  M.  de  Talleyrand  then  deceived  the   Em- 
peror, in  not  rendering  him  a  faithful  account 


*"  On  the  following  day,"  adds  M.de  Massias,  "  there  was 
public  and  solemn  distribution  of  crosses  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  which  the  Emperor  had  then  newly  instituted. 
According  to  the  regulations,  I  was  entitled  to  one,  both  on 
account  of  my  post  of  charge"  d'affaires,  and  my  rank  as  a 
colonel  in  the  army. 

"  The  honour  was,  however,  conferred  on  all  my  colleagues 
who  were  present,  and  I  was  the  only  person  who  did  not 
receive  one.  General  Lannes,  whom  I  saw  in  the  morning, 
told  me,  that  the  Emperor  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  my 
courage  and  honourable  conduct,  but  that  he  wished  to 
punish  my  want  of  respect  to  my  superior. 

"  I  returned  to  Carlsruhe  ;  and  in  about  a  month  or  two 
afterwards,  one  of  his  Majesty's  chamberlains  called  on  me. 
This  was  the  Count  de  Beaumont,  who  delivered  to  me  a 
letter  from  Duroc,  the  grand-marshal  of  the  place.  This 
letter  informed  me  that  the  Emperor  would  shortly  send  to 
Carlsruhe  his  adopted  daughter,  Princess  Stephanie,  wife  of 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Bad  en,  whomjhe  intended  to  confide  to  my 
care ;  and  that  in  everything  concerning  her,  I  was  not  to 
correspond  with  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  but  directly 
with  the  Emperor  himself. 

"  About  a  year  after  the  arrival  of  the  Princess,  the  Em- 
peror appointed  me  resident-consul-general  at  Dantzick.  I 
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of  the  tenour  of  the  correspondence  of  M.  de 
Massias ; — he  deceived  M.  de  Massias  himself, 
whom  he  misrepresented  to  the  Emperor ; — he 
deceived  the  Elector  of  Baden,  by  assuring  him, 
through  Baron  Dalberg  (whom  he  was,  doubt- 
less, at  the  same  time  deceiving),  that  the  emi- 
grants residing  in  the  electorate  would  not  be 
molested,  while  he  was  preparing  his  diplomatic 
note  of  the  1 1th  of  March,  which  was  not  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Baden  minister  of  state  until 
after  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ! 

"  M.  de  Massias  thus  continues : — '  As  soon 
as  I  learned  that  the  Prince  had  been  arrested, 
and  removed  to  the  citadel  of  Strasburg,  I  wrote, 
without  loss  of  time,  to  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  to  inform  him  that,  during  his  residence 
in  the  electorate  (of  which  my  former  dispatches 
had  apprized  himj,  the  conduct  of  the  Prince 
had  been  moderate  and  blameless.  My  letter 
must  be  in  the  archives ;  it  is  the  only  one  in 
which  I  ever  introduced  a  Latin  quotation.  To 
give  additional  force  to  my  ideas,  and  greater 

had  scarcely  held  this  new  situation  a  week,  when  I  was 
appointed  intendant  of  the  city ;  a  post  to  which  great  emo- 
luments are  attached. 

"  On  my  return  to  France,  which  my  health  obliged  me 
to  revisit,  on  leave  of  absence,  the  Emperor  created  me  a 
baron,  with  authority  to  institute  a  majorate  for  my  family." 
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weight  to  my  assertion,  I  borrowed  these  words 
from  Tacitus — Nee  beneficio  nee  injurid  cognitus; 
which  perfectly  explained  the  situation  in  which 
I  stood  with  reference  to  the  august  personage, 
whom  the  cause  of  truth  alone  led  me  to  defend/ 

"  But  this  letter,  which  could  only  have  been 
written  on  the  15th  of  March,  must  have  reached 
Paris  on  the  1 8th  at  latest ;  and  it  was  not  until 
that  very  day  that  the  Prince  quitted  the  citadel 
of  Strasburg. 

"  Let  M.  de  Talleyrand  inform  us  what  efforts 
he  employed  in  the  interval  between  the  18th 
and  20th,  to  substantiate  the  clear  evidence  of 
an  honest  man,  which  must  have  dispelled,  or  at 
least  have  diminished,  the  alarms  which  had 
been  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  First  Consul. 

"  The  evidence  of  M.  de  Massias  is  positive. 
Had  it  been  viewed  solely  with  the  object  of 
elucidating  the  truth,  it  could  not  in  any  way 
have  squared  with  the  portrait  of  the  individual 
who  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
spiracy. Three  previous  days  ought  to  have 
sufficed  for  M.  de  Talleyrand  to  endeavour  to 
undeceive  the  First  Consul,  and  to  prevent  the 
great  catastrophe.  How  did  he  employ  this 
valuable  time  ?  What  said  he  ?  What  did  he 
to  corroborate  the  letter  of  M.  de  Massias,  and 
to  get  it  introduced  as  a  defensive  document 
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on  the  trial  ?  The  sentence  shews  that  the  docu- 
ments for  and  against  the  prisoner  amounted  to 
one  only ;  and  it  may  be  easily  guessed  that  this 
one  was  not  the  letter  of  M.  de  Massias. 

"  Let  M.  de  Talleyrand  answer  this. 

"  This  letter,*  and  other  documents  relative 
to  the  fatal  event,  have  disappeared  from  the 
archives  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  at 
the  head  of  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  succes- 
sively been  during  the  Republic,  the  Directory, 
the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  and  the  Kingdom. 

"  Let  us  proceed. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  Ventose  (20th 
of  March),  the  day  on  which  the  sentence  was 
pronounced,  I  saw  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  Mal- 
maison.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  it  was 
shortly  after  this  that  orders  were  given  for  the 
removal  of  the  Prince  to  Vincennes.  In  the 
afternoon  he  called  on  the  governor  of  Paris. 
His  duty  might  have  required  his  attendance  on 
the  First  Consul :  but  he,  a  minister,  and  the 
reporter  of  the  privy-council  which  had  deter- 

*  It  is  possible  that  this  letter  is  the  same  to  which  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  alluded,  in  replying  to  Mr.  O'Meara, 
when  he  complained  that  it  had  not  been  delivered  to  him 
until  after  the  death  of  the  Prince From  the  decla- 
rations of  persons  attached  to  the  Emperor's  cabinet,  it 
appears  that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  any  letter  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien's. 
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mined  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  what 
business  could  he  have  with  the  general  who  was 
appointed  to  nominate  the  Prince's  judges,  and 
to  direct  them  to  bring  him  before  their  tribu- 
nal? If  the  letter  of  the  First  Consul,  of  which  I 
was  the  bearer  to  the  governor  of  Paris,  said  all, 
as  it  may  be  supposed  it  did,  what  was  the  object 
of  M.  Talleyrand's  extraordinary  visit  ?  Did  he 
go  to  add  his  own  comments  to  the  letter,  or  to 
transmit  the  last  instructions,  the  last  commands, 
of  the  First  Consul  ?  ...  It  must  be  observed, 
that  the  decree  of  the  government  of  the  same 
day,  which  directed  that  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
should  be  brought  before  a  court-martial,  cer- 
tainly authorized  the  governor  of  Paris  to  nomi- 
nate the  court;  but  that  it  should  be  immediately 
summoned  by  order  of  the  governor,  who  se- 
lected its  members,  is  not  in  the  decree. 

"  M.  de  Talleyrand,  like  Count  Hullin,  may 
justly  exclaim,  'How  unfortunate  lam!1  He 
did  everything  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe, 
and  nothing  to  prevent  it.  After  the  event  he 
was  so  unlucky  as  to  be  the  individual  on  whom 
devolved  the  task  of  announcing  and  justifying 
the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien  to  the  foreign 
powers.  If  he  acted  against  his  inclination,  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  he  has  drained  the  cup  of 
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bitterness  to  the  very  dregs.     But  what  is  to  be 
thought  of  the  fate  of  the  victim  ? 

"  Will  it  now  be  said  that  I  have  done  wrong 
in  endeavouring  to  exculpate  the  Emperor  at 
the  expense  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, — that  is  to  say, 
candidly  unfolding  facts  of  which  I  entertain  a 
thorough  conviction  ?  I  am  aware  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  in  his  testament,  seems  to 
take  upon  himself  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
catastrophe;  but  I  know  him  well  enough  to 
estimate  differently  from  many  other  persons  the 
value  of  his  own  declarations.  Even  in  his  last 
moments,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  less  con- 
cerned by  the  approach  of  death,  than  he  was 
anxious  to  preserve  unbroken,  in  public  opinion, 
the  illusion  attached  to  his  power;  and  I  am 
certain  that,  even  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  he 
would  have  felt  highly  displeased  at  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  any  event  of  his  reign  took  place 
without  his  authority.  6  The  Duke  d'Enghien 
died  because  I  willed  it.'  Such  is  the  language 
of  the  Emperor  to  posterity ;  which  is  as  much 
as  to  say — £  I  being  sovereign,  nobody  dared  to 
conceive  the  thought  of  disposing  of  the  life  or 
liberty  of  any  one  whatever.  I  might  have  been 
misled,  but  no  one  dared  for  a  moment  to  inter- 
fere with  my  power/ 
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"  Penetrated  with  these  ideas,  to  which  all  the 
facts  I  have  recorded,  as  well  as  the  words  of 
the  Emperor  himself,  add  considerable  weight,  I 
propose  this  objection  to  those  who  persist  in 
maintaining  that  the  Emperor  ordered  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  as  the  sultan 
sends  the  bowstring  to  a  vizier. 

"  The  Emperor  regretted  the  death  of  the 
Duke  d'Enghien ;  but  the  deed  was  done,  and 
he  could  not  throw  the  blame  of  it  on  any  one. 
His  inflexible  character,  the  strong  feeling  of  his 
dignity  and  his  duty  as  a  Sovereign,  would  not 
permit  him  to  evade  the  responsibility  of  any- 
thing that  had  been  done,  still  less  to  screen  him- 
self by  throwing  blame  on  another. 

"  If  matters  had  been  managed  at  Vincennes, 
by  the  president  of  the  court-martial,  in  such  a 
way  that  M.  Real  had  found  the  Prince  still 
living ;  if  the  examination  had  proved  that  he 
was  not  the  mysterious  person  who  had  been 
seen  with  George,  and  who  was  sought  for,  I 
ask  all  who  knew  the  First  Consul,  whether  it  is 
their  belief  that  he  would  have  suffered  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  to  be  sacrificed.  I  also  ask 
what  would  have  become  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
if,  after  his  terrible  proposition  of  removing  the 
Prince  and  putting  him  out  of  the  way,  he  had 
seen  the  chief  of  the  state  relinquish  the  prey, 
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which  he  had  been  induced  to  seize  as  the  means 
of  protecting  his  life  against  the  plots  of  his  irre- 
concilable enemies. 

"  Another  trait  yet  remains  to  be  recorded, 
and  with  it  I  shall  wind  up  the  observations 
which  this  statement  of  facts  has  suggested.  In 
the  evening  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien's  execution, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  gave  a  masked  ball,  to  which 
all  the  diplomatic  body  were  invited.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  dulness  of  this  ball,  which  was 
an  outrage  upon  public  feeling.  Some  indivi- 
duals had  spirit  enough  to  refuse  the  invitations ; 
among  these  were,  Princess  Dolgoroucky  and 
M.  de  Moustier,  now  one  of  his  Majesty's  am- 
bassadors, who  informed  me  of  this  fact. 

"  Such  was  the  part  which  M.  de  Talleyrand 
performed  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien.  Let  him  now  say  whether  the 
exchange  of  a  few  polite  phrases  with  Baron 
Dalberg,  and  the  silence  he  has  maintained, 
suffice  to  remove  the  serious  accusations  which 
public  opinion  has  affixed  upon  him  for  the  share 
he  took  in  that  fatal  event." 

THE    END. 


T.  C.  Savill,  Printer,  107,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
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